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PREFACE. 


Among  the  illustrious  individuals  of  whom 
England  may  justly  be  proud,  John  Howard, 
the  philanthropist,  stands  unquestionably  in 
the  highest  class.  He  was  not  distinguished 
for  the  achievement  of  military  or  naval  vic- 
tories— the  famed  exploits  of  war;  often,  if 
not  always,  far  more  disastrous  than  glorious  : 
Howard’s  heroism  was  of  a nobler  order.  His 
objects  were  to  assuage  human  sorrow;  to 
mitigate,  not  to  augment,  the  distress  of  suf- 
fering humanity;  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  causes  of  grief  where  they  existed,  not  to 
create  them  where  they  existed  not.  The 
course  he  pursued  was  as  original  as  it  was 
useful.  None  had  ever  gone  before  him  in 
the  same  path.  The  benevolent  design  arose 
in  his  own  mind ; and  he  had  the  magnanimity 
and  courage  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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No  Life  of  Howard,  in  a popular  and  con- 
cise form,  has  appeared  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Aikin’s  Sketch,  which,  in  many  impor- 
tant points  is  defective.  In  the  present  volume 
an  attempt  is  made  to  compile  faithfully,  and 
narrate  simply  and  briefly,  all  the  incidents 
of  his  extraordinary  life.  The  Authoi  has 
drawn  his  materials  from'  Howard’s  works, 
and  from  all  the  published  records  respecting 
the  philanthropist  within  his  reach.  He  has 
derived  considerable  aid  from  Howard’s  ela- 
borate biographer,  Mr.  Brown,  to  whose  able 
work  he  refers  all  who  wish  for  a more  length- 
ened detail  of  his  benevolent  career. 

The  Author  has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up, 
on  all  occasions,  the  interest  of  the  Memoir, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  repeated  visits  whic  i 
Howard  paid,  at  different  times,  to  the  same 
spot  for  the  same  objects;  but  to  accomp  is 
this  has  been  his  constant  endeavour.  He  has 
laboured  not  to  make  the  details  tiresome  from 
their  length  and  minuteness,  nor  uninteresting 
from  their  brevity.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
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an  enlightened  public  will  best  discern.  He 
has  made  some  trifling  verbal  alterations  in  the 
extracts  introduced  from  Howard’s  letters ; but 
has  most  carefully  guarded  against  altering  the 
sense  intended  to  be  conveyed.  He  regards 
the  work  only  as  a compilation,  though  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  consists  of  quotation.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from 
any  Life  of  Howard  yet  published. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Howard's  ancestry  and  birth— Character  of  his  pa- 
tents Death  oj^  his  mother — His  early  education — 
Articled  to  a grocer— Death  of  his  father— Retire- 
ment from  business— First  Continental  tour— Re- 
turn to  England— Residence  at  Sto/ce- Newington  — 
Tour  through  several  counties  in  England— First 
marriage— Mrs.  Howard's  character— Her  death— 
Howard's  removal  to  London— Is  elected  a member 

of  the  Royal  Society — Embarks  for  Portugal Is 

taken  by  a French  privateer— Cruel  treatment  there 
—Is  liberated  from  prison— Returns  to  England- 
Successful  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  fellow 
prisoners. 

Of  the  early  life  and  ancestry  of  John  Howard,  very 
httle  authentic  information  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  asserted,  but  on  rather  questionable  authority 
that  he  was  entitled  to  claim  kindred  with  the  ducal’ 
house  of  Norfolk,  being  descended,  on  his  father’s 
side,  from  that  ancient  and  noble  family.  Various 
statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  place 
ot  his  birth,  so  that  it  is  not  a little  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  the  most  authentic.  But  it  is 
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matter  of  very  little  importance,  whether  he  wa. 
thus  illustriously  descended,  or  m what  place  e 
was  born,  as  his  claim  to  the  veneration  of  po^te  y 
rests  not  on  any  adventitious  circumfanjies  o^his 
nature,  but  on  his  individual  aUeled  exe^io^ 

continued  through  a long  life,  in  behali  of  suffering 

’^^H^was  born,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
some  time  in  the  years  1726  or  7.  His  father,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  a large  upholstery 
Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  of  the  firm  of  Howard 
and  Hamilton, having 

tune,  had  about  that  time  taken  a house  at  <-lapton. 
Here  young  Howard  would  have  been  born  * ^ut 
his  mother,  while  on  a visit  to  a r.end  ^Id, 
where  Mr.  Howard  had  recently  had  an  establish 
ment  was  taken  suddenl,  ill.  and  before  site  conld 
ta  r;, need  Irene,  she  gave  bW,  to  be  snbjec 
of  our  memoir;  thus  giving 

of  being  the  birth-ijlace  ol  one  of  the  biiglitest  cha 
racters  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  na  ion. 

Of  Howard’s  father  very  little  is  known.  He 
probably  somewhat  advanced  in  life  when  his  son 
was  born.  He  was  an  opulent  Protestant  dissenter 
of  the  independent  denomination,  extremely  careful 
of  his  property,  but  pious  and  unobtrusive.  He 
maintained  grelt  regularity  and 
paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the  sabbath  , an 
gularly  observed  the  important  duty  o am  y 
£ ^Still  less  is  known  of  Howard’s  mother.  She 

appears  to  have 

irrr„fi„''ed  S’^rhS^  1 and  who,  much 
as  tev  are  valued,  and  highly  as  the,  are  prized  by 
Seb  Wends,  are  sddom  heard  of  beyond  their  own 
domestic  cir’cle.  . She  bad  only  two  a dren.  Jta 
the  subject  of  this  memoir ; and  a daughter,  the  biith 
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of  whom  she  did  not  long  survive.  Mr.  Howard 
again  married,  but  had  no  issue,  and  his  second 
wife  lived  only  a short  time. 

At  a very  tender  age  young  Howard  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a cottager  of  the  name  of  Prole, 
who  lived  at  Cardington,  a village  near  Bedford, 
where  he  rented  a small  estate  of  Mr.  Howard. 
Here  the  childhood  of  the  future  philanthropist  was 
spent;  and  here  subsequently,  when  he  had  by  large 
purchases  greatly  increased  the  small  estate  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  he  probably  passed  some  of 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 

When  at  a suitable  age,  young  Howard  was  sent 
to  a Protestant  dissenter’s  school  at  Hertford,  kept 
by  Mr.  John  Worsely,  a man  of  some  learning ; but, 
if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  Howard’s  state- 
ment made  in  his  riper  years,  (that  “ during  the  seven 
years  he  was  under  his  care  he  had  learned  nothing 
correctly,”)  ill-qualified  to  be  a teacher  of  youth.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  removed  to  a school 
m London,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Eames, 
a man  of  respectable  literary  attainments,  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  had 
been  unable  to  follow  it,  from  his  extreme  timidity. 
His  scientific  acquirements  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  distinguished  scholars,  and 
among  others  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  a member. 

At  this  school  young  Howard  remained  till  about 
his  sixteenth  year  ; but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
slow  development  of  his  faculties,  which  seems  very 
improbable,  or  to  his  own  inattention,  or  the  inat- 
tention of  his  tutors,  it  is  certain  that  his  acquire- 
ments, when  he  quitted  school,  were  very  superficial. 
His  father,  however,  who  had  designed  him  for 
business,  hoping  that  he  would  take  as  much  plea- 
sure m It  as  he  had  formerly  taken  himself,  and 
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become  as  successful;  about  this  tiiue  apprenticed 
him  to  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Shipley, 
sale  p-rocers  in  Watling-street.  That  he  might  be 
fully  mitiated  into  every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  at 
Um^^s^e  time  be  treated  with  the  l^pect  becoming 

his  expectations,  he  gave  a f ^'Jl^han 

£700  ^ Such  a premium  entitled  him  to  more  tha 

ordmary  indulgences;  and  he  -s 
own  separate  apartments,  and  permitted  to  keep  a 
«NPrvant  3.nd  two  riding  liorscs.  ^ ^ . 

Young  Howard  entered  upon  this  j 

subsequently  appeared,  more  in  th; 

father’s  wish  than  from  his  own  taste , lor  at  tne 
death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  abou  \v 
years  afterwards,  so  irksome  had  it  beco^ 

Zi^med  o'llliis  ceming''ofWe!(ashe  would  then  be 

H'am  for’quitting  their  service ; which  he  according  y 
HTsWtoirdtft ’.he  whole  of  hie  property  to 
is’ooi  te“  oiSj“of  lds“  "nd  W'Ele  'of 

%t:“g^:r:t.iher^^^^^ 

faiEuX’  at  I certain  spot  near  the  garden-wall 
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every  morning  during  the  wliole  time  the  house  was 
repairing,  just  at  the  time  wlien  the  baker  was 
passing  with  his  cart-load  of  bread,  when  he  inva- 
riably purchased  a loaf,  which  he  pitched  over  the 
wall,  playfully  exclaiming  to  an  old  servant  who 
had  long  been  his  father’s  gardener,  “ Harry,  look 
among  the  cabbages,  and  you  will  find  something 
for  your  family.” 

Howard  now  set  out  on  his  projected  tour,  and 
passed  through  France  and  Italy.  The  object  he 
chiefly  had  in  view,  was  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  most  finished  foreign  specimens  of  the  fine 
arts  ; and  to  possess  himself,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  some  of  the  choicest  paintings  of  foreign 
artists.  That  he  then  possessed  a most  correct 
taste,  the  very  valuable  and  select  collection  of 
paintings  with  which  he  afterwards  embellished  his 
beloved  retreat  at  Cardington,  afford  convincing 
proof. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  Howard  remained  on 
the  Continent,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
years.  On  his  return,  finding  his  health  in  a'  very 
declining  state,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  pleasant 
village  of  Stoke-Newington  ; and  employed  his 
time,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  amusements,  but 
in  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  was  of  con- 
siderable use  to  him  in  his  future  life.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  medicine;  and  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
thelatter  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  him  in  the 
trying  and  dangerous  situations  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  often  placed,  when  pursuing  his  bril- 
liant career  of  disinterested  benevolence. 

While  here  he  became  a member  of  the  inde- 
pendent church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Meredith  Townsend  ; and  finding  that  no  house 
was  provided  for  the  minister,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  raising  a subscription  to  erect  one,  contributing 
considerably  more  than  fifty  pounds  towards  it  him- 
self. But  attached  as  he  was  to  his  own  denomina.- 
tion,  even  at  this  time,  he  by  no  means  confined  his 
benevolence  within  its  limits.  None  who  really 
needed  relief  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  Indeed, 
even  then  he  diligently  sought  out  objects  of  dis- 
tress, and  took  great  pleasure  in  rendering  them 
assistance,  influenced  evidently  by  that  noble  Chris- 
tian principle,  “ It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

Such  was  now  the  delicate  state  of  Howard  s 
health,  that  his  physicians  were  apprehensive  of  in- 
cipient consumption.  They  recommended  frequent 
cliange  of  air,  and  enjoined  that  rigid  dietetic 
regimen  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  abstemious  habits,  and  that 
perfect  command  over  his  appetite  for  which  he  was 
ever  afterwards  so  distinguished.  During  this  period 
he  made  several  excursions  through  different  parts 
of  England,  and  visited  frequently  the  hot-wells  at 
Bristol ; but  obtained  little  relief  from  the  nervous 
fever  under  which  he  laboured. 

On  his  return  to  Newington,  not  having  been 
comfortably  accommodated  by  the  person  where  he 
had  previously  lodged,  he  engaged  apartments  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Loidoire,  a vridow  lady, 
possessing  a small  income,  sufficient  with  her 
nomical  management,  to  maintain  her  respectably. 
Here  he  was  waited  upon  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  respect,  which  he  appreciated  the 
highly  from  the  very  different  treatment  he  had  be- 
fore experienced  ; but  his  health,  instead  of  being 
improved  grew  much  worse ; and  he  was  now  at- 
tacked with  a severe  illness,  during  the  whole  of 
which  his  landlady  watched  over  him  with  the  great- 
est tenderness,  attending  him  with  as  much  solici- 
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tude  as  a near  relative,  and  contributing,  by  her 
judicious  advice  and  assiduous  attention,  in  no  small 
degree  to  promote  his  recovery. 

On  his  restoration  to  health,  so  deeply  sensible  was 
he  of  the  obligations  under  which  he  was  laid  to 
Mrs.  Loidoire,  tbr  the  unwearied  and  most  disin- 
terested attention  she  had  paid  him  during  his  afflic- 
tion, that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  (and  duty 
was  ever  to  him  of  paramount  importance)  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  dispa- 
rity of  his  years,  and  the  great  difference  of  their 
circumstances,  she  being  twice  his  age,  and  having 
but  a very  limited  fortune.  Mrs.  Loidoire  kindly 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  great  impropriety  of 
taking  such  a step,  in  conseqifence  of  her  own  deli- 
cate health,  the  inequality  of  their  stations  in  life, 
and  especially  on  the  ground  of  her  age.  But,  hav- 
ing once  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  right  to 
make  her  the  offer,  which  he  had  done,  not  without 
much  consideration,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  the  lady’s  prudential  scruples,  or  by  any 
representations  of  what  the  world  might  say  of  the 
union.  He  regarded  not  the  world’s  opinion  neither  in 
this  affair  nor  in  any  part  of  his  conduct,  provided  he 
had  the  approbation  of  his  conscience;  and  he  knew 
that  in  what  he  had  done  he  was  not  actuated  by 
any  selfish  or  unworthy  motive,  but  solely  by  a 
grateful  sense  of  favours  he  had  received. 

Perceiving  Howard’s  motives  to  be  so  honourable, 
and  finding  him  to  be  firm  to  his  purpose,  Mrs. 
Loidoire  at  length  consented  to  the  union;  and  they 
were  accordingly  married  some  time  in  1752,  the 
bride  being  then  in  her  fifty-second,  and  the  bride- 
groom in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Inordinary  circum- 
stances, a union  like  this  could  not  well  be  censured 
too  severely  ; but  in  Howard’s  case,  looking  at  it 
dispassionately,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
real  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and  his  perfect  free- 
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dom  from  any  interested  motive,  if  we  see  nothing  to 
applaud,  we  see  enough  at  least,  to  make  us  unwilling 
to  censure.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  other  means  by 
which  he  might  have  compensated  this  lady  for  her 
kindness,  besides  making  her  his  wife ; but  who  is 
able  to  say  whether  such  means  would  have  satisfied 
his  conscience  ? So  disinterested  was  Howard  in 
tliis  affair,  that  on  his  marriage  he  settled  the  whole 
of  his  wife’s  income  on  her  sister. 

Mrs.  Howard,  it  appears,  was  universally  beloved, 
and  respected  : her  conversation  was  intellectual, 
cheerful,  and  spiritual ; she  took  great  pleasure  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  all  with  whom  she  hap- 
pened to  be  associated,  and  was  ever  forward  in 
devising  means  to  relieve  the  needy  and  distressed. 
Though  severely  afflicted  for  many  years,  together, 
she  was  never  heard  to  complain ; religion  had  shed 
its  hallowing  and  softening  influence  over  her  mind, 
enabling  her  meekly  to  resign  herself  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  patiently  to  endure  all  his  chastise- 
ments. Her  disposition  was  truly  amiable;  and 
Howard  always  expressed  himself  happy  in  having 
chosen  her  for  his  wife,  often  declaring,  after  her  de- 
cease, which  happened  about  three  years  from  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  “ that  had  he  to  choose  again, 
he  would  prefer  just  such  a person  and  mind  as  hers 
to  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.” 

During  her  life  Howard  exerted  himself  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  her  happy,  and  spared  no 
expense  that  was  likely  to  afford  her  relief.  He 
has  often  been  heard  to  say,  “ that  he  would  freely 
part  with  one  hundred  pounds  to  ensure  her  one 
night’s  refreshing  rest.”  He  treated  her  invariably 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  their  union  was 
evidently  productive  of  mutual  satisfaction  : indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  her  example  of 
patience  under  constant  suffering,  her  persevering 
efforts,  under  such  circumstances,  to  relieve  the 
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needy  and  distressed,  and  the  strong  sympathy  she 
felt  for  others  while  she  was  herself  the  subject  of 
much  affliction,  had  a powerful  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  Howard  in  all  his  future  life.  An  individual  like 
him  could  hardly  come  into  contact  with  one  whose 
disposition  was  so  amiable,  and  in  whom  the  power 
of  religion,  under  afflicting  circumstances,  was  so 
visible,  without  the  happiest  results. 

Mrs.  Howard  died  on  the  10th  November,  1755, 
after  a protracted  affliction  of  twenty  years,  borne  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  patience.  She  was  deeply 
regretted  by  her  husband,  who  mourned  much  for  her 
loss,  and  ever  afterwards  held  her  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  She  was  interred  in  a vault  in  St. 
Mary’s  churchyard  Whitechapel ; and  her  tomb- 
stone, erected  by  Howard,  bears  the  following  simple 
monumental  inscription  : — 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

SARAH  HOWARD, 

WIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD,  ESQ.,  OF  STOKE-NEWINGTON, 

IX  THE  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX; 

WHO  DIED 

THE  TENTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1755, 

AGED  FIFTY-FOUR; 

In  hopes  of  a joyful  i-esurrecdon,  tlirough  the  merits  of  Jesus  Clirist. 


Howard  diligently  employed  himself,  during  the 
life  of  his  wife,  in  cultivating  his  mind  ; which,  indeed, 
when  he  was  in  health  he  never  permitted  himself  to 
neglect.  He  read  much,  and,  as  appeared  subse- 
quently, to  great  advantage.  But  having  now  lost 
Ms  wife,  from  whose  conversation,  especially  on 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  he  had  derived  the 
greatest  benefit,  he  resolved  to  quit  Newington,  and 
again  to  visit  the  Continent ; partly  with  a view  still 
further  to  improve  his  mind,  but  chiefly  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  sad  reflections  occasioned  by  his 
recent  loss.  To  individuals  of  a different  tempera- 
ment it  may  appear  strange  that  the  removal  of  one 
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SO  much  afflicted,  and  so  far  advanced  in  life,  should 
have  excited  such  deep  regret  in  Howard’s  mind  ; but 
his  regard  for  Mrs.  Howard  was  most  sincere,  and  was 
the  result  of  principle,  not  of  passion. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  Howard  made  ar- 
rangements for  giving  up  his  establishment  at  New- 
ington, and  took  up  a temporary  abode  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Paul’s,  whither  he  removed  the 
furniture  which  he  wished  to  preserve  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  and  distributed  the  rest,  with  that  generosity 
for  which  he  was  ever  so  distinguished,  among  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  own  domestics. 
The  old  gardener  before  mentioned,  who  had  re- 
peatedly partaken  of  his  bounty,  would  often,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  advert  with  grateful  re- 
membrance to  the  dividend,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  it,  of  a bedstead  and  bedding,  a table,  and 
lialf  a dozen  of  chairs,  which  he  received,  with  the 
gift  of  a guinea  for  his  day’s  work  in  removing  the 
few  articles  his  master  took. 

During  his  residence  at  Newington,  he  had  pur- 
sued, with  considerable  assiduity,  some  inquiries  into 
the  lighter  branches  of  philosophy;  and  he  made 
several  accurate  meteorological  observations,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  notice  of  a literary  friend,  who 
was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Such  was  the 
value  attached  to  these  papers  that  Howard  was 
elected  a member  of  that  Society,  and  admitted  on 
the  20th  May,  1756.  Little  did  he  expect  this  dis- 
tinction, and  still  less  did  he  court  it : he  did  not, 
however,  undervalue  it  when  it  came,  but  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  first  lite- 
rary characters  of  the  day ; less  with  a view  to  any 
distinction  he  might  thereby  obtain,  than  to  his  own 
advancement  in  knowledge. 

In  June,  1756,  Howard  embarked  for  his  second 
continental  tour.  Portugal  had  then  recently  been 
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visited  by  a most  destructive  earthquake,  which  had 
hurled  almost  the  whole  city  into  ruins,  and  plunged 
its  inhabitants  into  distress  ; thither  he  purposed  to 
sail,  and  accordingly  took  his  passage  in  the  Han- 
over, Lisbon  packet.  They  had  not  performed  more 
than  half  tlieir  passage,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
a French  privateer,  captured,  and  after  being  treated 
with  great  cruelty,  and  kept  without  provisions  of 
any  kind  for  forty-eight  hours,  they  were  landed  at 
Brest,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle,  in  a filthy  dungeon, 
where  both  crew  and  passengers  were  promiscuously 
huddled  togetlier,  and  confined  for  several  hours  longer 
without  food.  At  length,  a single  joint  of  mutton 
was  thrown  in  among  them,  which  they  devoured  as 
well  as  they  could  without  a knife,  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  the  use.  In  this  miserable  place 
they  were  confined  nearly  a week,  experiencing  the 
same  cruel  treatment,  and  having  nothing  but  a little 
straw  to  defend  them  from  the  damp  floor  during  the 
nights. 

At  the  end  of  a week,  Howard  was  removed  with 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  Morlaix,  and  subsequently  to 
Carpaix  ; where,  at  length,  such  was  the  respect 
shown  him,  that  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
town,  in  his  own  lodgings,  on  a two  months’  parole  ; 
though  none  but  officers  were  entitled,  according  to 
the  custom  of  war,  to  this  privilege.  So  great  was 
the  eonfidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  captors,  that 
in  a few  weeks  he  was  allowed  to  visit  England, 
upon  a promise  to  return,  if  the  British  government 
refused  to  exchange  him  for  a French  naval  officer  ; 
which  it  was  to  be  apprehended  they  would  do,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  prevailing  custom  in  such 
cases. 

On  the  news  of  his  capture  reaehing  England,  his 
friends  evinced  the  deepest  anxiety  respecting  him, 
and  employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  his 
release.  Amidst  their  active  endeavours,  they  were 
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surprised  and  overjoyed  at  Ids  unexpected  arrival, 
and  instantly  made  preparations  to  celebrate  the 
event,  by  appropriate  rejoicings ; but  he  entreated 
them  to  desist,  informing  them  on  what  terms  he  had 
been  permitted  to  come;  and  assuring  them,  that 
unless  the  government  consented  to  exchange  him 
on  those  terms,  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour, 
deeply  as  he  should  regret  it,  to  return  to  his  state  of 
captivity.  Application  was  made  without  delay  to 
the  proper  authorities  ; the  exchange  was  readily  con- 
sented to ; and  thus  was  he  happily  set  at  liberty. 

No  sooner  liad  he  eftected  his  release  than  he  im- 
mediately made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  libe- 
rate his  companions,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a mitiga- 
tion of  their  sufferings,  the  rigour  of  which  he  had 
so  painfully  experienced.  The  more  successfully  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion, before  he  quitted  France,  to  obtain  correct  in- 
formation respecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
places  where  he  had  not  been  himself,  particularly  at 
If  , ' f-  Dinnan,  to  which  place  some  of  the  individuals  taken 
1}  <-  marched  ; with  some  of  whom  he 

corresponded  while  in  France  as  often  as  he  could. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  confirmed  his  suspicions 
that  the  greatest  barbarity  was  practised  there  upon 
British  prisoners;  more  than  thirty  of  whom,  he  was 
assured,  had  been  buried  in  one  hole  during  a single 
day.  And  such  was  the  state  of  starvation  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  that  a much  greater  mortality 
must  have  ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolent 
l>equest  of  an  Irish  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  town, 
and  had  left  in  trust  with  the  magistrates,  one  penny 
a day  to  every  English  prisoner. 

Howard  lost  no  time  in  laying  this  affecting,  but 
well-authenticated  statement,  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  ; and  he  had 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  receiving  their  unanimous 
thanks  for  his  information,  but  the  still  higher  grati- 
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fication  of  knowing  that  the  prisoners  of  war,  con- 
fined in  the  three  prisons  to  which  he  had  more  es- 
pecially directed  his  inquiries,  were  sent  home,  in 
the  first  cartel  ships  that  reached  England  ; then- 
deliverance  being  entirely  owing  to  his  exertions. 
To  this  event  he  often  afterwards  ascribed  the  com- 
mencement of  that  strongly  excited  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  prisons,  by  which  almost 
every  action  of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  was 
distinguished,  and  which  has  justly  immortalized 
his  name.  But  the  benevolent  feeling  thus  excited, 
did  not  develop  itself  till  some  years  had  elapsed  ; 
it  seemed  like  seed  hidden  in  his  bosom,  till  at  length 
it  sprung  forth  and  produced  a glorious  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Howard's  second  marriage — Character  o f Mrs.  Howard 
— Her  delicate  health — Howard's  removal  to  Wat-- 
combe — Return  to  Cardington — Love  of  retirement — 
Great  attention  to  the  poor — Birth  of  his  son — 
Death  of  Mrs.  Howard — Howard's  deep  regret  on 
the  occasion — His  peculiar  views  of  infantine  educa- 
tion— Course  he  pursued  with  his  son — Mistaken 
opinions  respecting  it — Visit  to  Bath — Tour  through 
Holland — Return — Continued  anxiety  for  his  son's 
welfare — Indisposition,  and  preparations  for  another 
continental  tour. 

After  Howard’s  release  from  prison,  we  find  him, 
in  1757,  turning  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  at  Cardington.  He  enlarged  it  consi- 
derably, by  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  farm  in  the 
village.  He  employed  himself, , during  the  whole  of 
this  year,  in  superintending  the  alterations  which  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  on  the  estate ; grati- 
fying his  taste,  by  pursuing,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
those  philosophical  researches,  and  making  those  me- 
teorological observations,  for  which  he  always  had  a 
strong  predilection. 

About  this  time  Howard  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Miss  Henrietta  Leeds,  eldest  daughter  of  Serjeant 
Leeds,  esquire,  of  Caxton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a 
lady  about  his  own  age,  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
great  accomplishments,  to  whom  he  was  united  in 
marriage  on  the  25th  April,  1758.  She  possessed 
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a most  amiable  disposition,  united  to  a bigldy  culti- 
vated mind  : her  education  had  been  suitable  to  her 
father’s  rank.  But  though  slie  moved  in  rather  a 
gay  circle,  it  was  evident  that,  both  in  her  dress  and 
manners,  she  preferred  neatness  and  elegance  to 
splendour  and  show.  She  was  eminently  pious,  and 
had  evidently  partaken  largely  of  that  noble  spirit 
which  formed  so  striking  a feature  in  the  character  of 
Howard,  that  personal  gratifications  of  every  kind 
ought  most  cheerfully  to  be  relinquished,  when  they 
in  any  way  retard  or  diminish  the  means  ol  our  use- 
fulness. Acting  on  this  principle,  she  parted  with 
such  of  her  jewels,  soon  after  marriage,  as  she  thought 
she  had  no  occasion  for,  putting  the  proceeds  into 
a purse,  which,  by  mutual  consent,  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  named  the  charity-purse,  the  money  in 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
distressed.  It  afforded  Howard  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation that  he  had  met  with  a partner  who  not  only 
possessed  every  accomplishment  he  could  desire,  but 
whose  views,  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  entirely  congenial  to  his  own  ; and  who  was 
delighted  to  co-operate  with  him  in  all  his  benevo- 
lent pursuits. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Howard’s  piety,  Howard 
had  no  suspicion ; but  he  had  only  seen  her  in  places 
where  its  depth  could  not  be  put  to  any  satisfactory 
test.  Hence,  on  a visit  to  London,  which  they  made 
immediately  after  their  marriage,  he  took  her  to  the 
Pantheon,  then  a fashionable  resort,  with  a view  to 
ascertain  what  effect  such  a scene  would  have  on  her 
mind.  Whether  such  an  experiment  (for  in  this 
light  it  seems  to  have  been  made)  was  justifiable,  we 
shall  not  decide.  It  turned  out,  however,  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction ; for  while  he  and  Mrs.  Howard 
were  passing  along  the  gay  crowd,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  sights  to  captivate  and  please,  he  observed 
her  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  regardless  of  the 
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passing  throng;  he  instantly  stopped  her,  and  turning 
round,  said,  “ Harriet,”  the  name  by  which  he  always 
familiarly  addressed  her,  “ now  that  you  appear  to  be 
so  deeply  lost  in  thought,  I must  press  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  thinking  of.  ” “ Well,”  replied 

Mrs.  Howard,  “ my  thoughts,  if  I must  tell  you 
them,  were  about  the  sermon  I heard  preached  last 
Sunday.”  Trifling  as  this  circumstance  may  appear 
to  some,  Howard  could  not  look  upon  it  otherwise 
than  as  affording  additional  proof  that  Mrs.  How- 
ard’s mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  importance  of 
things  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

On  leaving  town,  Howard  repaired  with  his  bride 
to  his  seat  at  Cardington,  which  he  had  furnished  in 
a style  of  neatness  and  elegance  distinguished  alike 
from  meanness  and  show,  intending  to  make  it  in 
future  his  permanent  abode.  He  now  passed  his 
time  most  delightfully;  visiting,  with  Mrs.  Howard, 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  continually  devising 
schemes  for  their  comfort.  To  encourage  industry, 
he  purchased  for  his  table-linen,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  it  was  suitable,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Howard,  the  linen  spun  by  the  poor:  a benevolent 
practice  which  he  pursued  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

He  had  not  been  many  months  at  Cardington 
before  he  perceived,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  alarm, 
ing  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Howard  s declining  healthy 
Imagining  it  arose  from  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  determined,  at  the  risk  of  any  expense, 
to  try  the  effects  of  a change  of  air.  A small  estate 
and  good  house  at  Watcombe,  near  Lymington,  was 
then  offered  for  sale,  which  he  immediately  pur- 
chased for  £7,000;  fondly  hoping  that  the  mild 
atmosphere  of  that  county  would  be  more  suitable 
to  Mrs.  Howard’s  delicate  health. 

Howard’s  predecessor  in  this  estate.  Captain 
Blake,  formerly  in  the  East  India  Company  s ser- 
vice, had  been  under  the  necessity,  as  he  imagined. 
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of  employing  every  legal  means  to  preserve  the  estate 
from  the  depredations  of  the  surrounding  population  ; 
and  the  guns,  engines,  and  traps  found  on  the  grounds 
when  Howard  took  possession,  conveyed  a most  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  these 
Howard  instantly  laid  aside;  employing  in  their  stead, 
more  successful,  and  certainly  more  Christian  means, 
to  accomplish  the  same  end.  His  benevolent  con- 
duct to  the  poor  soon  convinced  them  that  they  had 
in  him  a benefactor  and  a friend,  to  whom,  in  every 
distressing  emergency,  they  could  look  up  with  con- 
fidence ; assured  that  he  would  not  only  sympathize 
with  them,  but  give  them  prompt  relief.  The  result 
was,  that  during  his  continuance  at  Watcombe,  he 
met  with  no  molestation,  nor  suffered  any  loss. 

His  removal  from  Cardington  was  regarded  by  the 
poor  as  no  common  calamity.  All  seemed  to  think 
they  had  lost  their  best  friend  ; and  earnestly  wished 
his  absence  might  be  of  short  continuance ; but  he 
resided  at  Watcombe  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  finding  Mrs.  Howard’s  health  still  con- 
tinued delicate,  and  having  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  his  house 
to  the  New  Forest,  whence  a vapour  constantly  arose, 
alike  unfavourable  to  her  recovery  and  to  his  astro- 
nomical observations,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Bed- 
fordshire. He  accordingly  disposed  of  the  estate  of 
Watcombe,  though  he  had  greatly  improved  it,  and 
Cardington  became,  from  that  time,  his  settled  resi- 
dence. He  now  made  considerable  additions  to  the 
house,  new  fronting  it,  and  building  an  entire  new 
set  of  rooms  at  the  back.  Under  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Howard’s  correct  and  cultivated  taste,  the  whole  was 
finished  in  a style  of  much  elegance  and  simplicity. 

At  the  end  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  were 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  he  built  a hermitage,  en- 
tirely in  the  rustic  style,  with  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  trees,  covered  with  thatch : the  door,  the  jiortiro, 
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and  the  windows  were  Gothic,  and  admitted  jnst 
light  enough  within  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The 
furniture  within  corresponded  with  the  exterior  . in 
the  centre,  were  the  remains  of  a lamp,  foiined  out 
of  a root,  furnished  with  glasses  ; iir  one  corner,  was 
a fire-place, skreened  from  observation  by  a chimriey- 
board;  the  chairs,  or  rather  seats,  were  formed  of 
some  singular  masses  of  peat  of  a curious  descrip- 
tion, covered  with  coarse  mats  ; opposite  to  these  was 
a stone  slab  for  a table,  and  ornamented  with  a 
female  figure  in  marble,  seemingly  a nun,  m a re- 
clining posture,  and  an  hour-glass.  Over  thep,  in 
a recess,  was  a small  book  case  with  glass  doors, 
containing  a sufficient  number  of  books  to  afford 
ample  proof  what  writers  Howard  preferred.  Ihe 
works  of  Harvey,  Flavel,  Baxter,  and  a well-chosen 
selection  from  Milton,  Thompson,  Young,  and  Watts, 
with  some  Voyages,  and  popular  philosophical  trea- 
tises, and  his  favourite  book,  the  Bible,  formed  this 
library.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  our  great  philan- 
thropist passed  many  hours  of  delightful  solitude, 
holding  sweet  communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
who  seeth  in  secret,  and  will  reward  openly.  The  fol- 
lowim^  lines  were  inscribed  opposite  to  the  door  of 

O 

entrance  ; — 


“O  solitude,  bless'd  state  of  man  below. 

Friend  to  our  thought,  and  balm  for  all  our  woe  ; 

Far  from  throng’d  cities  my  abode  remove. 

To  realms  of  innocence,  and  peace,  and  love : 

That  when  the  sable  shades  of  death  appear. 

And  life’s  clear  light  no  more  these  eyes  shall  cheer. 

Its  work  may  he  fulfill’d,  its  prospects  won, 

Ry  t irtue  measur’d,  not  a setting  sun. 

The  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  erected  a pe- 
destal in  the  garden,  some  years  subsequent  to  How- 
ard’s decease,  which  bears  the  following  inscription 

from  his  pen : — 

“This  garden  was  formed,  the  root-house  buik.  tre^^s^wto^  thTphU^ 

and  adorn  them,  were  planted  in  the  year  176-»  V ydrtuous  ener^^ies 

rhropist,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  this 
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<?nded  in  his  death,  and  have  insured  to  him  a gruiltless  and  imperishable  fame. 
Joshua  Crockford,  whose  hand  put  the  seedlings  into  the  ground,  under  his  mas- 
tcr's  eye,  has  spent  the  interv’ening  years  hi  watching  and  assisting  their  growtli ; 
exhibiting  in  his  narrow  circle  a model  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  neatness.  He 
still  lives,  in  his  eightieth  year,  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  strong  to  fulfil  them; 
contented  in  his  station;  pleased  with  his  diarge;  and  full  of  the  remembrance  of 
his  beloved  master. 

“ August,  1812.  tt  „ 

But  much  as  Howard  loved  retirement,  and  great 
as  were  the  advantages  lie  had  derived  from  it,  he 
never  permitted  it  to  divert  his  attention  from  his 
benevolent  eng’agements.  He  still  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  with  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  in  devising  plans  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  He  built  a number  of  neat,  commodious 
cottages,  to  which  he  attached  a large  garden ; 
and  these  he  let  to  industrious  families  at  mode- 
rate rents.  He  established  schools,  where  children 
ot  both  sexes  were  gratuitously  educated:  and  he 
evidently  took  the  greatest  delight  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  surrounding  peasantry;  with 
a noble  generosity  extending  his  relief  to  all,  of 
every  sect  or  party. 

The  invaluable  assistance  rendered  him  by  Mrs, 
Howard  in  alibis  benevolent  projects,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  entered  into  Ids  plans,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  anecdote  : “ I remember,”  says 
Dr.  Aikin,  “Mr.  Howard’s  telling  me,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  settled  his  accounts  at  the 
close  of  a year,  having  found  a considerable  balance 
in  his  favour,  he  proposed  to  his  wife  to  expend  it  in 
taking  her  for  a journey  of  pleasure  to  Loudon,  or 
m any  other  way  that  would  afford  her  gratification. 
‘What  a pretty  cottage  it  would  build!’  was  her 
answer; — and  to  this  purpose  the  money  was  ap- 
propriated.’ ’ 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  happiest  period  of  How- 
ard’s life.  His  heart  was  gladdened  to  witness  the 
successtul  operation  of  his  benevolent  schemes  : and 
he  was  delighted  toseetlie  poor  peaceful  and  Inupv. 
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But  an  event  was  now  permitted  to  occur,  whicli 
tlirew  a dark  cloud  over  the  whole,  and  became  to 
him  a source  of  sorrow  the  most  poignant.  Mrs. 
Howard’s  health,  though  it  still  continued  delicate, 
was  not  more  so  than  formerly  : she  had  been  mar- 
ried six  years,  without  issue ; but  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  March,  1765,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a son. 
She  continued  so  well  till  the  following  Sunday,  that 
Howard , not  then  apprehending  the  slightest  dangei , 
went  to  church.  No  alteration  had  taken  place  at 
his  return,  but  very  shortly  afterwards,  she  exp  - 
rienced  a sudden  spasmodic  attack  ; and  brfore  p o 
fessional  advice  could  be  had,  she  expired  in  Howard  s 
arms,  while  in  the  act  of  taking  from  him  some  little 

TM^was  a more  severe  stroke  than  any  Howard 
had  yet  experienced.  To  have  one  whom  he  most 
tenderly  loved,  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  Nappies 
vears  of  his  life,  who  had  often  cheered  and  chaimed 
him  by  her  conversation,  and  who  had  cordially  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  his  works 
from  his  embrace,  just  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
borne  him  a son,  and  under  circumstances  so  tr^ 
affecting:  was  a trial  which  required  no  ordinary 
degree  ^f  Christian  principle  patiently  endure 
DeLw  as  Howard  felt  the  separating  stroke  (and 
neve^  did  an  individual  feel  it  more,)  yet  he  boie  it 
with  a Christian  spirit,  silently  submitting  to  the  i- 
vine  will ; assuring  himself  that  it  was  i^cted 
in  mercY  by  a Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  be 

lievoknJe;  and  thongh  he 

it  was  to  have  this  merciful  effect,  ye 

it  firmly,  being  strong  in  faith,  giving  g ory  o 

^°Mrs.  Howard  was  interred  in  a vault,  in  C^rdrng- 

ton  church,  where  her  husband  caused  a marble  tablet 

to  be  erected  to  her  memory,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  ; — 
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I.V  HOPE  OK  A RESURRECTIOI^  TO  ETERNAL  LIKE,  THROUGH  THE 
MERCY  OF  GOD  BY  JESUS  CHRIST, 

RESTS  THE  MORTAL  PART  OF 


HENRIETTA  HOWARD, 

DAUGHTER  OF  EDWARD  LEEDS,  ESQ.,  OF  CROXTON,  IN  CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
WHO  DIED  THE  31ST  OF  MARCH  1765,  AGED  39. 

“ She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  Iier  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness.” — Prov.  xxxiii.  26. 


Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  (and  it  cannot 
appear  otherwise,)  an  attempt  was  made,  by  an  ano- 
nymous maligner,  during  Howard’s  life,  and  again 
after  his  death,  to  represent  his  conduct  towards 
Mrs.  Howard  as  severe  and  unfeeling.  A more  un- 
founded aspersion  the  malice  of  man  never  fabri- 
cated, nor  one  more  unsupported  by  any  thing  like 
the  shadow  of  proof.  Never  was  the  conduct  of  a man 
tohis  wife  more  uniformly  aflfectionate;  and  never  were 
those  little  tender  endearments,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  the  matrimonial  connexion  affords  scope,  and 
which,  if  not  wholly  essential  to  its  happiness,  greatly 
enhance  it,  making  it  a state  approaching  nearer  to 
felicity  than  any  we  can  enjoy  on  earth,  observed 
mutually  with  more  tenderness  than  by  Howard  and 
his  wife  towards  each  other.  The  deep  regret  Howard 
felt  for  her  loss,  which,  indeed,  was  almost  excessive; 
and  the  veneration  he  ever  afterwards  expressed  for 
her  memory,  keeping  the  anniversary  of  her  death 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  as  a day  of  humiliation  and 
fasting ; ever  carrying  with  him  her  miniature  likeness 
in  all  his  travels,  and  strictly  charging  his  son,  years 
afterwards,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  blessing, 
never  to  remove  or  alter,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any 
thing  in  the  garden,  or  elsewhere  on  the  estate,  that 
had  been  done  under  Mrs.  Howard’s  direction ; all 
rebut  the  false  and  malignant  aspersion.  The  testi- 
mony, too,  of  an  intelligent  domestic,  cheerfully  borne 
some  years  afterwards,  who,  had  there  been  the 
least  foundation  for  the  reproach,  must  have  seen 
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it,  having  been  Mrs.  Howard’s  lady’s-maid  ftom  her 
marriage  to  her  death,  to  the  almost  doting  fond- 
ness of  Mr.  Howard  for  his  wife,  shows  that  the  ca- 
lumny rested  only  upon  the  malignity  of  the  de- 
tractor, in  whose  bosom  it  must  have  originated. 

Beino-  by  this  afflicting  bereavement  deprived  ot  a 
most  amiable  partner,  Howard  was  left  to  discharge 
the  joint  parental  duties  of  father  and  mother  to  a son 
of  the  tenderest  age.  In  the  education  of  childien, 
especially  at  the  earliest  stage,  the  tender  sympathies 
of  the  mother  are  of  incalculable  importance  ; none 
can  teach  like  her,  as  none  have  so  powertul  an  in- 
fluence over  the  infant  mind.  The  individuals  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  receiving  their  first 
lessons  in  science  as  well  as  in  religion,  from  a 
judicious  and  pious  mother,  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  So  many  little  marks  of  atten- 
tion require  to  be  paid  our  offspring,  in  their  in- 
fancy and  earliest  childhood,  and  such  continual  and 
watchful  solicitude  is  needful  to  be  exerted,  as  no 
father,  with  the  utmost  attention,  could  ever  pei- 
form  so  properly  as  an  affectionate  mother. 

Howard  was  fully  aware  of  the  additional  obliga- 
tion and  increased  responsibility  of  his  new  situa- 
tion ; and  as  he  felt  the  highest  regard  for  the  dear 
and  only  pledge  given  him  of  his  union  with  a most 
beloved  wife,  he  immediately  took  such  steps  as 
appeared  to  him  the  wisest  to  insure  his  health,  and 
to  train  him  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  He  engaged  a 
pious  and  excellent  female,  who  possessed  every 
qualification  he  could  wish,  and  m whom  he  could 
place  the  greatest  confidence,  partly  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  but  chiefly  to  take  the  manap- 
ment  and  oversight  of  his  infpt  charge.  To  her 
sole  care  Howard  might  have  left  his  son,  at  least 
for  the  first  year ; but  such  was  his  anxiety  respecting 
him,  and  so  important  did  he  deem  it  to  have  a ript 
bias  given  to  his  mind  on  its  very  first  openings,  that 
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]ie  would  often  take  tlie  liveliest  interest  in  his  ma- 
nag-einent  in  infancy,  and  was  accustomed  to  give 
particular  directions  respecting  his  treatment,  even 
at  this  tender  age. 

The  views  which  Howard  entertained  of  educa- 
tion were  strict  and  peculiar.  “ Regarding  children,” 
says  Dr.  Aikin,  “ as  creatures  possessed  of  strong 
passions  and  desires,  without  reason  and  experience 
to  control  them,  he  thought  that  nature  seemed  to 
mark  them  out  as  subjects  of  absolute  authority ; 
and  that  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  to  be 
inculcated  upon  them,  was  implicit  and  unlimited 
obedience.  And  as  this  cannot  be  effected  by  any 
reasoning  process,  before  reason  has  its  commence- 
rnent,  it  must  be  done  by  coercion.  Implicit  obe- 
dience in  a child,  he  considered  as  essential  to  the 
ground-work  ot  a good  education  ; but  the  coercion 
he  practised  was  the  most  calm  and  gentle, .while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  steady  and  resolute." 

This  difficult  matter  he  managed  so  as  to  attain 
his  point  completely,  in  a manner  so  admirable , that 
no  dangerous  impressions  could  possibly  be  made  on 
the  child  s mental  faculties,  since  it  was  free  from 
every  thing  violent  or  capricious,  It  was  a rule 
with  him  that  the  child  should  never  have  any  thing- 
given  him  for  which  he  cried;  and  Dr.  Aikin  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote,  told  him  by  Howard, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  usually  quieted 
the  child.  “The  boy  one  day  wanted  something 
which  it  was  improper  for  him  to  have,  and  on  its 
being  refused,  burst  into  a fit  of  crying  which  the 
nurse  could  not  restrain  ; on  which  Howard  took 
him  from  her,  laid  him  gently  on  his  lap,  and  there 
let  him  remain,  till  at  length  he  was  so  worn  out 
with  crying  that  he  became  quiet.”  This  process, 
a few  times  repeated,  had  such  an  effect,  that  the 
child,  if  crying  ever  so  violently,  was  quiet  the  in- 
stant it  was  resorted  to. 
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All  this  was  effected  without  a single  harsh  threat, 
or  any  thing  that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  un- 

Ln  ; hence  he  persevered  in  it  with  ^ 

nev;-  with  undL  severity  Yet  the  conduct  oj 
this  excellent  man  towards  his  child  h^s  been 
basely  censured  and  maligned.  The  breath  of  c - 
lumny  has  dared  to  assert  that  Howard  s treatment 
of  his  son  was  severe  and  harsh,  such  ^ 

tionate  parent  could  pursue  to  his  offsprino- 
false  report  was  never  fabricated.  Howard  s con- 
duct, in  the  whole  affair,  with  almost  every  action 
of  his  life  falsify  it  and  expose  its  absurdity. 

That  tli’e  system  of  education  which  Howard  pur- 
sued in  trainino-  up  his  son  was  the  wisest  and  that 

the  means  he  took  to  check,  in  the  child’s  infancy,  the 

u-rowth  of  any  thing  like  self-indulgence,  were  the 
best  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert.  Muc 
may  undoubtedly  be  said  in  favour  of  early  coercion 
^nd  discipline;  and,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  in  certoin  cases,  it  would  perhaps  answer  a go^oc 
purpose  • but  that  it  would  do  so  invariably  we  can- 

system  and  however  ill  adapted  it  was  to  the  parti 
S ar  case  of  his  infant  son,  we  cannot  for  a mo- 
ment admit  that  he  made  choice  of  it  out  of  any 
want  of  affection  for  his  child.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  assured,  that  in  every  step  he  took  m traini  g 
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him  up,  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a desire  to  pro- 
mote his  welfare  ; and  that  the  means  he  pursued 
were,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  calculated  to  insure 

its  accomplishment.  , i • 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Howard  s delight  in 
his  Cardington  estate  was  greatly  diminished ; it 
presented  to  his  view  so  many  memorials  ot  the 
hours  they  had  happily  spent  together,  that  it  con- 
stantly opened  afresh  those  wounds  which  her  death 
had  occasioned.  But  such  was  the  anxiety  he  telt 
for  his  infant  son,  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  im- 
proper treatment,  that  he  remained  there  till  the 
child  was  more  than  twelve  moriths  old.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  having  had  sufficient  proof  that  he 
might  safely  intrust  him  with  his  housekeeper,  ant 
finding  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  strength,  he 
repaired  for  a few  months,  at  the  close  ot  1766,  to 
Bath.  Here  he  occasionally  amused  himselt  by 
pursuing  his  favourite  philosophical  inquiries,  as  we 
find  by  a paper  on  the  heat  of  the  Bath  waters,^ 
subsequently  published  among  the  Transactions  ot 
the  Royal  Society,  bearing  his  signature,  dated 
30th  January,  1787. 

Tlie  more  effectually  to  divert  his  mind  from  those 
melancholy  reflections  which  he  still  could  not  avoid 
associating  with  Cardington,  he  resolved  in  the  en- 
suing spring  to  take  a short  tour  through  Holland. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Edward  Leeds,  escp,  his  late 
wife’s  brother ; and  he  intended  to  have  taken  with 
him  Richard  Gough,  esq.,  the  editor  of  Camden’s  Bri- 
tannica,  whom  he  had  often  met  with  at  the  Royal 
Society.  In  reply  to  Howard’s  kind  and  pressing 
invitation,  that  gentleman  politely  informed  hini, 
that  nothing  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  his 
feelings  than  to  have  accepted  his  offer,  which, 
however,  on  account  of  his  numerous  engagements, 
h&  was  compelled  to  decline. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  Howard  remained  in 
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Holland,  probably  not  beyond  the  period  he  origi- 
nally fixed.  Soon  after  his  return  he  repaired  to 
Cardington,  where  he  seems  principally  to  have  re- 
sided during  that  and  the  following  years.  His  son 
was  now  at  an  interesting  age,  having  just  begun 
to  prattle ; and  we  have  the  best  evidence  to  prove 
that  Howard  took  all  the  interest  which  the  most 
affectionate  parent  could  have  taken  in  promoting 
his  happiness ; furnishing  him  with  such  things  for 
his  amusement,  and  helps  to  his  improvement,  as 
w’ere  suitable  to  the  son’s  age  and  the  father’s  wealth, 
and  never  checking  him  in  any  of  his  infantile  en- 
gagements, but  evidently  taking  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing them  himself,  except  when  they  interrupted  his 
own  pursuits,  or  were  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
child.  In  the  social  circle,  Howard  would  often  fetch 
his  son,  to  show  what  progress  he  had  made ; and 
every  one  saw  with  pleasure  how  strongly  he  was 
attached  to  the  child.  These  are  proofs,  if  any  were 
wanted,  to  show  how  utterly  false  and  groundless 
was  the  charge  brought  against  Howard,  of  having 
no  aflPection  for  his  offspring. 

Howard's  detractors  have  reported  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  lock  up  his  son,  at  this  tender  age, 
in  the  root-house,  and  there  to  confine  him  for 
hours  together,  for  the  most  trivial  offences.  They 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  was  kept 
in  this  place  one  whole  night.  The  truth  is,  that  all 
these  reports  rest  solely  on  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend  had  from  Mr. 
Howard  himself,  and  which  in  vindication  of  his 
character,  he  communicated  in  a letter  to  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

“ It  was  Mr.  Howard’s  constant  practice  to  walk 
out  with  his  child  in  the  garden  while  the  servants 
were  at  dinner.  In  one  of  these  little  excursions, 
with  Master  Howard  in  his  hand,  (who  was  th-en 
about  three  years  old,)  the  father  being  much  enter- 
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tainecl  by  the  innocent  prattle  of  his  son,  they  went 
on  till  they  came  to  the  root-house  or  hermitage,  in 
a retired  part  of  the  garden,  with  which  the  young 
gentleman  was  familiarly  acquainted,  and  were 
there  for  some  time,  diverting  each  other.  H Idle 
thus  engaged,  the  footman  came  running  with  great 
haste,  to  inform  his  master  that  a gentleman  on 
horseback  was  at  the  door,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  him  immediately,  upon  some  business  of  im- 
portance. Desirous  of  being  with  the  gentleman  as 
soon  as  possible,  Howard  locked  up  the  child  in  the 
hermitage  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  telling  him, 
in  a kind  and  playful  manner,  to  be  a good  boy,  and 
to  keep  quiet,  as  he  shoidd  soon  come  to  him  again. 
He  then  ran  to  the  gentleman  in  waiting,  and  the 
conversation  continuing  much  longer  than  he  had 
exjrected,  the  child  wholly  escaped  his  recollection, 
until  the  gentleman’s  departure  ; when,  on  inquir- 
ing for  the  child,  and  learning  that  he  had  not  been 
seen,  he  instantly  recollected  having  locked  him  up 
in  the  hermitage.  Alarmed  at  his  having  been  there 
so  long,  he  ran  immediately  to  deliver  him,  and  found 
him  sound  asleep  on  the  matting  of  the  floor  ; on 
awaking  him  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  con- 
finement had  injured  him  in  the  slightest  degree, 
though  he  was  sorry  it  had  happened.”  This  is  the 
incident  that  has  been  worked  up,  by  ignorance  or 
something  worse,  into  a tale  of  hideous  and  deli- 
berate cruelty.  On  what  slight  pretences  will  ma- 
levolence find  materials  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
virtuous  and  good ! 

The  deep  interest  Howard  felt  in  his  son’s  welfare 
made  him  anxious  that  his  young  mind  should 
receive  no  ill  impressions  from  improper  associates. 
Hence  he  never  permitted  him  to  play  with  children 
whose  parents  paid  no  attention  to  religion.  When 
he  had  reached  his  third  year,  Howard  scarcely  ever 
went  out  in  his  chaise  without  taking  him  ; and  the 
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child,  at  that  age,  always  accompanied  his  father  to 
public  worship.  His  behaviour  there  was  so  or- 
derly, and  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  father 
towards  him  so  visible,  that  it  excited  the  notice  of 
tliose  who  sat  in  the  adjoining  pews.  Howard  was 
frequently  seen  with  his  arms  round  the  child  s 
waist,  to  support  him  when  he  thought  him  fatigued  ; 
and  a glow  of  delight  was  often  visible  in  his  coun- 
tenance, while  he  looked  down,  with  all  the  fondness 
of  the  kindest  parent,  upon  the  child  whom  he  was 
thus  endeavouring  to  train  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Was  this  likely  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  one  who 
had  no  affection  for  his  child  1 and  can  any  thing 
further  be  necessary  to  falsify  the  malignant  and 
wicked  attempt  to  blast  the  reputation  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1769  Howard  found  that  the 
continual  painful  reflections  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  instead  of  subsiding,  became  much  more 
severe,  and  preyed  so  heavily  upon  his  mind,  as 
considerably  to  injure  his  health.  And  as  every 
thing  connected  with  the  estate  of  Cardington 
seemed  to  call  his  loss  afresh  to  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  another  continental  tour;  which, 
indeed,  the  state  of  his  health  had  now  rendered 
indispensable.  Intending  to  be  absent  for  a much 
lono-er  period  than  before,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  place  his  son  at  a respectable  boarding-school, 
where  proper  care  would  be  taken  of  his  instruc- 
tion and  morals,  and  his  miiid  be  at  the  same 
time  furnished  with  right  principles.  As  the  child 
was  then  little  more  than  four  years  old,  he  wisely 
thought  a lady’s  school  would  be  the  most  proper,  as 
he  was  less  likely  to  meet  with  that  rough  treat- 
ment to  which  the  weak  and  timid  are  often  exposed 
from  their  turbulent  fellow-pupils  in  other  esta- 
blishments. After  diligent  inquiry,  he  at  length 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  lady  who 
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kept  a select  school  for  young  ladies,  at  Cheshunt, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  who  occasionally,  to  oblige  a 
friend,  took  young  gentlemen  in,  under  a certain 
age.  It  was  ever  a source  of  much  satisfaction  to 
Howard  that  he  had  taken  this  step. 

Some  may  probably  think  that  in  this  chapter  we 
have  too  minutely  detailed  the  conduct  of  Howard 
towards  his  son  ; we  can  only  say  in  excuse,  that  we 
should  have  been  less  particular  had  it  not  been  loi 
the  unhappy  affliction  which  subsequently  befel  young 
Howard ; and  for  the  vile  attempts  made  to  attribute 
it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  his  father  s unkind- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Howard  embarks  for  the  Contuient — Arrives  at  Pans 
—Proceeds  into  Italy— Opinion  of  popery— Serious 
reflections— Pernicious  effects  of  a residence  in  po- 
pish countries — Pisit  to  Geneva — to  Pans  to  Hol- 
land—Protracted  stay  on  the  Continent— Again  visits 
France — Traverses  the  Southern  provinces — Crosses 
the  Apennine  mountains — Reaches  Rome  Reflections 
on  visiting  it — Proceeds  to  Naples — Ascends  Vesuvius 
—Solemn  act  of  dedication— Passes  through  lower 
Germany — Returns  to  England. 

Howard  now  made  preparations  for  his  intended 
journey;  and  having  completed  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  entrusted  the  care  of  the  Cardington 
estate  to  his  faithful  coachman,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  bailiff,  he  wrote  again  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Gough,  informing  him  what  route  he  intended  to 
take,  and  earnestly  requesting  him  to  become  his 
fellow-traveller,  this  second  invitation,  however, 
the  multiplicity  of  Mr.  Gough’s  engagements  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  accept,  though  he 
would  most  willingly  have  complied  with  it,  had  it 
been  in  his  power.  The  disappointment  Howard  felt, 
in  not  having  him  for  a companion,  did  not  divert 
him  from  his  purpose,  though  it  greatly  diminished 
the  pleasure  he  anticipated  from  the  journey  , but 
he  determined  to  proceed  alone.  He  accordingly 
embarked  at  London,  on  board  a packet,  and  in- 
stead of  proceeding  direct  to  Naples,  as  he  origi- 
nally intended,  he  landed  at  Calais  and  thence  passed 
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through  the  south  of  France  to  Geneva,  where  he 
spent  a few  weeks,  previous  to  his  entrance  into 
Italy. 

Early  in  November  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  that  month  we  find,  from  a 
rough  journal  which  he  then  began  to  keep,  that  he 
had  reached  Milan.  His  soul  was  stirred  within 
him  to  witness  the  gross  superstition  which  every- 
where prevailed  around  him.  “ I purcha.sed,”  he 
says,  “ an  almanack,  and  found  that  tlie  holidays  in 
Italy  amount  to  eighty-three,  including  sabbath- 
days;  thus  taking  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  and 
business,  thirty-one  entire  days  during  the  year. 
Oh ! how  is  pure  religion  debased  by  these  people, 
who  despise  all  that  are  not  of  their  own  faith,  and 
while  they  rob  the  poor  of  their  time  by  their  holi- 
days, countenance  the  perpetration  of  every  species 
ot  vice  on  the  sabbath  ! When  men  leave  the  truth 
and  set  up  their  own  inventions,  God  often  leaves 
them ; and  then  how  low  do  they  fall  ! Religion 
here  is  debased  into  show  and  ceremony.  Blessed  be 
God  who  has  called  us  Protestants  out  of  such  gross 
darkness  : how  ought  we  to  praise  him  for  the  Re- 
formation !”  These  remarks  aflTord  proofs  that  FIow- 
ard,  even  then,  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  human 
nature ; but  that  he  accustomed  himself  to  look  at 
things  not  as  the  mere  politician  who  frequently  ex- 
cludes religion  from  all  his  plans,  but  rather  as  a 
Christian  philosopher.  As  such,  he  saw  that  the  mum- 
meries of  popery  and  its  burdensome  and  worse  than 
useless  ceremonies  proved  it  to  be  a system  based  in 
error,  inasmuch  as  it  required  sacrifices,  and  enjoined 
services,  the  observance  of  which  occasioned  a serious 
interruption  to  the  business  of  life. 

It  was  Howard’s  intention,  when  he  quitted 
England,  to  have  wintered  at  Geneva,  and  to  have 
remained  for  a considerable  time  in  Italy.  But  lie 
was  not  aware  that  in  this  land  of  darkness  and  gross 
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superstition,  where  mockery  and  show  had  usurped 
Uie  name  of  religion,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  him 
to  pay  that  regard  to  public  worship  on  the  sabbath, 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  omit ; hence  he 
resolved  to  forego  much  of  the  pleasure  he  had  an- 
ticipated. “ I determined,”  he  says,  “ after  much 
deliberation,  to  return  without  seeing  the  south  o 
Italy ; conceiving  it  to  be  improper,  for  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  my  curiosity,  to  incur  the  loss  of  so  many 
sabbaths,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
general  tenour  of  my  life,  and  must  have  given  me 
pain  on  a death-bed,  on  a retrospective  view,  as 
unbecoming  a disciple  of  Christ,  whose  mind  I wish 
to  have  formed  in  my  soul.  These  thoughts,  with 
the  desire  I feel  to  see  my  dear  boy,  determine  me 
to  restrain  my  curiosity.  O,  why  should  vanity  and 
folly,  pictures  and  baubles,  or  even  the  sight  ot  stu- 
pendous mountains,  beautiful  lulls,  and  rich  valhes, 
which  will  ere  long  all  be  consumed,  engross  the 
thoughts  of  a candidate  for  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
whom  God  hath  raised  to  the  hope  of  that  glory, 
soon  to  be  revealed  to  all  who  are  washed  and  sanc- 
tified by  faith  in  the  Redeemer ! O,  my  soul,  look 
forward  to  that  glorious  world  of  light,  life,  and 
love,  compared  with  which,  every  thing  here  is  low, 
mean,  and  little!  The  preparation  of  the  heart  is 
from  God.  Prepare,  O God  ! the  heart  of  thy  nn 
worthy  creature,  and  unto  thee  shall  be  ascribed  all 
the  glory  through  eternity.  Even  now  my  trembling 
soul  almost  longs  to  take  its  Hight  regions  where 
sin  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  and  where  God  my 
Redeemer,  is  all  in  all.  O,  happy  spirits  that  are 
safe  in  these  mansions  1 they  know  the  wonders  of 

redeeming  love.”  ■ „ 

In  what  an  amiable  light  does  the  foi^gomg 
tract  present  the  character  of  Howard  ! How  cheei^ 
fully  did  he  relinquish  his  own  gratification,  thougli 
its  indulgence  was  in  itself  by  no  means  improper, 
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because  he  thought  it  might  prove  on  the  whole 
injurious  to  his  spiritual  interests.  Strong  as  his 
desire  was  to  view  the  scenery  of  that  lovely 
country,  yet  would  he  not  gratify  it  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  guilt  upon  his  conscience.  It  is  plain,  from 
this  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  journal,  that 
he  set  the  highest  value  upon  religion,  and  carefully 
avoided  taking  any  step,  however  allowable  in  itself, 
that  would  be  likely,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  im- 
pair his  spiritual  vigour.  He  lived  near  to  God,  and 
felt  greatly  the  loss  of  those  public  means  of  religion 
which  at  home  he  had  so  much  enjoyed. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
wished  to  return  without  seeing  so  much  of  Italy  as 
he  intended  ; quitting,  without  reluctance,  a country 
which  both  nature  and  art  had  contributed  to  render 
highly  interesting,  but  where  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  its  moral  impurity.  That 
Italy  should  have  had  this  effect  on  Howard’s  mind 
we  may  well  suppose,  since  a modern  intelligent 
traveller  thus  describes  the  religious  results  which  a 
residence  in  that  country  would  be  likely  to  produce. 
“In  respect  to  the  pompous  formalities,  the  gor- 
geous imagery,  the  superstitious  rites,  the  solemn 
mockeries,  and  the  sickening  delusions  of  Italian 
worship,  whatever  influence  they  may  have  on  a people 
immersed  in  ignorance,  and  trammelled  in  priest- 
craft, they  can  have  but  one  of  two  effects  upon  Eng- 
lishmen, that  of  turning  the  Romish  religion  into 
ridicule  in  strong  minds,  (the  writer  should  have 
added,  and  of  exciting  the  deepest  pity  for  the  degra- 
dation of  its  deluded  votaries,)  and  that  of  overpower- 
ing and  converting  minds  that  are  weak.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  less  deplorable  of  the  two  evils.  I suspect 
that  the  habit  of  despising  religion  does  not  always 
strengthen  our  veneration  for  that  which  we  profess. 
Experience,  not  very  limited,  has  convinced  me  tliat 
the  genuine  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Cliristianity 
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inculcated  in  early  life  at  home,  have  not  gained,  in 
general,  by  intercourse  with  foreigners,  whether 
Christian  or  heathen.”* 

After  re-crossing  the  Alps,  which  he  was  seven 
days  in  performing,  Howard  again  proceeded  to 
Geneva;  and  on  his  second  visit  to  that  celebrated 
city,  he  found  some  individuals  with  whose  conversa- 
tion and  piety  he  was  much  delighted,  and  in  whose 
company,  during  his  continuance  there,  he  spent  the 
V greater  part  of  his  time.  He  regretted  much,  how- 
ever, to  learn,  that  the  vile  principles  contained  m 
the  productions  of  Voltaire  and  other  French  infidels 
prevailed  even  in  this  city,  to  a lamentable  extent, 
producing,  as  was  invariably  the  case,  wherever  they 
were  received,  the  most  pernicious  effects  on  the  de- 
luded individuals  who  embraced  them,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

Quitting  Geneva,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
stopped  ten  days ; here  he  was  treated  as  an  English 
gentleman  of  high  respectability,  by  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  was  then  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  with  whom,  in  company  with 
several  other  English  gentlemen  of  distinction,  How- 
ard dined  on  one  occasion  during  his  stay.  From 
France  he  passed  into  Holland,  a country  which  he 
alwaysfeltpleased  to  visit;  partly  from  the  resemblance 
its  institutions  bore  to  his  own,  but  chiefly  liora  the 
liberal  spirit  of  its  government,  and  the  respectful 
attention  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  great  duties 

of  religion.  . 

On  his  way  from  Paris,  and  while  at  Abbeville,  he 

addressed  a 'letter,  dated  January  4,  1770,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Syraonds,  in  which,  after  briefly  describing 
the  route  he  had  taken,  he  remarks,  in  a strain  ot 
piety  the  most  pleasing  ; “ Thus,  dear  sir,  l am  tra- 
velling from  one  country  to  another,  I trust  with  some 


♦ James  Johnson  on  Change  of  Air.  Seep.  27G. 
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good  hope,  through  abundant  grace,  to  a far  better. 
My  knowledge  of  Imman  nature  should  be,  and  I 
hope  is,  enlarged  by  seeing  more  of  the  tempers, 
tastes,  and  dispositions  of  different  people:  but  my 
soul  shudders  at  the  thought  of  what  some  vainly 
call  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  human  nature; 
for  ‘ how  is  the  gold  become  dross  !’  I bless  God  1 
am  well,  have  a calm  and  easy  flow  of  spirits,  and 
have  been  preserved  and  supported  through  not  a 
little  fatigue.  My  thoughts  are  often  with  you  on 
the  sabbath-day.  I always  loved  my  Carclington 
and  Bedford  friends,  but  I think  distance  makes  me 
love  them  more.  Remember  me  to  them  affection- 
ately : and  rest  assured  that  my  ardent  prayer  is  for 
your  success  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  our  divine  Redeemer.” 

Howard  remained  in  Holland  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  1770,  occasionally  removing  from  one 
to^vn  to  another ; change  of  scene  and  of  air  being 
the  only  means  recommended  to  him  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  his  still  very  delicate  health.  Of  the  decidedly 
serious  tone  of  his  mind,  we  have  a convincing  proof 
m the  following  extract  from  his  Journal,  dated 
Hague,  Sunday  evening,  February  11  : “I  have  to 
record  the  goodness  of  God  to  the  unworthiest  of 
his  creatures,  in  having  experienced,  for  some  days 
past,  an  habitual  serious  frame — much  contrition 
for  my  sin  and  folly — power  to  apply  to  the  blood  of 
Jesus  for  pardon — faith  solemnly  to  surrender  my- 
self and  babe  to  Him,  begging  the  conduct  and 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit — more  tenderness  of  con- 
science, I would  humbly  hope,  and  a greater  fear  of 
offending  God — a temper  more  abstracted  from  the 
world— more  resigned  to  life  or  death— thirsting  for 
communion  with  God,  as  mij  Lord  and  ?«?/  God. 
O the  wonders  of  redeeming  love ! T,  even  I have 
sonie  faint  hope,  through  the  perfect  righteousness 
and  full  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  divine"  Redeemer, 
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I shall  be  made  a monument  of  the  free  mercy  of  God, 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Shout,  O my  soul  ! grace, 
grace  ; free,  rich,  sovereign,  unbounded  grace  ! To 
myself  I cannot  ascribe  it.  I am  an  ill  and  a hell- 
deserving creature  ; but  where  sin  hath  abounded,  I 
trust  grace  superabounds.  What  joy  do  I feel  in 
having  a good  hope,  that  nothing  shall  separate  my 
soul  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus!  See  to 
it,  O my  soul,  that  as  such  a frame  as  thou  now  en- 
joyest  is  thy  delight,  that  thou  pray  frequently  and 
fervently  to  thy  heavenly  Father  to  bless  his  word, 
and  thy  meditations  upon  it  in  thy  retired  moments, 
to  thy  serious  conduct  in  life.  Let  not  the  interests 
of  a moment  engross  thy  thoughts,  or  be  preferred 
to  thy  eternal  interests  ; look  forward  to  that  glory 
which  will  be  revealed  to  those  who  are  faithful 
unto  death.  Walk  thou  with  God,  be  faithful, 
hold  on  and  hold  out,  and  then  what  words  can  utter 
the  bliss  that  awaits  thee  1” 

This  is  the  language  of  atruly  humble,  devout  soul, 
breathing  out  its  desires  after  God,  and  panting  to 
be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  To  some  it  may 
seem  like  the  ravings  of  a distempered  mind,  or  the 
vehement  but  intemperate  desires  of  a fanatic  ; but 
let  such  remember  what  was  the  character  of  the 
individual  by  whom  it  was  employed.  Perhaps  no 
man  was  ever  more  sober-minded,  or  guided  less  by 
his  passions  than  Howard  ; all  his  plans  were  most 
cautiously  laid,  and  he  never  undertook  any  thing 
without  great  deliberation.  He  accustomed  himself 
invariably  to  act  from  principle,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  proceed  in  any  measure  contrary  to 
the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  ’.  that  he  felt  the 
force  of  what  he  recorded  is  certain,  for  he  would 
have  shrunk  with  abhorrence  from  employing  a single 
expression  respecting  his  experience  that  was  not 
strictly  true.  How  far  such  an  individual  was  likely 
to  be  the  dupe  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  we  must 
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leave  to  the  decision  of  others  ; for  ourselves,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  any  one  less  likely  to  be  led  away 
by  his  feelings  into  the  regions  of  fancy  and  delusion. 

It  v/as  Howard’s  intention  to  liave  returned  direct 
from  Holland  to  England,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1770  ; but  so  painful  were  the  reflections  that  were 
still  associated  with  his  beloved  Cardington,  and 
so  little  did  he  feel  his  health  improved,  that  though 
he  would  have  been  glad,  for  many  reasons,  to  have 
taken  this  step,  yet  he  found  that  in  his  present 
weak  state  it  would  be  unwise.  After,  therefore, 
making  such  arrangements  with  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  distribution  of  his  accustomed  bounty 
among  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  at  Cardington 
and  Bedford,  as  would  prevent  them  from  expe- 
riencing any  serious  loss  during  his  protracted  ab- 
sence, he  determined  again  to  visit  Italy,  being 
assured  that  he  could  only  recover  his  health  by  a 
tour  through  that  country. 

He  left  Holland  early  in  March,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  passing  thence  to  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and 
Lyons.  In  each  of  these  places  he  made  a short 
stay,  sufficient  to  view  the  different  objects  of  curi- 
osity that  he  thought  deserved  notice.  He  reached 
Lyons  by  the  beginning  of  April  ; and  the  following 
extract  from  his  Journal  shows  how  jealous  he  was 
lest  he  should  misemploy  his  talents,  or  take  any 
wrong  step.  “ Lyons,  April  4th. — What  repeated 
instancesof  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  have  I ex- 
perienced ! Hitherto  1 have  been  preserved  in  health 
and  safety,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! O my 
soul,  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a serious, 
thankful,  humble  frame  of  mind  ; be  it  thy  chief 
desire  that  the  honour  of  God  and  the  spread  of  thy 
Redeemer’s  name  and  gospel  may  be  promoted. 
Consider  the  everlasting  worth  of  spiritual  and  di- 
vine enjoyments  ; thou  wilt  then  see  the  vanity  and 
nothingness  of  worldly  pleasures.  Remember  that 
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St.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  Christ  crucified.  I wish  ever  to  culti- 
vate a tenderness  of  conscience,  to  take  no  step 
without  acknowledging  God.  I hope  my  present 
journey  into  Italy  is  in  no  respect  wrong.  I shall 
rejoice  if  in  any  way  1 can  bring  the  least  improve- 
ment that  may  be  useful  to  my  country.  But,  O my 
soul,  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not;  daily  and  fervently 
pray  for  restraining  grace  ; remember,  if  thou  desirest 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  wishest  that  thy  last 
end  may  be  like  his,  thy  life  must  also  resemble  his. 
In  a little  while  thy  course  will  be  finished,  and  thy 
last  sand  run  out.  Soon  must  thou  take  a final  fare- 
well of  thy  dear  boy,  and  be  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Wanting  indeed  wouldst  thou  be  found  ; but  O the 
glorious  hope  of  an  interest  in  the  blood  and  right- 
eousness of  thy  Redeemer  and  God  ! Into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  God  of  my  salvation  do  I,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  commit  my  spirit.  He  is  my  hope 
in  time,  and  my  trust  through  eternity.” 

After  stopping  a few  days  at  Lyons,  Howard  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Seine  to  Avignon,  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  walks.  He  passed  thence  to 
Aix  ; and  then  rode  to  Marseilles,  where  the  cliief 
object  that  attracted  his  attention  was  its  spacious 
and  commodious  harbour.  Toulon  was  his  next 
halting-place  ; the  road  to  which  he  describes  as 
romantic  and  pleasant,  having  many  British  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  hedges,  with  oranges  and  lemons 
in  most  of  the  gardens.  Quitting  Toulon,  he  tra- 
velled to  Antibes,  and  sailed  thence  to  Nice  and 
Monaneo.  He  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  Genoa  ; 
and  admired  much  the  stateliness  of  that  ancient 
town,  which  he  thought  not  exceeded  by  any  he 
had  seen.  He  next  passed' to  Pisa,  remarkable  for 
its  elegant  church,  the  gates  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem. 

His  route  from  Pisa  was  to  Leghorn  ; and  thence  to 
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Florence;  whence  he  proceeded,  tlirough  a pleasant 
though  depopulated  country,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
the  imperial  city  ; “ where,”  he  justly  remarks, 
“ there  are  many  monuments  to  humble  the  pride 
of  men,  and  show  liow  luxury  and  wickedness  will 
sink  a nation.”  From  this  seat  of  learning,  and 
cradle  of  superstition,  Howard  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  esteemed  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Sy- 
monds  : — “ The  esteem  yourself  and  some  of  my 
friends  have  for  me,  humbles  me  to  think  what  I 
ought  to  be ; but  G how  mean  and  defective  am  I ! 
yet  have  I amidst  all,  I hope,  a sincere  love  to  all  who 
bear  the  impress  of  our  divine  Master.  Since  I 
quitted  Holland  I have  traversed  the  southern  part 
of  France,  and  passed  the  Apennine  mountains, 
which  took  me  four  days,  without  the  company  of 
one  Englishman  even  for  a single  mile.  Through 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  though  the  road  1 
have  had  to  pass  has  been  dangerous,  I have  tra- 
velled pleasantly  on,  and  have  enjoyed  an  easy,  calm 
flow  of  spirits.  I carry  with  me  a little  tea-equipage, 
with  which,  as  occasion  requires  it,  1 regale  myself, 
and  have  little  regard  for  any  thing  else.  My  thoughts 
are  often  with  my  Bedford  friends,  to  whom  I beg 
to  be  affectionately  remembered  ; and  as  they  know 
it  is  the  divine  presence  and  favour  that  makes  every 
place  happy,  1 return  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  interest  1 have  had  in  their  sacred 
moments.  1 am  travelling  over  desolate  places  of 
ancient  grandeur;  and  1 feel  it  overpowers  that  sel- 
fish and  vain  principle  which  is  rooted  in  my  consti- 
tution, while  it  humbles  the  pride  of  my  heart.” 

The  reflections  of  a man  like  Howard,  on  the  va- 
rious objects  to  which  his  attention  would  be  called, 
in  this  once  magnificent  city,  could  not  fail  to  be 
interesting.  “ The  amazing  ruins  oftemples,  palaces, 
aqueducts,  and  other  splendid  buildings,”  he  says, 
“ gives  me  some  faint  idea  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
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of  this  renowned  city,  now  comparatively  a desert. 
When  I view  its  statues,  paintings,  and  architec- 
ture, all  specimens  of  the  utmost  stretch  of  human 
skill,  surrounded  with  desolation,  my  thoughts 
are  raised  to  that  glorious  world,  that  heavenly 
city,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  where  sin,  sorrow, 
and  every  imperfection  will  be  done  away.  O,  the 
free,  sovereign,  and  unbounded  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!  how  thankful  ought  we  Protestants 
to  be  for  the  glorious  gospel  we  have  in  our  hands  ! 
The  happiness  we  enjoy,  millions  in  this  country 
do  not  possess.  The  pope  passed  very  close  to  me 
yesterday  : he  waved  his  hand  to  bless  me ; I bowed, 
but  not  kneeling,  some  of  the  cardinals  were  dis- 
pleased. I never  can,  however,  kneel  to  any  creature, 
as  I should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  adoration 
which  I have  seen  paid  to  his  holiness.  My  temper 
is  too  open  for  this  country,  where  that  most  cruel 
of  institutions,  the  inquisition,  stops  all  mouths.” 

Never  was  an  individual  more  sensible  of  the 
value  of  religious  liberty,  or  more  thankful  for 
its  enjoyment  than  Howard.  He  invariably  spoke 
of  it  as  a blessing  which  Englishmen  could  not 
too  highly  prize,  and  for  which  it  was  impossible 
they  could  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Hence  he  would 
naturally  feel  a mixture  of  holy  indignation  and  re- 
gret at  the  triumph  of  superstition  and  bigotry  in 
any  country,  especially  in  one  so  fair  and  beautiful 
as  that  of  Italy.  Regarding  religious  toleration  as 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  powers  of 
men,  and  the  maintenance  of  truth  in  all  its  parts, 
he  had  always  been  its  zealous  advocate.  But  he 
had  never  been  so  fully  alive  to  its  value  as  he 
was  now  that  he  witnessed  the  pernicious  effects  of 
intolerance,  in  the  ludicrous  ceremonies  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Romish  church. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1770,  Howard  left 
Rome  for  Naples,  intending  to  return  in  time  to 
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witness  a celebrated  procession  wliich  was  to  take 
place  on  the  19th  of  June.  Wliile  at  Naples  he  as- 
cended Mount  Vesuvius,  and  had  the  courage  to 
make  some  curious  observations  on  tlie  degree  of 
heat  at  its  highest  points.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
up  to  its  very  summit,  and  entered  the  crater 
as  far  as  possible,  laying  himself  down  upon  the 
masses  of  lava,  the  heat  of  which  was  almost  be- 
yond endurance  ; and  then  reaching  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  thrust  the  thermometer  into  the  hottest 
open  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  being  de- 
sirous that  his  observations  should  be  as  accurate 
as  possible.  He  communicated  the  results  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  observations  were  subse- 
quently published  among  their  Transactions. 

Howard  found  it  impossible  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship on  the  sabbath  during  his  stay  in  Italy;  the 
idolatrous  ceremonies  practised  in  the  Roman 
church,  being,  in  his  estimation,  little  better  than 
solemn  mockery.  But  as  he  could  not  permit  the 
day  to  pass  unnoticed,  he  constantly  spent  it  in 
meditation  and  private  devotional  exercises.  While 
at  Naples,  on  Sunday,  May  27,  we  find  him  making 
a solemn  dedication  of  himself  and  all  he  possessed 
to  God,  in  the  way  that  had  long  been  practised 
among  the  ancient  nonconformists. 

The  following  is  the  covenant  which  he  there  pre- 
pared. It  is  so  descriptive  of  the  state  of  his  mind 
at  that  period,  and  breathes  throughout  such  a truly 
Christian  spirit,  that  it  coidd  not,  injustice  to  his 
character,  be  withheld.  “ When  I left  Italy  last  year, 

I did  so  because  it  then  appeared  proper.  In  re- 
turning again,  I hope  I have  not  been  left  to  follow 
the  presumptuous  dictates  of  a foolish  heart,  but 
have  been  under  the  best  direction.  I found,  by  my 
stay  in  Holland,  that  long  continuance  in  any  place 
would  depress  my  spirits ; and  I trust  I shall  not, 
therefore,  have  reason  to  reproach  myself  for  the 
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step  I have  now  taken.  Vain  diversions  are  not  my 
objects ; but  my  ambition  is  to  promote  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God.  Could  I now  see  that  the  step 
I have  taken  is  wrong,  or  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
inflate  me  with  pride,  1 would  instantly  return, 
being  deeply  sensible  that  it  is  the  presence  of  God 
only  that  makes  the  happiness  of  every  place. ^ ^ O 
my  soul,  keep  close  to  him,  and  accustom  thysell  fre- 
quently to  contemplate  his  perfections  as  they  are 
displayed  in  the  amiable  light  of  redeeming  love  ! 
Amidst  the  snares  to  which  thou  art  particularly 
exposed,  in  a country  where  such  wickedness  and 
folly  abound,  stand  thou  in  awe  and  sin  not ! Com- 
mune with  thy  own  heart,  and  see  what  progress  thou 
makest  in  thy  religious  journey  ! Art  thou  nearer  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan  I Does  the  vital  flame  of  divine 
love  burn  clearer,  or  are  the  concerns  of  a moment 
engrossing  thy  foolish  heart  ? Remember  thou  art  a 
candidate  for  eternity.  Daily  and  fervently  pray  for 
wisdom.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  the  Rock  of  ages, 
and  then  look  down  on  the  glory  ot  this  world.  A 
little  while  and  thy  journey  will  be  ended  ; be  thou 
faithful  unto  death.  Duty  is  thine,  but  the  power  to 
perform  it  is  God’s.  Pray  to  him  to  give  thee  a 
heart  to  hate  sin  and  fear  him  more.  O magnify 
the  Lord,  my  soul,  and  rejoice  in  God  thy  Saviour; 
His  free  grace,  unbounded  mercy,  unparalleled  love, 
and  unlimited  goodness,  all  exerted  tor  me.  Why, 
O my  God,  for  me  ? When  I look  into  my  heart,  I 
doubt  and  tremble  : such  a vile  creature,  so  full  of 
folly,  sin,  and  imperfection.  I carry  about  with  me, 
O dreadful  thought ! a body  ot  sin  and  death.  I feel 
ever  ready  to  depart  from  God  ; and  with  all  the 
dreadful  catalogue  of  sins  committed,  my  heart 
pants  within  me,  and  almost  despairs.  Yet  would  I 
say  with  David,  ‘ Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my 
soul  ’ and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  thee  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I shall  yet  praise  him.’  Trust 
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tliou  in  liis  free  graee  through  Christ.  Lord,  I be- 
lieve, help  tliou  my  unbelief!  Shall  I limit  the  grace 
of  God?  Can  I fathom  his  goodness?  On  this  sa- 
cred day  do  I once  more,  as  in  the  dust,  before 
Almighty  God  acknowledge  my  sins  as  heinous  and 
aggravated  in  His  sight.  I would  fain  feel  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  contrition  while  1 cast  myself,  guilty 
and  polluted  as  I am,  on  his  sovereign  mercy  through 
the  Redeemer.  O compassionate  and  divine  Re- 
deemer, save  me  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin, 
and  accept  of  my  solemn,  free,  full,  and,  I trust, 
unreserved  surrender  of  my  soul,  my  dear  child, 
with  all  that  I have,  into  thy  hands ! tfnworthy,  in- 
deed, am  I of  thy  acceptance ; yet,  O merciful  Lord, 
spurn  me  not  from  thy  presence  ; accept  of  me,  vile 
as  I am.  I hope  I come  unto  thee  as  a repenting, 
returning  prodigal.  I glory  in  that  grace  that  has 
constrained  me  to  choose  thee  for  my  portion  and 
my  Lord,  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  serve  thee,  the  Most  High.  May  the  eternal  God 
be  thy  refuge;  and  be  thou,  O my  soul,  faithful  to 
that  God,  and  he  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.  Thus,  O my  God,  have  I presumed,  though 
only  a worm  of  the  earth,  with  humble  boldness,  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  thee  1 Be  thou  pleased  to 
rectify  and  confirm  this  covenant,  and  make  me  the 
everlasting  monument  of  thy  unbounded  mercy, 
while  with  fear  and  trembling  I sign  my  unworthy 
name  ; hoping  that  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  trust- 
ing in  thy  restraining  and  preventing  grace,  and 
gratefully  returning  to  thee  all  I have,  from  whose 
bounty  alone  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  justly  belongs.” 
Howard  returned  to  Rome  in  time  to  witness  the 
costly  and  pompous  exhibition  of  priestly  pride 
usually  made  in  the  middle  of  June.  His  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  be  present  at  this  superstitious 
ceremony,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  pleasure  it  could 
afford  him,  but  that  he  might  ascertain  by  actual 
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observation,  what  moral  influence  it  had  on  the 
spectators.  He  was  grieved  to  find  that  crowds  of 
deluded  and  ignorant  devotees  flocked  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  The  influence  it  had  upon  his 
own  mind  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reflections, 
written  the  next  day. 

“ Almighty  God,  I thank  thee  for  constantly  pre- 
serving me ; and  1 trust  thou  wilt  carry  me  safely 
to  my  native  country,  to  see  the  face  of  my  dear 
boy,  and  my  friends  in  peace.  Then,  O my  soul, 
I trust  thou  wilt  cultivate  a more  serious,  humble, 
thankful,  and  resigned  temper  of  mind.  As  thou 
hast  seen  more  of  the  world  by  travelling  than 
others  ; more  of  the  happiness  of  being  born  in  a 
Protestant  country,  and  the  dreadful  abuse  of  holy 
sabbaths ; so  may  thy  walk,  thy  sabbaths,  and  thy 
conversation  be  more  becoming  the  gospel.  Let  not 
pride  and  vanity  fill  up  so  much  ol  thy  thoughts. 
Learn  by  what  thou  hast  seen  liere,  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  Endeavour  to  be  a 
wiser  and  a better  man  when  thou  returnest.  Re- 
member many  eyes  will  be  upon  thee,  and  above  all 
the  eye  of  that  God  before  whom  thou  wilt  shortly 
appear  ! O Lord  God,  put  thy  fear  into  my  heart, 
and  may  I never  depart  from  thee  !” 

On  quitting  Rome,  which  Howard  did  about  the 
end  of  June,  he  appears,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Symonds,  to  have  visited  in  suc- 
cession, Loretto,  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Venice. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  he  took 
this  route  or  altered  his  course.  H he  visited  these 
places,  his  stay  in  each  must  necessarily  have  been 
short,  as  we  find  him,  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  Journal,  at  Heilderberg  in  Germany,  on  Sunday, 
29th  July,  1770.  “ Through  the  continued  goodness 
of  my  heavenly  Father,  1 am  still  preserved  a mo- 
nument of  his  unbounded  mercy.  In  recording  the 
goodness  of  God  to  thee,  O my  soul,  consider  what 
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return  thou  hast  made  for  all  this  mercy.  Should 
it  not  have  led  thee  to  a life  of  exemplary  piety  and 
holiness?  But,  alas!  how  low  art  thou!  I take 
shame  to  myself,  O my  God,  while  I prostrate  my- 
self before  thee,  and  cry  earnestly  for  pardoning 
mercy  for  Christ’s  sake.  Would  to  God  I had 
wisdom  given  me  to  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  to 
live  a life  suitable  to  the  mercies  I am  constantly 
receiving!  If  my  life  should  be  spared  to  return  to 
England,  may  I then  not  forget,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God.  O 
my  soul,  look  into  thine  own  heart,  and  beg  of  God 
to  show  thee  the  evil  of  it;  and  if  thou  returnest 
home  with  a better  temper,  and  art  a wiser  man, 
thou  wilt  then  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  tlie  great 
end  of  travelling  is  answered.” 

Howard’s  religion  was  not  of  that  sickly  and 
feeble  character  which  leaves  the  heart  unaffected, 
and  is  content  with  the  occasional  discharge  of 
Christian  duties.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a deep- 
seated  love  to  God,  impressing  his  mind  with  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  his  favours,  filling  him  with 
the  most  humbling  views  of  himself,  and  exciting 
him  earnestly  to  press  after  the  attainment  of  that 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  Christianity  enjoins. 

Having  now  been  absent  from  his  friends  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  finding  his  health  much  improved, 
Howard  directed  his  course  towards  home.  By  tiie 
end  of  August  he  had  reached  Rotterdam,  and  on 
Sunday,  2nd  September,  the  last  Sunday  he  spent 
on  the  continent  on  that  occasion,  he  thus  writes  : 
“ This  morning,  on  a review  of  the  temper  of  my 
mind,  how  humbled  ought  I to  be  before  God  ! my 
evil  heart  is  ever  ready  to  depart  from  him,  starting 
aside  like  a deceitful  Idow.  In  my  retired  moments 
1 sometimes  humbly  hope,  that  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  I make  one  step  forward  in  my  Chris- 
tian journey;  but,  alas!  in  company,  how  many 
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steps  do  I often  go  back.  O my  God,  give  me  at 
all  times  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct. 
Mercy  and  goodness  have  encompassed  my  path ; 
yet  how  little  sensible  of  it  have  I been  ! With  a 
heart  so  obdurate  how  watchful  and  careful  ought  1 
to  be,  and  how  earnest  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
as  Jesus  died  for  sinners  I might  have  an  interest  in 
the  glorious  salvation  he  has  effected  ! I desire  to 
review  my  temper  and  feelings,  as  this  will  proba- 
bly be  the  last  sabbath  before  I return  to  my  happy 
native  country.  With  profound  veneration  would  I 
bless  and  praise  God  for  his  merciful  preservation  of 
me  during  my  long  journey.  No  danger  has  befallen 
me,  but  I am  still  among  the  living,  1 trust,  ever  to 
praise  him  ; and  as  to  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all 
its  weakness  and  folly,  yet  I have  some  hope  it  has 
not  lost  ground  during  my  travels  this  year.  I am 
very  desirous  of  returning  with  a right  spirit ; not 
only  wiser  but  better  ; maintaining  a cheerlul  humi- 
lity, and  a more  general  love  and  benevolence  to  my 
fellow-creatures ; watchful  over  my  thoughts,  my 
words,  and  actions;  resigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
that  I may  walk  with  him,  and  lead  a more  useful 
and  honourable  life  in  this  world.  ’ 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Howard  re- 
turned to  England,  with  the  most  humbling  views 
of  himself,  with  his  heart  glowing  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  mercies,  and  with  holy  zeal  determining, 
through  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  to  devote  all  his 
energies  anew  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  arrived  m 
London,  after  a pleasant  passage,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  1770,  and  proceeded  thence,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  Cardington,  where  he  was 
anxiously  expected  and  cordially  welcomed  by  all 
his  friends. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Depressed  state  of  Howard' s mind — Visit  to  Southamp- 
ton— Conti)iued  ill  health — Attention  to  the  poor — 
Praiseworthy  exertions  for  their  comfort — Moral  in- 
fluence of  his  conduct — Pleasure  he  took  in  promot- 
ing habits  of  industry — Persevering  efforts  to  do 
good — Establishment  of  schools — Christian  liberality 
— Providential  escape  from  an  assassin — Visit  to 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  — Highly  respectable  circle 
of  his  acquaintance — Is  chosen  high-sheriff — Com- 
mencement of  his  philanthropic  career — First  jour- 
ney to  inspect  the  state  of  prisons — Incidents  respect- 
ing it — Return  to  Carding  ton — Visit  to  several  other 
prisons — Returns  again  home,  and  spends  the  vacation 
with  his  son. 

Howard  had  anticipated  much  pleasure,  after  tlie 
fatigue  of  his  travels,  in  meeting  his  son,  and  ram- 
bling with  him  round  his  Cardington  estate,  fondly 
hoping  that  the  lengtli  of  time  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  beloved  spot,  would  have  dissipated  those 
gloomy  sensations  which  the  loss  of  his  wife  had 
occasioned.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  wounds 
made  in  his  mind  by  that  painful  bereavement  were 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  heal  : on  the  contrary, 
almost  every  thing  in  the  house  and  out  of  it  causecl 
them  to  bleed  afresh.  He  had  been  there  only  a 
short  time  before  all  his  former  weakness  and 
nervous  depression  returned,  and  he  was  compelled 
again  to  seek  a change  of  scene.  Plence  lie  re- 
paired to  Southampton,  where  he  took  lodgings  for 
a few  weeks.  Here  it  was  that  his  intimacy  with  the 
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Rev.  William  Kingsbury,  M.  A.,  then  pastor  of 
the  independent  church 'in  that  town,  commenced, 
which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  closest  friend- 
ship, and  continued,  with  undiminished  affection,  to 
the  close  of  life,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
ties. 

Tlie  following  was  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to 
their  intimacy.  Being  too  weak  to  attend  public 
worsliip,  Howard  sent  a note  from  his  lodgings  to 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  requesting  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  for  a stranger  detained  from 
the  liouse  of  God  by  affliction.  This  request  was  of 
course  cheerfully  complied  with.  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Kingsbury  called  upon  Howard  at  his 
lodgings,  and  was  so  much  interested  with  his  con- 
versation, that  he  invited  him  to  his  house.  Being 
mutually  delighted  with  each  other’s  company,  they 
exchanged  several  visits,  during  Howaid  s continu-  . 
ance  at  Southampton,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
for  a solid  and  permanent  friendship. 

Howard’s  health  was  still  in  a precarious  state, 
and  his  spirits  were  often  greatly  depressed.  Con- 
stant change  of  air  and  scene  afforded  him  more 
relief  than  medicine,  hence  he  did  not  continue  long 
in  any  place.  From  Southampton  he  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  and  made  a short  tour  through  some  of  the 
southern  counties.  He  next  visited  Wales,  whence 
he  crossed  over,  by  the  new  passage,  to  the  hot-wells 
at  Bristol.  On  his  arrival  here  he  experienced  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  which  confined  him  to 
his  room  for  several  months.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion  that  he  made  the  resolution,  which  he  kept 
inviolably  to  the  end  of  life,  to  abstain  entirely  in 
future  from  the  use  of  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  of 
any  kind. 

During  the  whole  of  this  attack  Howard  was  ten- 
derly watched  over,  and  waited  upon,  by  his  ser- 
vant, Thomason,  to  whom  he  had  now  become 
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warmly  attached,  preferring  his  attention  to  that  of 
any  other  person.  Under  his  care,  as  soon  as  How- 
ard could  bear  the  motion  of  a carriage,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Cardington,  where  he  continued  for  several 
months  in  a state  of  great  debility  ; the  gout  having 
been  followed  by  an  attack  of  ague  and  fever,  un- 
usually obstinate,  which  resisted  all  efforts  employed 
for  its  removal,  and  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
nearly  a year. 

The  severity  of  his  sufferings  might  have  formed 
an  excuse  for  him,  had  he  been  indifferent  to  the 
distress  of  others;  but  such  was  his  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  and  such  his  liberality,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually, even  in  this  enfeebled  state,  devising  plans 
for  their  amelioration  and  relief.  He,  caused  diligent 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  circumstances  and 
characters  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  administered 
to  them  that  relief  which  their  cases  required.  He 
proceeded  on  the  plan  he  had  pursued  during  the  life 
of  his  wife,  in  which  he  knew  she  had  taken  the 
greatest  pleasure,  to  erect  several  additional  neat 
and  commodious  cottages,  taking  care  to  have  them 
as  distant  as  possible  from  damp  and  unwholesome 
situations.  To  each  of  these  he  attached  a neat  garden 
in  the  front,  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  liouse  suf- 
ficiently large  to  grow  all  the  vegetables  they  would 
require.  These  he  let  to  steady  and  industrious 
families,  at  the  moderate  rent  of  thirty  shillings  a 
year  ; and  that  he  might  insure  the  good  conduct 
of  every  family,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  rid  him- 
self of  any  that  behaved  disorderly,  by  disturbing 
their  neighbours,  he  made  them  ali  tenants  at  will. 
Of  these  cottages  he  built  a considerable  number 
in  Cardington,  giving  to  the  village  am  appearance 
of  great  neatness  and  uniformity. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  good  he  effected 
by  this  simple  means.  Many  industrious  families, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  shelter 
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themselves  in  wretched  hovels,  situated  often  in 
the  most  unhealthy  spots,  were  provided  with  con- 
venient and  comfortable  dwellings,  on  terms  that 
came  within  their  reach.  The  amount  of  disease  in 
the  village  was  thus,  in  all  probability,  greatly  dimi- 
nished ; and  parents  would  often  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge their  obligation  to  Howard,  that  through  his 
kindness  they  had,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  so 
excellent  a shelter  for  their  offspring.  One  of  the 
greatest  temporal  blessings  a poor  family  can  pos- 
sess, is  a convenient  and  comfortable  dwelling. 
Much  of  the  disease  prevalent  among  the  poor, 
arises  from  their  exposure  to  damp  and  impure  air, 
in  ill-built  and  ill-situated  hovels.  The  conduct 
of  individuals  who  erect  cottages  in  situations  and 
on  plans  which  they  know  can  hardly  fail  to  origi- 
nate disease,  crowding  together  a mass  of  human 
beings  in  a low,  damp  spot,  with  little  or  no  air, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured. 

The  moral  influence  of  Howard’s  conduct  on  his 
tenantry  was  most  beneficial.  Not  content  with  mak- 
ing provision  for  their  temporal  comfort,  “ he  exer- 
cised over  them,”  says  Dr.  Aikin,  ‘ the  superintend- 
ence of  master  and  father  combined.  He  was  care- 
ful to  furnish  them  with  employment,  to  assist  them 
in  affliction,  and  to  educate  their  children.  To 
preserve  their  morals,  he  made  them  promise  regu- 
larly to  attend  their  several  places  of  worship,  to 
abstain  from  public-houses,  and  from  such  amuse- 
ments as  he  thought  pernicious.  And  he  took 
especial  care  to  recommend  by  his  example  the 
conduct  he  wished  others  to  pursue.  He  noticed 
too  with  approbation  those  whose  behaviour  was 
the  most  becoming,  whom  he  seldom  failed  to  reward 
with  some  token  of  his  esteem.”  What  afine 
pie  did  Howard  set  landlords  on  this  occasion  ! Were 
men  of  wealth  thus  to  employ  their  property,  they 
would  make  it  subserve  the  noblest  purposes.  A vir- 
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tuous  and  benevolent  aristocracy  is  a nation’s  bul- 
wark. 

On  recovering  his  health  it  was  Howard’s  chief 
delight  to  superintend  the  improvements  on  his 
estate,  which  he  was  almost  constantly  making  ; by 
this  means  many  of  the  villagers  were  provided  with 
regular  employment,  and  were  enabled  to  support 
their  families  without  applying  for  parochial  assist- 
ance. It  was  evidently  his  ambition  to  have  a neat, 
well-behaved,  industrious,  and  happy  tenantry  ; and 
to  attain  this  object  he  spared  no  expense.  Cottages 
that  were  ill-situated  and  ill-contrived  he  pulled 
down,  and  rebuilt  on  eligible  spots,  on  plans  which 
combined  neatness  with  convenience.  “ Thus,  the 
village  of  Cardington,”  as  one  of  his  biographers 
has  well  observed,  “which  seemed  at  one  time  to 
contain  only  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, soon  became  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  king- 
dom; exhibiting  all  the  pleasing  appearances  of 
competence  and  content,  the  natural  rewards  of 
industry  and  virtue.” 

Aware  how  important  it  was  that  the  female,  as 
well  as  the  male  branches  of  every  poor  family 
should  be  constantly  employed,  Howard  persevered 
in  the  excellent  practice  commenced  by  his  second 
wife,  of  employing  those  females  in  the  village,  who 
could  not  procure  employment  elsewhere,  in  making 
linen  for  his  household  purposes;  and  though  the 
supply  he  thus  procured  greatly  exceeded  his  de- 
mand, he  continued  the  practice  to  the  close  of  his 
life  ; when  the  stock  he  had  accumulated  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  lasted  many  years. 

But  Howard  did  not  provide  exclusively  for  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor,  he  was  equally  anxious 
for  their  mental  and  moral  culture.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  he  still  supported  the  male  and  fe- 
male schools  he  had  instituted.  The  boys  were  taught 
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reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  in  arithmetic ; 
the  girls  were  instructed  in  reading  and  plain  needle- 
work ; it  being  Howard’s  intention  to  give  them  that 
education  which  should  not  raise  them  above,  but 
fit  them  for  the  humble  stations  in  life  they  would 
have  to  fill. 

For  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
Howard’s  house  and  purse  were  always  open.  He 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  afflicted  poor,  and 
liberally  administered  to  their  necessities.  The  lively 
interest  he  took  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  who  were  unable  to  walk  to  church  or 
chapel,  induced  him  to  erect  a small  place  for  the 
occasional  observance  of  public  worship,  especially 
for  their  accommodation.  Many  individuals  at- 
tended divine  service  here,  who  could  not  have 
attended  it  elsewhere  ; and  through  the  kindness 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  who  readily  proffered 
their  help  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  numbers 
who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel,  and  unconcerned  about  their 
spiritual  interests,  were,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
awakened,  instructed,  and  saved. 

To  obtain  a personal  knowledge  of  the  actual 
wants  of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  Howard 
was  accustomed  to  call  at  their  houses  in  the  walks 
he  regularly  took  round  the  village.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  would  seat  himself,  and  converse  familiarly 
with  them  on  subjects  which  he  thought  would  do 
them  good  ; inculcating  on  all  occasions  the  import- 
ance of  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  good  management ; 
commending  those  whose  conduct  had  gained  his 
approbation,  and  administering  reproof  where  he  saw 
it  was  needed,  in  a manner  so  mild  and  affectionate 
as  invariably  to  produce  the  happiest  results.  “ In 
fact,”  remarks  one  of  his  biographers,  “ at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  especially,  he  seldom  returned  from 
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one  of  liis  walks  without  enjoying  tlie  delightful 
consciousness  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  in- 
struction or  relief  of  some  distressed  neighbour.” 

Though  a dissenter,  Howard  was  not  a rigid  non- 
conformist. During  the  lives  of  both  his  wives,  he 
was  accustomed  to  attend  on  one  part  of  the  sabbath 
at  church,  and  on  the  other  at  the  chapel.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  sectarian  in  his  constitution.  His 
enlightened  mind  taught  him  that  diversity  of  sen- 
timent among  Christians,  about  matters  not  affect- 
ing the  great  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  much 
as  it  is  to  be  deplored,  is  perhaps  inseparable  from 
our  present  constitutional  deformity,  and  is,  after  all, 
a matter  of  no  great  moment.  In  the  comparative 
retirement,  however,  in  which  he  lived  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  almost  invariably  worshipped,  on  the 
sabbath,  among  the  dissenters  who  assembled  at  the 
old  meeting-house  at  Bedford,  where  the  celebrated 
Bunyan  formerly  officiated.  Thither  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk,  if  the  weather  permitted,  though  the 
distance  was  nearly  three  miles.  He  took  care  to  be 
in  time  for  the  morning  service,  and  returned  in  the 
same  way  in  the  afternoon ; spending  the  interval  in 
a private  room  at  a cottage,  a short  distance  from  the 
chapel,  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose,  and  let 
to  the  inmates,  on  condition  that  he  should  have 
the  use  of  this  room  on  these  occasions. 

Among  this  society  of  Christians,  then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Symonds,  Howard 
continued  to  worship  for  a considerable  period, 
taking  a very  lively  interest  in  promoting  its  pros- 
perity, and  contributing  liberally  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  the  minister.  And  when,  in  1770, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  the  chapel,  such 
was  his  liberality,  that  in  addition  to  a large  sum 
given  towards  the  general  repairs,  he  erected,  at 
his  own  expense,  a new  pulpit,  instead  of  that  for- 
merly occupied  by  Bunyan,  which  had  fallen  into 
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decay;  the  relics  of  which,  for  its  antiquity,  and  in 
remembrance  of  the  celebrated  individual  who  had 
occupied  it,  were  distributed  among  the  congre- 
gation. 

This  society  had  always  practised  what  is  terined 
mixed  or  free  communion,  admitting  peedobaptis^ 
to  commune  with  them  at  the  sacramental  ordi- 
nance; a practice  which  a late  eloquent  writer  has 
most  ably  defended,*  but  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
does  not  prevail  among  that  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians to  which  he  belonged.  As  long  as  this  practice 
continued  to  be  observed  by  this  church,  Howard 
steadily  supported  it ; but  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  9th,  1772,  Mr.  Symonds  made  a public 
declaration  from  the  pulpit,  that  his  sentiments 
had  undergone  a change  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism ; and  that  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
administer  the  rite  to  infants ; and  he  endeavoured 
strenuously  to  bring  the  church  over  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  sentiments.  With  the  majority  of  the 
members  he  succeeded : but  there  were  several, 
among  whom  was  Howard,  who  were  conscientious 
psedobaptists ; and  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
alteration  in  their  pastor’s  views,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  communion  with  the  church,  erected  a 
new  chapel,  and  formed  another  society,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  became  the  pastor. 

The  conduct  of  Howard  in  the  whole  of  this  most 
unpleasant  affair  was  truly  amiable,  and  eminently 
distinguished  by  Christian  tenderness  and  prudence. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings 
of  a single  individual,  especially  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  acted  conscientiously  . 
indeed  such  was  his  regard  for  him,  that  he  evei 
after  continued  his  usual  liberal  subscription  for  his 


. <■  Terms  of  Communion,-  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall : an  unrivalled  pmduc- 
tion,  aboui:ding  with  imporunt  remarlu,  conveyed  in  a style  the  mos.  chaste,  ele- 
gant, and  energetic. 
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support.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel  lie 
gave  £200,  besides  several  other  liberal  sums  at 
different  times,  and  advanced  £200  on  a bond 
without  interest,  which,  with  a liberality  the  most 
praiseworthy,  he  subsequently  cancelled. 

An  individual  like  Howard,  so  benevolent  and 
kind  to  the  poor,  would  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
had  a single  enemy.  Every  one,  it  might  have  been 
imagined,  would  have  loved  him  who  was  every  one’s 
friend.  There  was,  however,  in  the  village,  a base 
contemptible  wretch,  whom  Howard  had  frequently 
met  in  his  rambles,  and  whom  he  had  often  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  from  his  evil  courses.  Ex- 
asperated instead  of  being  softened  by  the  affec- 
tionate and  friendly  counsel  thus  kindly  given  him, 
he  determined,  in  the  madness  of  his  rage,  to  be 
revenged.  He  knew  that  Howard  was  almost  sure 
to  be  seen  alone,  walking  to  meeting,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  resolved,  on  one  of  those  sacred 
days,  to  waylay  and  murder  him  ; but  on  the  very 
day  this  miscreant  intended  to  have  perpetrated  the 
horrid  deed,  Howard  was  induced,  for  no  particular 
reason,  but  evidently,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
by  an  overruling  providence,  to  go  on  horseback 
by  another  road  ; thus  baffling  the  designs  of  his 
enemy,  who  never  again  sought  to  accomplish  his 
diabolical  purpose. 

In  the  autumn  of  1772,  having  then  sufficiently 
recovered  his  health  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling, Howard  made  a short  tour  through  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the 
English  Channel.  The  winter  of  this  year  he  spent 
partly  among  his  friends  in  London,  but  chiefly  at 
his  favourite  spot,  Cardington,  gladdening  many  a 
family  with  the  timely  supplies  of  his  benevolence, 
suited  to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  encouraging  in- 
dustry, discountenancing  vice  and  immorality,  and 
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labouring  indefatigably  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  all  in  the  village. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  retired  life  which 
Howard  lived  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
coupled  with  his  extraordinary  exertions  to  improve 
and  benefit  the  poor,  would  have  lelt  him  but  little 
opportunity  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  his 
wealthy  neighbours.  But  much  as  he  loved  retire- 
ment, and  carefully  as  he  avoided  mixing  himself  up 
with  parties  formed  for  the  purposes  of  mere  show 
and  worldly  gratification,  yet  he  had  a select  circle 
of  friends  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  both  among 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  with  whom  he  delighted 
to  associate,  and  among  whom  he  lived  on  terms  ol 
the  most  friendly  intimacy.  And,  although  he  re- 
frained from  wine  and  all  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  himself,  and  was,  in  other  respects,  very  ab- 
stemious, his  house  was  plentifully  furnished  with 
these  things  for  his  guests.  He  gave  no  splendid 
entertainments,  though  he  treated  his  friends  in  a 
manner  the  most  hospitable.  His  mode  of  living 
was  that  of  a country  gentleman  ; and  his  table, 
though  not  sumptuously  furnished,  was  liberally 
supplied  with  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  of  which 
he  himself  partook  with  moderation. 

It  had  ever  been  Howard’s  wish  carefully  to  avoid 
the  least  semblance  of  ostentation  m his  benevolent 
exertions  ; and  up  to  this  period  he  had  pursued  his 
noiseless  course  ol  charity  almost  unnoticed,  and,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  were  the  recipients  of  his  bounty, 
unapplauded  But  a circumstance  now  happened, 
vvhich  drew  him  forth  from  his  retirement,  brought 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  into  full  play,  and  gave 

completely  a new  turn  to  his  life.  -rr  r i 

In  1773,  he  was  appointed  high-sherifi  for  the 
county  of  Bedford-  What  were  the  means  of  his 
appointment  to  this  important  and  honourable  situa- 
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tion  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained  ; probably  it 
was  owing  solely  to  bis  rank  in  point  ol  wealth, 
and  to  the  known  integrity  and  consistency  of  his 
character,  which  had  in  some  way  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Earl  Bathurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor. 
From  the  moment  he  received  this  appointment,  he 
conceived  himself  bound  to  see  that  its  duties  were 
properly  discharged,  instead  of  leaving  them,  as  he 
might  have  done,  and  as  is  done  too  frequently,  to 
be  discharged  negligently  by  his  inferiors,  or  not 
to  be  discharged  at  all.  He  wished  not  to  receive 
the  honour  of  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  others  ; every  thing  that  devolved  upon 
him  to  do  he  did  himself  personally.  He  received 
the  judges  on  their  entrance  into  the  circuit- town 
most  courteously,  treated  them  with  a respect  worthy 
their  high  office,  and  entertained  them  with  great 
hospitality,  but  with  no  useless  show  or  needless 
expense. 

Ever  awake  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, Howard  now  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
instruction,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, the  comfort  of  those  unhappy  individuals  who 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  that  their  confine- 
ment might  not  harden  them  in  crime,  and  render 
them  more  desperately  vicious  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been,  but  might  lay  the  foundation  for 
their  reformation  and  amendment.  For  this  purpose 
he  inspected  every  part  of  the  prisons  where  they  were 
confined ; enquired  particularly  into  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  and  into  the  discipline  of 
the  prisons  then  under  his  jurisdiction  ; making  such 
alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  each  department 
as  he  thought  likely  to  produce  the  desired  end.  In 
the  gaol  at  Bedford  he  suggested,  among  other  im- 
portant improvements,  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
who  till  then  had  met  in  the  same  court-yard  : tlie  ap- 
pointment of  separate  apartments  for  the  gaoler’s 
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family,  and  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  in  the 
prison. 

The  prosecution  of  these  labours  of  mercy  was 
the  means  of  exciting  in  his  breast  that  pity  for  the 
deluded  victims  of  crime,  which  prompted  him  to  de- 
vote the  whole  of  his  life,  from  that  period,  to  their 
alleviation ; indefatigably  persevering  in  his  endea- 
vours to  correct  those  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
prisons,  till  he  at  last  fell  a victim  to  his  benevolent 
efforts  ; not,  however,  before  he  had  earned  imperish- 
able fame,  as  a Christian  philanthropist. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  to  Howard’s  State 
of  Prisons,  that  one  of  the  first  abuses  in  prison  dis- 
cipline which  he  sought  to  correct,  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  a fixed  salary  to  the  keepers,  instead  of  fees 
to  be  paid  on  the  discharge  of  prisoners,  on  which 
the  gaolers  almost  solely  depended  for  remuneration, 
which  were  often  arbitrary,  and  frequently  so  heavy  as 
to  be  utterly  beyond  their  power  to  pay.  Fifteen  and 
four-pence  was  the  sum  which  the  gaoler  at  Bedford 
was  entitled  to  demand  on  the  discharge  of  every 
debtor  or  felon.  “ The  distress  of  prisoners,”  he 
remarks,  “ of  which  all,  more  or  less,  have  some 
imperfect  idea,  came  more  immediately  under  my 
notice,  when  I was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford  ; 
and  the  circumstance  which  excited  me  to  activity 
on  their  behalf,  was  the  seeing  some,  who,  by  the 
verdict  of  judges,  were  declared  not  guilty — some 
on  whom  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  such  an  appear- 
ance of  guilt  as  subjected  them  to  trial — and  some 
whose  prosecutors  did  not  appear  against  them — 
after  having  been  confined  for  months,  sometimes, 
if  not  always,  for  crimes  of  which  they  were  inno- 
cent, dragged  back,  and  again  locked  up  in  prison, 
in  default  of  the  payment  of  sundry  fees.  To  redress 
this  hardship  I applied  to  the  justices  of  the  county 
to  give  a salary  to  the  gaoler  in  lieu  of  his  fees.  The 
magistrates  were  properly  affected  with  the  grievance. 
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and  willing  to  grant  the  relief  desired  ; but  they 
wanted  a precedent  for  charging  the  county  with  the 
expense.  I therefore  rode  into  several  neighbouring 
counties  in  search  of  one  ; but  I soon  learned  that 
the  same  injustice  was  practised  in  them ; and  on 
examining  the  state  of  the  prisons,  I beheld  scenes  ot 
calamity,  which  I grew  daily  more  and  more  anxious 
to  alleviate.” 

This  journey  Howard  undertook  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1773.  He  first  inspected  the 
gaol  of  Cambridge,  which  he  found  without  a chap- 
lain, and  so  constructed,  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  very 
insecure.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fee  to 
the  gaoler,  a small  sum  was  demanded  as  the  sheriff’s 
perquisite.  Huntingdon  was  the  next  prison  he 
visited,  which,  though  small  and  without  an  infir- 
mary, he  found  clean  and  well  managed : but  the 
common  practice  as  to  fees  prevailed  ; and  the  gover- 
nor had  no  salary,  except  a small  one  for  keeping  the 
bridewell  and  town-gaol,  attached  to  the  county- 
prison.  He  next  passed  to  the  gaol  at  Northampton, 
where  the  court-yard  appropriated  to  the  felons 
was  much  too  small;  and  though  some  improve- 
ments had  recently  been  made,  still  several  felons 
were  confined  in  damp  cells,  eleven  steps  below  the 
ground,  none  of  whom  were  allowed  straw.  The 
chapel,  he  remarked,  was  inconveniently  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  governor’s  house,  making  it  painful  for 
the  prisoners  to  attend,  having  to  drag  their  irons  up 
and  down  stairs.  The  governor,  instead  of  receiving 
a salary,  actually  paid  £40  to  the  county  for  the 
situation,  and  depended  for  the  support  of  house 
and  family  solely  on  the  fees  extorted  from  his  pri- 
soners. 

Howard  next  proceeded  to  the  county-goal  at 
Leicester,  which,  to  his  great  regret,  he  found  situa- 
ted in  a miserable  and  unhealthy  spot,  small  and 
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ill-constructed  in  every  part.  The  common  ward 
for  the  debtors,  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  better 
accommodations,  was  a dark  dungeon,  down  seven 
steps,  with  only  two  windows,  and  these  not  more 
than  a foot  square,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 
The  cells  for  the  felons  were  small,  and  several  steps 
below  the  ground.  In  this  damp  and  confined  air 
they  had  to  sleep,  with  nothing  but  mats  to  lie  upon, 
and  no  covering  of  any  kind  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.  The  court-yard  was  close  and  confined. 
There  was  no  chapel  in  the  prison  ; and  the  gover- 
nor had  no  salary  but  his  lees.  Nottingham  county- 
gaol,  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  was  next  visited. 
A descent  of  twenty-five  steps  led  to  three  tolerable 
rooms,  which  those  felons  who  could  best  pay  for 
them  were  permitted  to  occupy.  Others  had  to  de- 
scend twelve  steps  lower,  into  dungeons  cut  in  the 
rock  for  their  reception,  there  to  be  incarcerated  pro- 
bably for  months,  if  not  for  years.  On  proceeding 
thence  to  the  gaol  at  Derby,  Howard  was  pleased  at 
the  striking  contrast  to  the  other  prisons  he  had 
visited.  This  was  well  situated,  well  built,  and  well 
arranged  ; had  ample  court-yards  for  the  debtors  and 
felons : there  was  an  infirmary,  and  a neat  chapel, 
with  a bath,  which  the  prisoners  were  occasionally 
required  to  use.  The  allowance  to  the  prisoners  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  prison  he  had  visited. 
Contrary  to  the  rules  of  many  gaols,  where  some  of 
the  poorer  debtors  were  nearly  starved,  they  received 
here  the  same  allowance  as  the  felons — nearly  one- 
third  more  than  was  allowed  in  many  cases  : suffi- 
cient straw  too  was  given  them,  and  a moderate 
supply  of  coals  during  the  winter.  But  much  as 
Howard  was  pleased  with  the  arrangements  here, 
he  still  thought  there  were  some  things  that  wanted 
improvement.  The  male  felons’  night-room  was  a 
dungeon  three  steps  below  the  ground ; and  the 
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females’,  an  apartment  much  too  close  ; and  the 
debtors’  court  required  to  be  separated  further  from 
the  bridewell. 

Howard  next  visited  the  gaol  at  Stafford,  with  the 
management  of  which  he  was  on  the  whole  pleased, 
though  he  thought  it  too  small  for  the  prisoners  it 
contained.  It  had  no  infirmary,  and  the  rooms  were 
close  ; but  he  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  prisoners 
were  liberally  supplied  with  clean  straw  at  regular 
intervals.  Of  Lichfield  city-gaol,  next  inspected,  he 
remarks:  “Its  rooms  are  too  small  and  close ; it 

has  no  yard,  no  water,  no  straw  ; and  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some  conti- 
guous ground.”  The  Warwick  county-gaol  was  in  a 
similar  condition  : and  it  grieved  Howard  to  find  the 
night-rooms  for  the  felons  at  least  twenty  feet  below 
the  ground,  down  a descent  of  thirty  steps,  which 
were  necessarily  close,  damp,  and  oifeusive.  The 
governor  in  all  these  prisons  had  no  fixed  salary. 

Howard  thought  the  castle  at  Worcester,  to  which 
he  next  proceeded,  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  a prison  than  many  he  had  seen  ; but  the  dun- 
geon for  the  felons  was  twenty-six  steps  below  the 
ground,  and  it  wanted  an  infirmary  His  next  steps 
were  to  Gloucester  castle,  which  he  was  pained  to 
find  in  a wretched  condition,  ill-managed,  and  much 
out  of  repair  : no  salary  was  given  to  the  gaoler  in 
either  of  these  prisons,  nor  any  allowance  made  to 
debtors.  He  was  equally  grieved  with  the  state  of 
things  at  the  city-goal,  where,  to  his  regret,  he  found 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  circumscribed  limits,  cri- 
minals of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  characters  were  huddled 
together,  corrupting  each  other,  during  the  day,  in 
one  room,  with  no  court-yard  in  which  to  walk  and 
breathe  the  air.  He  proceeded  next  to  the  castle 
of  Oxford,  which  was  much  too  small,  with  no  free 
ward  for  the  prisoners.  Aylesbury  gaol,  which  he 
next  visited,  had  no  infirmary,  no  free  ward  for 
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debtors ; the  gaoler  had  no  salary,  and  there  was 
only  one  court-yard  for  the  prisoners  of  all  characters 
and  descriptions. 

Howard  now  returned  to  Cardington,  deeply  sen- 
sible how  much  need  there  was  that  something  should 
be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  evils  he  had  witnessed,  and  determined 
not  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  used  every  means  in 
his  power  towards  effecting  so  benevolent  an  object. 
Accordingly,  in  less  than  a fortnight,  after  making 
some  domestic  arrangements,  he  again  set  out  to 
prosecute  his  inquiries. 

He  visited  the  county-gaol  at  Hertford  on  the 
9th  December,  1773.  He  found  it  ill-constructed, 
and  miserably  managed,  with  neither  chapel,  infir- 
mary, nor  court-yard,  except  for  the  debtors  ; and 
the  governor,  instead  of  a salary,  had  the  improper 
advantage  of  farming  the  felons  of  the  county  ; that 
is,  of  making  as  much  of  them,  with  as  little  expense 
to  himself  as  he  could.  The  prison  at  Reading, 
w'lnch  came  next  under  his  inspection,  was  better 
constructed,  and  better  managed;  but  the  prisoners 
had  no  straw,  nor  was  there  any  free  ward  for  the 
debtors.  Salisbury  gaol,  was  on  the  whole  not  badly 
regulated,  but  it  was  too  small,  and  not  well  planned. 
Only  one  yard  was  provided  for  all  the  prisoners  ; and 
no  day-room  for  either  debtors  or  felons.  This  was 
the  case  with  that  at  Dorchester,  next  inspected, 
which  was  dirty  and  out  of  repair.  That  at  Win- 
chester, visited  on  the  following  day,  he  was  grieved 
to  find  was  a wretched  place : the  dungeon  for  the 
felons  was  eleven  steps  under  ground,  and  so  dark, 
damp,  and  close  that  twenty  prisoners  had  died  of 
the  gaol-fever  in  one  year.  At  Horsham,  whither 
Howard  next  repaired,  the  gaol  was  much  too  small ; 
the  rooms  were  close  and  confined  ; and  theie  was 
no  yard,  though  one  might  have  been  easily  made 
of  tlie  ground  behind  it.  The  bridewell  at  Guildford 
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was  tlie  last  prison  he  visited  on  this  tour.  Here 
again  he  found  much  to  excite  his  sympathy  for 
the  miserable  inmates,  who  were  allowed  neither 
bedding  nor  straw,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  the  use  of  a court-yard,  which,  for  the 
want  of  a sewer,  was  rendered  extremely  offen- 
sive. 

After  spending  one  Sunday  in  London,  whither 
Howard  went  from  Guildford,  he  returned  to  Car- 
dington,  to  enjoy,  during  the  Christmas  vacation, 
the  company  of  his  son,  whom  he  took  with  him 
from  the  school  of  a respectable  dissenting  minister, 
of  the  name  of  Madgwic,  at  Pinner,  under  whose 
care  young  Howard  had  for  the  last  year  been  placed. 
He  doubtless  felt  the  need  of  some  relaxation  from 
his  labours,  and  was  much  pleased  to  take  it  in  com- 
pany with  one  in  whose  welfare  he  felt  the  deepest 
interest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Howard  pursues  his  philanthropic  labours— Visits  the 
prisons  of  Okeham,  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  London,  Exeter,  Launceston, 
Bristol— Returns  to  the  metropolis— Gives  evidence 
on  the  state  of  prisons  at  the  bar  of  the  House  oj 
Commons— Receives  the  thanks  of  the  House— In- 
creasing zeal  in  the  ivork-Visit  to  the  north  of 
Enqland—Tnspects  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis 
Short  relaxation  from  his  labours— Tour  through 
north  Wales— Tour  through  the  south  of  England 
Dissolution  of  Rarliament— Offers  himself  as  a can- 
didate for  Bedford-Renewal  of  his  philanthropic 
labours— Visit  to  Scotland— and  Ireland. 

No  sooner  had  Howard  again  sent  his  son  to  school, 
which  he  did  by  the  end  of  January,  1774,  than  he 
returned  with  fresh  vigour  to  prosecute  his  philan- 
thropic labours.  On  the  23d  of  January  he  visited 
the  prison  at  Okeham,  in  Rutlandshire,  used  oi  the 
town  and  county-goal,  and  county-bridewell  but 
too  small  for  the  purpose ; though  i was  not  on  the 
whole  ill-managed.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the 
castle  at  York,  which  he  was  grieved  to  hnd  in  a 
filthy  state,  with  no  water,  the  pump  ^emg  outside 
the  palisades.  The  cells  for  the  felons,  m which  three 
criminals,  were  sometimes  locked  up  foi  the  loi  g 
winter  nights,  with  nothing  but  a htt  e straw  spread 
upon  the  cold,  damp  floor,  were  small  and  dose,  and 
often  rendered  most  offensive  by  a sewer  that  ran  > 
their  side.  It  gratified  Howard,  however,  to  find 
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that  the  part  of  the  prison  appropriated  to  the 
debtors  was  spacious,  and  excellently  arranged. 
The  gaol  for  the  city,  next  inspected,  was  situated  on 
tlie  Ouse,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  wards  for 
the  debtors,  and  on  the  other,  those  for  the  felons  : 
it  was  so  ill-situated  and  arranged  as  to  be,  in  How- 
ard’s opinion,  useless  attempting  to  improve  it.  From 
York  our  philanthropist  passed  on  to  the  castle  at 
Lincoln,  which  was  in  a most  dilapidated  state,  mi- 
serably constructed  in  every  part,  and  not  well 
managed.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  city-gaol  : 
this  was  bettter  planned  and  more  properly  con- 
ducted, though  there  was  no  court-yard  for  the  felons, 
nor  were  they  supplied  with  either  water  or  straw. 

Ely  gaol  was  next  visited.  This  had  formerly 
been  in  so  unsafe  a condition,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  prisoners,  the  gaoler  had  resorted  to  the  savage 
practice  of  chaining  them  down  on  their  backs  to 
iron  bars  fixed  in  the  floor,  to  which  an  iron  roller 
with  spikes  was  attached,  which  was  fastened  round 
their  necks,  their  legs  at  the  same  time  being  con- 
fined with  a heavy  iron  bar.  Through  the  inter- 
ference of  an  excellent  magistrate,  James  Collyer, 
Esq.,  who  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the  king,  accom- 
panied with  a drawing,  this  barbarous  practice  was 
discontinued,  and  the  prison  was  now  enlarged  and 
repaired  : but  it  was  far  from  being  a good  prison ; 
the  cells  for  the  felons  were  close  and  dark,  and  their 
court-yard  had  in  it  an  offensive  .sewer,  and  no 
water.  There  was  no  infirmary,  nor  was  any  straw 
provided  for  the  prisoners. 

From  Ely  Howard  proceeded  to  Norwich,  and 
inspected  the  gaol  for  the  city,  and  the  castle  for  the 
county  : in  the  former,  the  only  day-room  for  the 
felons  was  thirteen  steps  under  ground,  and  their 
night  cells  were  eleven  steps  below  this,  damp,  close, 
and  nearly  dark.  In  the  castle,  he  descended  into 
a dungeon,  by  means  of  a ladder,  where  male  felons 
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are  sometimes  kept,  in  which  there  would  often  be 
some  inches  of  water.  In  this  prison,  however,  he 
was  pleased  to  find  an  excellent  infirmary , with 
separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women,  and  a 
nurse  to  attend  to  the  sick.  The  governors  in  both 
prisons,  as  in  most  other  places,  instead  of  receiving 
a salary,  paid  a premium  for  their  situations.  At 
Ipswich,  whither  Howard  next  proceeded,  the  prisons 
were  well  planned  for  cleanliness  and  health  ; and 
each  prisoner  was  furnished  with  a crib-bedstead, 
a straw-bed,  and  a blanket ; but  the  gaol  had  no 
court-yard.  Colchester  castle,  formerly  the  gaol 
for  the  county  of  Essex,  was  next  visited  ; it  was 
now  only  used  as  the  town-gaol  and  bridewell,  and 
was  tolerably  commodious.  From  Colchester  he 
passed  on  to  London,  where  he  continued  about  a 
fortnight,  during  which  time  he  visited  the  gaol  in 
Horsemonger-lane,  then  recently  erected,  with  which, 
in  many  respects,  he  was  much  pleased,  though  there 
were  many  things  which  he  regretted  had  not  been 
otherwise  arranged.  Neither  bedding  nor  straw  was 
allowed,  nor  was  there  either  infirmary  or  chapel  in 
the  prison ; divine  service  was  performed  in  a parlour 
much  too  small  to  admit  the  number  of  prisoners 
who  were  always  confined. 

Howard  now  determined  to  visit  the  prisons  in  the 
west  of  England.  He  accordingly  took  coach  tor 
Exeter,  and  the  first  gaol  he  inspected  was  that  tor 
the  county  of  Devon,  which  he  tound  was  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual,  who  held  it  by  grant  from  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  who  received  a premium 
from  the  gaoler  of  more  than  £20  annually  ; this  he 
afterwards  wrung  from  the  poor  prisoners  m the 
shape  of  fees.  Proofs  of  the  injustice  and  great 
hardship  of  this  system  were  continually  occurring, 
and  yet  the  practice  was  suffered  to  exist,  though  the 
o-aoler  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  his  fees  for 
a moderate  fixed  salary.  The  cells  in  this  prison 
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were  badly  constructed,  damp,  and  close.  The  prison 
for  county  debtors,  situated  in  this  city,  was  roomy, 
convenient,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  managed, 
but  was  without  either  a surgeon  or  a chaplain  ; 
prayers  were  generally  read  on  the  Sunday  by  one 
of  the  prisoners.  The  gaol  for  the  city  itself,  in  that 
part  of  it  which  was  for  the  debtors,  was  tolerably 
spacious  and  convenient;  but  on  the  felons’  side,  the 
rooms  were  close,  and  very  offensive,  and  there  was 
no  water,  nor  any  court-yard  or  sewer. 

While  at  Exeter,  Howard  made  a short  excursion 
to  Launceston,  to  visit  the  gaol  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  which  to  his  regret  he  found  a most 
wretched  place ; being  in  fact,  though  it  was  then  the 
only  prison  for  this  extensive  county,  nothing  but  a 
mere  I'oom  or  passage,  little  more  than  twenty  feet 
long,  and  seven  wide,  with  only  one  window  ; oppo- 
site to  which  were  three  small  dungeons,  six  feet 
deep,  damp,  filthy,  and  most  offensive,  there  being 
no  drains  nor  any  water  in  the  place.  During 
Howard’s  visit  to  this  disgraceful  prison,  the  gaol- 
fever  was  making  fearful  ravages  among  the  prison- 
ers ; but  such  was  his  zeal  in  the  benevolent  object 
he  had  in  view,  that  he  determined,  at  any  risk,  to 
prosecute  his  inquiries  wherever  he  thought  tliey 
would  lead  to  exposures  that  were  likely  to  be  useful : 
hence  he  fearlessly  entered  these  pestilential  abodes, 
and  happily  came  out  unhurt. 

Ilchester  gaol,  which  he  next  visited,  was  better 
managed,  and  much  more  becoming  the  name  of 
a prison.  Some  of  its  apartments  were  roomy  ; but 
tlie  male  felons  had  no  day-room,  the  gaoler  having 
very  improperly  taken  for  his  stable  one  which 
seemed  to  have  been  intended  for  that  purpose. 
Tlie  gaol  for  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  Howard 
found  much  too  small,  and  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  its  passages,  extremely  difficult  to  keep  wliole- 
some;  it  was,  however,  very  clean,  and  though 
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crowded  and  close,  few  prisoners  were  diseased  It 
delighted  our  philanthropist  to  meet  here  an  excellent 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  Rouquet,  who  had  gratuit- 
ouslv  officiated  in  the  prison  for  twenty  years,  and 
whose  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  the  temporal 
comfort  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  prisoners 

merited  the  highest  commendation. 

From  Bristol  he  passed  on  to  Hereford,  and  in- 
spected the  gaol  for  that  county,  which  was  ill- 
managed,  and  very  badly  contrived,  and  so  close 
that  the  gaol-fever,  had  often  broken  out  m some  of 
its  cells.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  prison  of  Mon- 
mouth, where  the  same  evil  existed  in  a still  greater 
decree,  and  where  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
gaol-fever  had  carried  off  the  governor  and  seve- 
ral of  his  friends.  There  was  neither  infirmary  nor 
chaplain  to  the  prison. 

Howard  now  returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  a 
dav  or  two  after  his  arrival,  inspected  the  prison  m 
Wood-street;  which  was  crowded  with  debtors,  hav- 
ing onlv  one  apartment  for  night  and  day;  this  was 
dark  filthy,  and  much  too  small  for  the  numbers  it 
contained.  The  apartment  for  the  felons  was  a ong 
dark  dungeon,  where  all  who  could  not  pay  a shilling 
a night,  were  compelled  to  sleep;  such,  mdee  , 
was  the  state  of  the  prison,  that  eleven  of  fhe  pri- 
soners had  died  at  the  commencement  of  th®  pre- 
ceding year.  From  that  time,  however,  greater  at- 
tendon  had  been  paid  to  their  health.  Dr.  Le  som, 
a friend  of  Howard’s,  physician  to  the 
pensary.  at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  that  ex- 
Lllent  institution,  had  kindly  consented  to  affo  d 
the  prisoners  the  advantage  of  his  f ^ . 

ously.  At  his  suggestion,  many  improvements  had 

been  made  in  the  management  of  the  prison  , but  it 
was  still  in  a sad  dilapidated  state. 

In  collecting  this  mass  of  information  on  the  abuses 

of  prisons,  which  otherwise  would,  perhaps^  never  have 
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come  to  light,  Howard  was  not  influenced  by  motives 
of  curiosity : he  had  higher  and  nobler  ends  in  view. 
He  was  aware  that  a bill  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Popham,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  fees,  in  cases  where  the  individuals 
imprisoned  were  acquitted  of  their  crimes;  which  had 
been  lost,  not  so  much  through  any  hostility  to  the 
measure,  but  chiefly,  as  was  imagined,  because  it 
stopped  short  of  the  relief  which  ought  to  have  been 
afforded.  This  encouraged  him  to  collect  such  in- 
formation as  might  be  depended  upon,  on  the  whole 
subject  of  prison  discipline,  in  hope  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  desired  end. 

His  extraordinary  exertions  in  this  benevolent 
object  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  On  a motion  for  a bill  of  in- 
quiry into  the  management  of  prisons  being  made 
by  his  relative,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Howard  was  re- 
quested, on  the  House  going  into  a committee,  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  give  evidence  on 
the  subject.  The  answers  he  gave  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  were  so  much  to  the  point,  the  simple 
statement  of  the  scenes  of  misery  he  had  witnessed 
was  related  with  so  much  feeling  and  simplicity,  and 
the  remarks  he  made,  as  to  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying  the  evils,  were  so  judicious,  that,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Clavering,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  given  him,  for  the  humanity  and  zeal 
which  had  led  him  to  visit  several  gaols  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  important  information  respecting 
them  he  had  communicated.  This  was  an  honour 
Howard  had  never  expected  to  receive;  and  though 
no  man  was  ever  less  anxious  to  obtain  personal  dis- 
tinction, yet  could  he  not  undervalue  this  public 
testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  his  labours.  It  would 
be  well  if,  in  all  cases,  the  nation’s  gratitude  thus  ex- 
pressed to  individuals,  through  their  representatives, 
were  as  well  merited  and  as  properly  received. 
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Prompted  partly  by  the  honourable  testimony 
borne  to  the  value  of  his  labours,  but  chiefly  by  the 
sympathy  he  felt  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  crime, 
he  determined,  with  undiminished  activity,  to  perse- 
vere in  his  labours.  On  the  16th  ol  March  he 
visited  the  prison  for  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
which  he  regretted  to  find  shamefully  mismanaged. 
It  was  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  prisoners, 
and  was  besides  in  a wretched  state  of  repair.  He 
now  took  coach  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  prisons 
in  the  north  of  England.  On  the  20th  we  find  him 
at  Durham,  inspecting  the  high-prison  there,  where 
he  witnessed  scenes  of  misery  the  most  appalling  , 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  nearly  in  a starving 
condition,  and  some  felons  were  confined  in  a dun- 
geon, chained  down  to  the  floor,  where  they  had 
been  for  many  weeks,  till  the  straw  on  which  they 


lay  was  worn  to  dust.  , i i 

The  gaol  for  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
situate  at  Newcastle,  was  next  visited  ; and  he  was 
not  a little  gratified  to  find  the  prisoners  here  treated 
in  the  most  humane  manner ; both  debtors  and 
felons  were  provided  with  chaff-beds,  blankets  and 
a coverlet,  besides  having  the  use  of  all  such  things 
aflbrded  them  as  contributed  to  their  cleanliness. 
Their  rooms  were  airy,  and  remarkably  clean,  and 
their  comfort  more  studied  than  in  any  other  prison  he 
had  visited.  Dr.  Rotheram,  a physician  of  the  town, 
greatly  to  his  honour,  had  constantly  attended  the 
prison  gratuitously,  by  whose  skill  the  health  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  preserved,  and  at  whose  sugges- 
tion many  valuable  improvements  had  been  made 
Proceeding  further  north,  to  the  gaol  of  Morpeth, 
a different  scene  presented  itself,  the  prison  being 
ill-managed  and  ill-constructed.  Thinp  were  nearly 
the  same  in  the  prison  at  Carlisle  : the  apartments 
were  more  spacious,  but,  if  possible,  inore  in  con- 
veniently and  awkwardly  arranged.  The  gaol  at 
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Appleby  was  next  inspected : to  his  surprise  and 
regret,  he  found  this  so  badly  situated  as  to  have 
been  several  times  surrounded  by  floods,  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet ; it  has  neither  surgeon 
nor  chaplain ; “ but  happily  for  the  prisoners,” 
Howard  remarks,  “ the  gaoler  was  a most  humane 
man.”  From  this  place  he  proceeded  to  Lancaster 
castle,  a spacious  prison,  not  on  the  whole  injudi- 
ciously arranged,  though  some  of  its  dungeons  were 
extremely  dark,  close,  and  unwholesome. 

After  visiting  the  county-bridewell  at  Preston, 
which  was  in  a dirty,  dilapidated  condition,  Howard 
proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  inspected  the  prisons  in 
that  large  and  prosperous  town.  He  next  crossed 
the  Mersey  to  Chester,  where  he  was  grieved  to  find 
the  old  castle,  used  as  the  county-gaol,  in  a deplo- 
rable state  ; many  of  its  dungeons  were  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  scarcely  a breath  of  air ; they  were 
of  so  dismal  a character,  that  they  reminded  him, 
more  than  any  thing  he  had  before  seen,  of  the 
black-hole  at  Calcutta.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  gaol  for  the  city  was  of  a different  de- 
scription, being  on  the  whole  a well-regulated  prison. 
Passing  through  Wrexham,  on  his  way  to  Shrews- 
bury, he  inspected  the  county-bridewell  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  which  was  badly-managed,  and 
ill-contrived,  having  in  it  some  cells  so  dark  and 
close  that  its  wretched  inmates  complained  of  being 
almost  suffocated,  and  begged  to  be  indulged  with 
a breath  of  air,  by  a short  walk  in  the  keeper’s  garden. 
Alterations  were  making  in  the  gaol  of  Shrewsbury 
at  the  time  of  Howard’s  visit;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  the  magistrates  had  given  direction  for 
many  excellent  regulations  in  the  prison  discipline. 
The  county-bridewell,  however,  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  improvement  ; and  there  was  no  infirmary.  In 
one  of  its  cells  he  saw  a poor  young  female  lying 
on  the  floor,  in  the  last  stages  of  a consumption 
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Howard  now  returned  to  Cardington,  revisiting,  on 
his  way  home,  the  prisons  in  those  towns  through 
which  he  had  before  passed.  In  the  borough-gaol 
of  Leicester,  not  before  inspected,  he  regretted  to 
find  the  rooms  for  the  female  felons  and  common 
debtors  several  steps  below  the  ground,  close  and 
unwholesome.  After  such  extraordinary  exertions, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  Howard  would 
have  allowed  himself  some  relaxation  among  his 
friends  at  Cardington,  by  all  ot  whom  he  was  most 
cordially  welcomed ; but  such  was  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  benevolent  object,  that  not 
week  had  elapsed  before  we  find  him  again 
pursuing  it.  On  the  13th  April,  he  visited  the 
gaol  for  the  county  of  Kent,  at  Maidstone,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  find  managed  by  a most  humane 
man,  and  in  a much  better  state  than  many  he  had 
seen.  The  male  and  female  felons  had  each  a sepa- 
rate yard,  but  he  regretted  that  they  were  much  too 
small ; he  learned,  however,  greatly  to  his  satisfac-- 
tion  that  further  improvements  in  the  prison  were 
in  contemplation.'  The  bridewell  at  Canterbury, 
which  he  next  inspected,  was  remarkably  clean  and 
well-managed.  Not  so  the  gaol  in  the  same  town  . 
this  was  a close  and  ill-constructed  prison,  and  in  a 
very  dirty  state  ; but  not  so  bad  as  the  city-gaol  at 
Rochester,  whither  he  next  proceeded,  and  which 
he  found  filthy,  close,  and  offensive.  r j 

From  Rochester  Howard  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  revisited  the  prisons  he  had  before  in- 
spected, and  several  others  which  had  not  come 
under  his  notice.  The  gaol  at  Clerkenwell  was  m 
a bad  state  of  repair,  and  so  dirty  that  it  had  not 
even  been  whitewashed  for  several  years,  and  was 
altogether  in  a wretched  condition.  The  bridewell 
at  Tothill-fields  was  better  managed ; the  goverrior 
being  an  excellent  man,  kept  the  prisoners  under 
proper  restraint,  without  unnecessary  rigour;  and 
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there  being  no  chaplain  in  the  prison,  he  daily  read 
to  them  a portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  suffered 
them  not  to  receive  any  visitors  on  the  Sunday  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  except 
in  urgent  cases.  The  prison  was,  however,  much  too 
small,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  classify  the 
prisoners,  which  is  of  much  importance,  according 
to  their  ages  and  characters.  The  same  evils  existed 
in  a still  greater  degree  in  the  Fleet,  with  this  great 
aggravation,  that  the  governor  was  far  from  being 
so  well-disposed.  He  permitted  gambling,  the  for- 
mation of  wine  and  beer  clubs,  and  many  other  per- 
nicious practices  in  the  prison  ; so  that  its  inmates, 
instead  of  going  out  reformed,  often  left  the  prison 
much  more  finished  adepts  in  crime  than  when  they 
entered  it.  In  the  King’s  Bench  he  found  the  same 
evils  existed,  though  not  to  so  flagrant  a degree. 
The  prison  in  the  Poultry,  visited  the  same  day, 
was  so  excessively  crowded,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  that  classification  of  the  prisoners  which 
their  improvement  really  rendered  needful.  The 
Ludgate  Compter,  inspected  on  the  following  day, 
was  less  crowded,  but  in  a far  worse  state  of  re- 
pair: being,  however,  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  it  was  easily  kept  clean  and  wholesome. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  inspected  the  large 
prisons  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  Howard 
thought  it  advisable  to  visit  several  smaller  ones 
belonging  to  liberties,  manors,  and  petty  courts. 
Of  this  description  was  a prison  at  Whitechapel, 
which  he  found  in  a ruinous  state  of  repair,  and 
miserably  managed.  Another  belonging  to  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  which  contained  but  one  prisoner, 
was  of  the  same  class,  as  was  that  for  the  liberty  of 
St.  Catharine’s,  which  our  persevering  philantliro- 
pist  did  not  pass  by,  though  it  contained  not  a sin- 
gle prisoner.  The  Borough  Compter  was  the  last 
prison  he  visited  during  this  stay  in  London  : this  was 
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on  the  4th  of  May  ; and  on  this  occasion  he  deeply 
regretted  to  find  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  charac- 
ters huddled  together,  and  many  poor  individuals 
suffering  imprisonment  for  debts,  none  of  which 
amounted  to  five  pounds. 

Howard  now  felt  some  relaxation  to  be  indispens- 
able, he  accordingly  returned  to  Cardington  to  de- 
light himself  with  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  this  most  charming  and  retired 
spot.  But  the  sweets  of  retirement,  exhilarating  as 
they  were  to  his  spirits,  diverted  not  his  attention 
from  the  object  to  which  he  had  now  devoted  his 
life.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress  of 
two  bills  through  parliament,  one  for  paying  the 
fees  of  felons  when  they  were  discharged,  out  of  the 
county-rate ; the  other  for  providing  for  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  whilst  they  were  in  confinement. 
It  afforded  him  the  liighest  satisfaction  that  both 
these  bills  passed  the  House.  So  important  did  he 
consider  them  to  be  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs, 
that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  expense  on 
lai'ge  bills,  in  a bold  type,  and  forwarded  a copy  of 
each,  free  of  charge,  to  every  gaoler  in  the  kingdom, 
requesting  that  they  might  be  hung  up  in  the  prison. 

After  resting  about  six  weeks  at  home  to  recruit 
his  strength,  having  given  such  directions  as  he 
thought  desirable  respecting  the  alterations  and  im- 
provements which  he  was  still  making  on  his  estate, 
chiefly  to  keep  the  poor  employed;  he  again  set 
out  on  his  work  of  benevolence.  His  object  now 
was  to  inspect  the  prisons  in  North  Wales.  O" 
way  thither  he  revisited  the  prisons  at  Chester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Oxford.  He  inspected  successively,  the 
prisonsofFlint,  Ruthin,  Beaumaris,  Caernarvon, Dol- 
gelly,  and  Montgomery  in  North  Wales,  and  that  at 
Presteign  in  South  Wales  ; all  of  which  he  found 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  were  those  he  had  visited 
in  England.  But  he  was  much  pleased  to  find  that 
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capital  crimes  were  less  frequent  here.  He  returned 
home,  after  only  a fortnight’s  absence,  through  Lud- 
low, Worcester,  and  Oxford. 

Howard  had  now  visited  nearly  all  the  gaols  in 
the  kingdom.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  legislature,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  had  made  some  salutary  laws,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  this  almost  forgotten  class.  Hence 
it  might  have  been  imagined  that  he  would  have 
retired  from  his  labours.  But  he  recollected  that 
his  visits  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  gaols ; and 
that  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  had  seen,  in 
some  of  them,  individuals  who  had  been  brought 
from  the  bridewells,  whose  cases  seemed  to  be  sin- 
gularly deplorable.  This  led  him  to  determine  that 
he  would  visit  the  bridewells,  as  well  as  the  gaols, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  accordingly  set  out, 
after  remaining  at  home  about  three  weeks,  on  an- 
other visiting  tour.  His  route  now  was  through  the 
southern  part  of  England  and  Wales. 

After  revisiting  the  gaols  at  Reading  and  Ilchester, 
he  passed  on  to  the  inspection  of  the  bridewells  of 
Taunton  and  Shepton-Mallet ; the  former  he  found 
tolerably  convenient,  but  the  latter  was  close  and 
badly  managed.  The  governor  of  the  bridewell  at 
Devizes,  as  was  too  common,  kept  a public-house ; 
a bad  practice,  often  leading  to  results  the  most 
pernicious.  The  bridewell  of  Marlborough  was  a 
wretched  place,  without  any  court-yard,  straw,  or 
water  which  the  prisoners  could  get  at ; and  so  badly 
managed  that  its  benevolent  visitor  saw  one  poor 
man  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a close,  damp,  and 
most  offensive  cell,  dying  of  the  gaol-fever.  The 
new  gaol  at  Bath,  much  to  Howard’s  regret,  was 
built  in  a low  meadow,  frequently  overflowed  with 
water.  Internally  it  was  not  well  constructed.  He 
proceeded  next  to  the  gaols  of  Gloucester  and  Hert- 
ford. The  bridewell  at  the  latter  place  was  in  a 
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wretched  state  ; governed  by  a careless,  selfish,  un- 
feeling individual,  and  so  completely  out  of  repair 
that  the  rain  poured  into  the  prisoners’  rooms  from 
the  roof.  The  gaol  at  Monmouth  came  next  under 
his  notice,  whence  he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  pri- 
sons in  South  Wales.  At  Brecon,  the  gaol  was  out 
of  repair,  and  the  prisoners  were  nearly  starved  by 
their  inhuman  governor.  Passing  on  to  Cardigan, 
he  found  a new  gaol  and  bridewell  had  just  been 
erected  ; but  to  his  regret  they  were  far  from  being 
on  a good  plan.  The  bridewell  at  Haverfordwest, 
which  he  next  inspected,  was  small,  damp,  and 
unwholesome,  and  altogether  in  a very  filthy  con- 
dition. The  gaol  at  this  place  was  clean,  but  there 
was  no  water  in  the  prison  nor  any  court-yard. 

Howard  now  successively  visited  the  borough  and 
county-gaol  and  the  county-bridewell  at  Carmar- 
then* the  new  gaol  at  Cardiff  for  the  county  of 
Glamorgan  ; the  bridewell  at  Cowbridge,  where 
many  prisoners  had  recently  died  of  the  gaol- 
fever;  all  of  which  he  found  in  nearly  the  same 
bad  state  as  those  he  had  formerly  inspected.  On 
his  return  to  England,  through  Monmouthshire, 
he  visited  the  bridewell  for  that  county,  situate 
at  Usk  which  was  much  crowded,  and  where 
consequently  the  gaol-fever  frequently  prevailed. 
Passing  on  to  the  bridewell  at  Berkley,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  it  well  managed  ; and  was  much  gra- 
tified with  some  excellent  remarks  made  by  the 
governor,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  confinement 
without  labour,  upon  the  strength  and  future  habits 

of  the  prisoners.  . , , i 

Howard  now  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  stopped  about  a fortnight,  probably  to 
to  make  use  of  the  hot-wells,  which  he  had  often 
found  greatly  beneficial.  During  his  stay  here  he 
visited  the  bridewells  for  the  city  and  county,  both 
of  which  were  in  a very  miserable  state  ; he  also  re- 
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inspected  the  gaol,  and  suggested  some  judicious 
alterations  in  its  construction  and  management. 
He  quitted  Bristol  about  the  20th  August,  1774; 
and  after  revisiting  the  bridewell  at  Taunton,  in- 
spected in  succession  the  gaol  at  Bridgewater, 
situated  in  a close  and  unwholesome  spot ; the 
bridewell  for  the  county  of  Devonshire,  at  Exeter, 
a roomy  prison,  and  well  managed,  but  in  bad 
repair ; the  bridewell  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  at 
Bodmin,  and  the  sheriff’s  ward,  where  debtors  for 
the  county  were  imprisoned ; the  gaol  at  Lost- 
withiel,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the 
town-gaol  at  Plymouth,  in  which,  to  his  extreme 
regret,  he  found  a deep  dungeon,  seventeen  feet  by 
eight,  and  about  five  feet  and  a half  in  height,  with- 
out any  other  place  for  the  admission  of  light  or  air 
but  a small  grate  made  in  the  door,  about  six  inches 
square  ; and  yet  in  this  horrid  place  three  men  had 
been  confined  for  two  months,  who  came  by  turns 
to  the  grate  for  air.  At  the  time  of  Howard’s 
visit,  one  unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  it  ten  weeks,  declared,  on  Howard’s  entering 
the  dungeon,  which  he  did  with  mu,ch  difficulty,  as 
the  door  had  not  been  opened  for  five  weeks,  that 
had  he  his  choice,  he  would  prefer  losing  his  life  on 
the  scaffold  to  confinement  in  this  loathsome  place. 

After  remaining  at  Plymouth  for  about  a week, 
Howard  again  resumed  his  benevolent  labours.  He 
inspected  successively  the  county-gaol  at  Dorches- 
ter, the  bridewell  at  Sherborne,  the  gaols  at  Salis- 
bury, the  gaol  and  bridewell  at  Winchester,  the 
bridewells  at  Gosport,  at  Southampton,  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  Newport  in  the  Isle  ofWight,  at  Petworth 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  at  Horsham;  all  of 
which  stood  greatly  in  need  of  improvement,  both 
in  their  management  and  construction.  From  Hor- 
sham he  returned  home,  after  having  traversed 
fifteen  counties,  and  inspected  fifty  prisons,  in  seve- 
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ral  of  which  a pestilential  disease  prevailed,  from 
which,  however,  he  happily  escaped. 

A dissolution  of  parliament  had  taken  place  about 
the  time  of  Howard’s  return  to  Cardington.  His 
Bedford  friends  were  making  active  preparations  for 
the  choice  of  two  representatives  for  that  borough. 
Little  did  he  imagine  that  they  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  request  him  to  become  a candidate  ; but  a 
day  or  two  after  his  return,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
he  received  a very  pressing  and  respectful  invitation 
to  that  effect,  most  numerously  and  respectably 
sio-ned.  He  had  given  such  unequivocal  proofs  of 
tire  sterling  value  of  his  character,  both  public  and 
private,  and  had  made  such  sacrifices  of  time,  labour, 
and  property  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  that  his 
friends  determined,  if  possible,  to  do  him  the  honour 
of  making  him  their  representative. 

Finding  that  his  relative,  Mr.  Whitbread,  was 
to  be  his  colleague,  he  consented  to  be  put  m 
nomination,  and  to  stand  the  contest;  but  so  little 
time  had  he  for  his  canvass,  and  so  violent  were 
the  proceedings  of  his  opponents,  among  w om 
were  the  returning-officers,  who  resorted  to  the  most 
gross  partiality,  that  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  num- 
Lrs  upon  the  poll-book,  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 
being  for  Sir  William  Wake,  527  ; Mr.  Sparrow, 
617  • Mr.  Whitbread,  429  ; Mr.Howard,  402.  Never 
having  wished  for  the  honour  of  a seat  m parlia- 
ment merely  for  the  sake  of  his  own  aggrandizement 
but  in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  him  to  benefit 

others,  he  retired  from  the  contest  unmortified,  re- 
gretting only  the  disappointment  which  he  knew  his 
friends  would  feel  at  the  result.  Adverting  to  the 
subject,  in  a letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  he  says,  1 
sensibly  feel  for  an  iniured  party;  their  affection  and 
esteem  I shall  ever  reflect  on  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
lude.  As  to  myself,  I calmly  retire.  It  may  be 
promotive  of  my  best  interests.  It  huits  me  not 
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little,  however,  to  think  that  the  labour  of  my  nume- 
rous and  kind  friends  in  my  cause  should  have  been 
useless ; yet,  in  tlie  firm  belief  of  an  overruling'  Pro- 
vidence, I would  say,  “ It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  to  him  right ; he  maketh  light  to  arise 
out  of  darkness.” 

Scarcely  had  the  bustle  of  the  election  subsided, 
than  we  find  Howard  again  pursuing,  with  equal 
ardour  and  perseverance,  his  work  of  mercy.  His 
first  visit  was  to  the  bridewell  ot  Folkingham ; a 
miserable  prison,  with  damp  rooms,  no  chimney,  no 
pump,  no  sewer,  and  a very  small  yard.  He  passed 
next  to  the  bridewell  of  Peterborough,  and  thence 
to  the  bridewell  and  gaol  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Ixith  of  which  he  found  dirty,  and  not  by  any  means 
well  managed.  After  inspecting  the  bridewell 
at  Beverley,  he  again  visited  York,  re-inspected 
the  two  gaols  there,  and  visited,  for  the  first  time, 
the  bridewell,  which  was  filthy  and  offensive,  and' 
altogether  in  a very  bad  state.  Leaving  York,  he 
visited  in  succession  the  bridewells  at  Wakefi'eld, 
Rothwell,  Manchester,  the  gaol  at  Liverpool,  the 
bridewell  at  Middlewich,  for  the  county  of  Ch^ter, 
and  that  at  Warwick,  with  the  gaol  at  Birmingham  • 
all  of  which  were  in  a neglected  and  slovenly  con- 
dition. On  his  way  home  he  revisited  the  county- 
prison  at  Aylesbury,  where  he  was  sorry  to  learn 
that  seven  prisoners  had  died  of  the  gaol-fever  in 
less  than  a year. 

Howard  remained  at  Cardington  during  the  whole 
of  November,  1774.  His  benevolent  heart  prompted 
him  to  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries  into  the 
means  which  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  pos- 
sessed, of  protecting  themselves  from  the  rigours  of 
the  approaching  winter.  In  all  cases  where  it  was 
needed,  he  failed  not  to  afford  them  relief.  Having 
thus  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many  by  his  well-timed 
bounty,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December, 
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he  again  left  his  home,  for  a short  tour  of  mercy 
tliro^gh  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  On  this 
occasion  he  inspected  successively  the  bridewells 
at  Chelmsford,  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
Thetford,  all  of  which  were  in  a sad  state  ; the  last, 
indeed,  was  a miserable  prison,  wretchedly  ma- 
nao-ed.  On  entering  one  of  its  dungeons,  (descended 
by“means  of  a ladder  of  ten  steps,)  which  was  only 
eighteen  feet  by  nine,  and  not  more  than  nine  leet 
in  heio'ht,  with  only  one  window  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  he  found  more  than  a dozen  prisoners  ; and 
was  told  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  were  conhned 
for  four  or  five  nights  successively  during  the  assizes, 
which  were  held  here  only  once  in  the  year,  and  that 


during  summer.  , , ■ , , 

Both  the  prisons  at  Norwich,  which  he  next  in- 
spected, he  was  pleased  to  find  convenient  and 
clean ; aad  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  ^ol  at 
Lynn  In  the  bridewell  at  Swaffham,  a different 
scene  presented  itself,  the  whole  prison  being  filthy 
and  offensive.  The  county  and  borough  brideweds 
at  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Hertford,  each  of  which  he 
inspected  in  succession,  were  nearly  in  the  same 
state.  The  prisoners  at  the  gaol  and  bridewell  a 
Hertford,  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  governors, 
were  always  locked  up  in  their  rooms,  though  in 
each  of  them  there  was  a yard  for  their  use.  With 
the  inspection  of  these  prisons  he  closed  his  benevo- 
lent labours  for  1774,  and  again  returi^cd  to  spend 
a few  days  at  home  in  company  with  his  son,  who 

was  now  returned  from  school. 

Howard’s  zeal  in  his  benevolent  object  had  now  so 
much  increased,  that  even  the  company  and  amusing 
chat  of  his  youthful  son,  delighted  as  he  was  with  it, 
and  deep  as  was  the  interest  he  took  m his  welfare, 
could  not  divert  him  from  its  pursuit  for  more  than 
Tfew  days.  Early  in  January,  1775,  he  set  ou  to  in- 
spect the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  those 
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in  the  north  of  England,  situate  in  the  towns  through 
whicii  he  passed.  He  first  examined  the  bridewell  for 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  at  Southwell;  where,  to 
his  regret,  though  from  the  construction  and  state  of 
the  prison,  not  much  to  his  surprise,  he  learned  that 
seven  prisoners  had  died  of  the  gaol-fever  in  less 
than  two  years.  After  visiting  the  bridewell  of 
Durham,  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  direct  to 
Glasgow.  The  spirited  magistrates  of  that  city, 
justly  appreciating  the  value  of  his  disinterested 
labours  in  making  inquiries  into  the  management 
and  construction  of  prisons,  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  their  corporation,  as  a tribute  of  respect  for 
his  having  visited  their  city  on  his  merciful  embassy. 
The  prisons  of  Glasgow  Howard  was  pleased  to 
find  were  admirably  managed  ; the  magistrates  hav- 
ing commendably  interested  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  given  special  directions  to  the  gaoler,  to 
inspect  every  apartment  of  the  prison  before  it  was 
locked  up  for  the  night.  The  kind  and  very  respect- 
ful treatment  which  Howard  met  with  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow,  was  most  gratifying  to  his 
feelings,  and  left  an  impression  on  his  mind  which 
lasted  through  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  indefatigable  philan- 
thropist inspected  any  other  prisons  in  Scotland  on 
this  occasion ; and  very  little  is  on  record  respecting 
his  visit  to  Ireland,  whither  he  next  proceeded. 
He  however  examined  a number  of  prisons  there ; 

, and  found,  that  though  several  excellent  enact- 
ments had  been  made  respecting  their  manage- 
ment, they  were  in  no  better  state  than  those  in 
England.  Of  the  old  Newgate,  Dublin,  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  severest  reprehension  ; so  wretchedly 
was  it  managed,  that  no  restraint  whatever  was  put 
upon  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  It  seemed 
a prison  entirely  without  order.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  he  returned  to  England,  after  having  been 
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absent  about  two  months.  On  his  way  to  Carding- 
ton,  he  revisited  the  gaol,  and  inspected  the  bride- 
well at  Chester  ; in  which,  greatly  to  his  regret,  he 
found  that  two  new  dungeons  had  been  made,  nine 
feet  below  the  ground.  So  much  was  his  mind  hurt 
on  the  occasion,  that  on  leaving  the  prison,  he  could 
not  forbear  saying  to  the  gaoler,  in  a spirit  of  re- 
sentment which  was  unusual  with  him,  that  he  hoped 
the  individual  who  contrived  them  would  be  the 
first  to  be  incarcerated  therein. 

To  a sympathetic  mind  like  that  of  Howard  s,  the 
scenes  of  misery  he  now  constantly  beheld  must  have 
been  most  distressing.  Nothing  but  a sense  of  duty 
could  have  induced  one  whose  sensibilities  were  so 
tender,  to  have  persevered  in  the  extraordinary  course 
he  was  pursuing;  as  hazardous  to  his  life  as  it  was 
trying  to  his  feelings.  Very  few  would  have  had  the 
courage,  had  they  possessed  the  benevolence  and 
self-denial  requisite  for  its  accomplishment.  Fewer 
still  would  have  dared  to  penetrate  into  loathsome, 
infected  dungeons,  in  search  of  information  to  benefit 
that  numerous  and  unhappy  class,  whose  crimes  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  their  misery.  Only  a philan- 
thropist, animated  by  the  noble  feelings  which  Chris- 
tianity can  alone  inspire,  could  have  done  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Howard's  visit  to  the  Continent  to  examine  the  state  of 
its  prisons — Arrival  at  Paris — Is  refused  admission 
into  the  Bastile — Obtains  permission  to  visit  other 
French  prisons — Visits  Austria — Inspects  the  prisons 
of  Ghent,  Antwerp,  liotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht, 
Bremen,  Mentz,  Coblentz,  Manheim,  Hamburgh, 
Altena,  Lunenburgh,  Hanover,  Hanau — Enters  lower 
Saxony — Returns  to  England — Sets  out  on  a visiting 
tour  through  most  of  its  counties — Again  visits  the 
Continent — Inspects  the  prisons  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland — Retinms  home — Revisits 
the  prisons  in  several  counties  in  England — Pre- 
parations for  publishing  his  work. 

Howard  had  now  collected  a mass  of  most  ac- 
curate and  important  information  respecting-  the 
state  and  management  of  prisons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  his  object  was,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  to  arrange  it  for  publication;  but,  on  look- 
ing it  over,  he  “ conjectured,”  as  he  modestly  says, 
“ that  information  respecting  the  state  of  foreign 
prisons  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  work  com- 
plete ; to  obtain  this  he  determined  immediately  to 
visit  the  continent.  Accordingly,  after  making  such 
arrangements  at  Cardington  as  he  deemed  desirable, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  erection  of  such  cottages 
on  his  estate  in  the  village,  as  would  prevent  his  ten- 
ants from  being  unemployed  during  liis  absence,  he 
set  off  for  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1775, 
where  he  safely  arrived  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
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encountered,  and  the  risk  of  health,  and  perhaps 
of  liberty,  he  should  have  to  run,  in  this  formi- 
dable undertaking ; he  was  no  stranger  to  the  ex- 
treme vigilance  of  the  French  police;  he  knew 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  access  to  their 
prisons ; but  he  determined  coolly  and  fearlessly  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  first  prison  at  which  he 
applied  for  admission  was  the  celebrated  Bastile, 
surrounded  by  its  insurmountable  wall,  and 
able  ditch  ; into  the  deepest  dungeons  of  which  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  penetrate,  at  whatever 
risk,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  affording  its  wretched 
inmates  some  alleviation  of  their  sufferings, 
knocked  hard  at  the  outer  gate,”  he  says;  “ and  on 
its  beino"  opened  immediately  went  forward,  through 
-the  guard,  to  the  drawbridge  before  the  entrance  of 
the  castle  : but  while  1 was  contemplating  this  gloomy 
mansion,  an  officer  made  his  appearance,  evidently 
much  surprised,  and  I was  compelled  to  retreat 
through  the  mute  guard,  and  thus  regained  that 
freedom,  which  for  one  locked  up  within  the  prison 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain.  Howard 
must  have  had  great  courage  to  make  this  attempt, 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded no  further,  or  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  all  his  valuable  labours,  might 
have  been  the  result.  Even  in  passing  the  guards  he 
was  in  great  danger ; but  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
deportment  probably  disarmed  them,  and  P^evente 
their  offering  him  that  resistance  to  his  entrance 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  made.  i 

Repulsed  in  the  first  attempt,  Howard  became 
apprehensive  that  he  should  meet  with  the  same 
ill  success  at  all  the  prisons  in  France  ; and  sue 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  had  lie  , 
r.h  equal  adiresa  -d  'ntmaudy  avaded  to 
of  a French  law,  passed  in  June,  1/17,  tor  the  le 
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gulations  of  prisons;  which  enacts,  that  gaolers 
should  admit  to  all  places  of  confinement,  any  in- 
dividuals desirous  of  bestowing  charitable  donations 
on  prisoners  in  their  custody,  permitting  them  to 
distribute  their  bounty  with  their  own  hands,  ex- 
cept to  individuals  confined  in  the  dungeons,  to 
whom  their  alms  were  to  be  given  by  the  gaoler,  in 
their  presence.  Having  this  authority,  Howard  next 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Grand  Chdtelet,  a 
spacious  prison  in  Paris ; but  the  governor  refused 
to  admit  him  without  an  order  from  the  commissary 
of  police,  to  whom  Howard  immediately  applied. 
The  commissary,  an  excellent  and  most  humane 
man,  on  learning  the  object  of  Howard’s  visit,  re- 
ceived him  courteously,  and  most  kindly  afibrded  him 
every  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevo- 
lent purpose ; granting  him  permission  to  inspect 
every  part  of  all  the  prisons  in  Paris  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

Into  the  darkest  dungeons  of  these,  except  the 
Bastile,  Howard  now  penetrated ; and  although 
he  was  on  the  whole  pleased  with  the  attention 
the  French  legislature  had  paid  to  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  which  was  decidedly  better  than 
in  England;  yet,  from  the  construction  of  their 
prisons,  there  were  many  cruelties  constantly  prac- 
tised. In  some  of  the  prisons  he  descended  into 
dungeons  sixteen  steps  below  the  ground,  damp, 
dark,  and  most  unwholesome;  having  no  place  for 
the  admission  of  air,  but  a stone  funnel  at  one 
corner : and  yet  in  these  dreary  and  gloomy  caverns, 
he  tells  us,  “some  poor  creaures  were  confined  for 
weeks,  and  even  for  months  together,  chained  to 
a stone-wall;”  never,  probably,  until  Howard  en- 
tered their  subterranean  abode,  enjoying  the  mo- 
mentary alleviation  of  a single  sympathising  visit. 

From  Paris  Howard  proceeded  to  Austria,  in- 
specting on  his  way  several  prisons  in  French  Flan- 
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ders.  He  reached  Brussels  the  16th  of  May,  and  on 
the  following  day  addressed  a letter  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith  of  Bedford,  in  which  he  writes: 

“ I came  to  this  city  late  last  evening,  and  have 
employed  this  day  in  visiting  the  gaols,  and  col- 
lecting all  the  prison  laws  I could  obtain,  having 
previously  done  the  same  in  Paris.  Rigorous  as  they 
are  in  many  of  their  enactments,  their  great  atten- 
tion to  their  prisoners  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
Most  of  them  are  clean ; there  is  in  none  any  gaol- 
fever  ; the  prisoners  are  not  ironed  ; their  allowance 
of  brkd  far  exceeds  any  of  ours ; they  have  soup 
once  a day,  and  a pound  of  meat  each  on  a 

Sunday-ntense  gj^ggy^ess  with  which  Howard  now 
pursued  his  benevolent  labours,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  same  letter:  “ I write  to 
you  partly  by  way  of  procuring  some  relaxation  from 
what  so  much  engrosses  my  thoughts  ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  for  the  same  purpose  that  I sometimes  force 
myself  to  the  public  dinners  and  suppers,  though  f 
pay  little  attention  to  the  highly  esteemed  French 
^ooks  ; not  having  tasted  fish,  flesh  or  fowl  since  I 
have  been  on  this  side  the  water.  Through  a kind 
providence,  however,  I am  well,  and  enjoy  an  easy 
Lw  of  spirits;  and  in  my  journeys  have  met,  on 

the  whole,  with  agreeable  coinpany. 

Proceeding  on  his  tour,  Howard  next  visited  a 
spacious  house  of  correction  at  Ghent  for  the  pro- 
vinces of  Austrian  Flanders,  not  then  quite  com- 
pleted, though  it  contained,  at  that  time,  more  than 
two  hundred  prisoners.  So  admirable  were  its  ar- 
rangements in  every  respect,  that  its  beneTOlent  vi- 
sitor pronounced  it  “ a noble  institution.  The  sexes 
had  their  separate  apartments  allotted  them.  Both 
men  and  women  were  provided  with  a bedstead,  a 
straw  bed,  a mattress,  pillow,  sheets,  and  a coverlet. 
Constant  employment  was  found  for  all,  and  a parU- 
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cular  account  was  kept  of  what  each  prisoner  earned. 
Those  who  earned  more  than  their  task,  were  paid  ac- 
cordingly. The  house  of  corerction  for  the  town  of 
Ghent  was  less  clean,  but  was,  in  other  respects, 
equally  well-managed  : the  magistrates  met  at  the 
prison  once  every  week,  to  inspect  it,  and  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  seemed  desirable.  The  same 
excellent  regulations  were  observed  at  another  large 
prison  in  this  city  which  Howard  visited ; and  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  excellence  of  its  prisons, 
was  that  belonging  to  the  rich  monastery  of  the 
Benedictines,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  which  had 
in  its  jurisdiction  part  of  the  city,  besides  several 
lordships.  It  contained  three  dungeons,  down  a 
descent  of  nineteen  steps,  into  which  Howard  entered, 
but  which,  he  was  glad  to  find,  were  then  without 
prisoners.  Attached  to  the  same  abbey,  was  an  in- 
stitution for  the  reception  of  lunatics  of  both  sexes, 
which  he  was  delighted  to  find  admirably  managed. 

With  the  regulations  in  the  prisons  at  Bruges, 
where  Howard  next  stopped,  he  was  much  pleased. 
The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  prisoners 
in  health,  and  the  kindest  attention  paid  to  those 
who  were  sick.  The  physicians  were  required  to 
write  all  their  prescriptions  in  a book  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  was  regularly  inspected  by  the  magis- 
trates. Howard  had  the  curiosity  to  spend  some 
hours  in  looking  over  this  book,  from  which  he  pro- 
bably  gained  much  information,  which  he  subse- 
quently found  beneficial. 

After  inspecting  the  prisons  in  Antwerp,  whither  our 
philanthropist  next  proceeded,  but  of  which  he  says 
but  little,  he  passed  on  to  Rotterdam,  and  travelled 
thence  through  the  greater  part  of  Holland,  visiting 
the  prisons  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed. 
At  Rotterdam  he  inspected  the  pest-house,  situate  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  town  ; spacious, 
and  well  planned  ; and  rendered  memorable  as  the 
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scene  of  great  suffering  and  mortality  among  the 
British  troops,  after  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom. 
At  Delft,  where  was  a spacious  prison,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  all  the  prisoners  employed ; not,  how- 
ever, all  in  one  room,  in  which  case  the  idle  and  the 
dissipated  often  did  much  mischief  to  the  industrious, 
but  in  separate  classes,  each  having  the  privilege, 
after  performing  the  task  allotted  him,  which  was 
not  beyond  his  power,  to  do  what  he  could  for 
himself.  The  same  excellent  plan  was  pursued  m 
nearly  all  the  prisons  in  Holland.  At  the  Hague 
Howard  was  most  kindly  received  by  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary.  Sir  Joseph  York, 
afterwards  Lord  Dover ; who,  with  a benevolent 
magistrate  at  the  town,  accompanied  him  to  the 
prison,  and  afforded  him  every  facility  for  acquinng 
information  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  The 
prison  at  Amsterdam  came  next  under  Howard  s 
inspection.  Being  under  the  town-hall  it  was  less 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners  than  some 
others,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  well  managed.  In  the 
town  was  a rasp-house  for  male,  and  a spinning- 
house  for  female  convicts  ; both  these  were  admir- 
ably managed,  the  latter  especially  so.  Here  How- 
ard had  the  gratification  to  see  imprisonment  actually 
become  the  means  of  teaching  some  females,  who 
had  formerly  been  the  most  abandoned  characters, 
the  great  importance  of  industry,  sobriety,  and 
order.  Howard  was  astonished  at  the  small  number 
of  executions  which  had  taken  place  in  this  city, 
containing  250,000  inhabitants ; not  even  one  had 
been  executed  for  the  last  ten  years,  while,  during 
the  same  time,  nearly  three  hundred  had  suftered 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis alone.  What  an  immense  sacrifice  of  human 
life  ! How  affecting  to  think  that  it  was  made  under 
a government  professing  Christianity,  in  the  reign 
of  a most  merciful  prince ! Can  any  thing  more 
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forcibly  show  the  extreme  impolicy,  we  had  almost 
said  barbarity,  of  British  laws,  as  they  then  existed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  recently  made, 
still  remain  to  a lamentable  extent? 

Utrecht  was  next  visited  by  our  persevering  tra- 
veller. Here  he  brought  with  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  British  ambassador  of  the  Hague, 
to  Dr.  R.  Brown,  then  minister  of  the  English  epis- 
copal church,  and  British  agent  in  that  city.  At  the 
time  of  Howard’s  arrival,  the  Dr.  was  confined  to 
his  bed ; but  he  kindly  sent  his  nephew,  W.  L.  Brown, 
then  a student  of  divinity,  residing  with  his  uncle, 
by  whom  Howard  was  treated  with  the  most  respectful 
attention.  After  visiting  the  prisons  at  Utrecht,  in 
which  Howard  noticed  nothing  remarkable,  he  in- 
spected successively  those  at  Groningen  and  Lew- 
arden : these  were  well-regulated,  all  the  prisoners 
being  kept  fully  employed  ; which,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  be  the  whole  secret  of  their  good  order. 

Quitting  Holland,  tioward  entered  Germany,  and 
visited  the  prisons  of  Bremen,  Mentz,  Coblentz, 
Manheim,  Hamburgh,  and  Alte'na.  In  all  these 
places  nearly  the  same  rules  for  the  employment 
of  the  prisoners  were  enforced  as  in  Holland.  In 
Altena  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  one  of  the 
magistrates,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  visits  to 
the  different  prisons,  of  which  there  were  three  sorts ; 
one  for  small  offences,  where  those  only  were  con- 
fined whom  it  seemed  likely  that  a slight  punish- 
ment would  reform;  another  was  a sort  of  work- 
house  and  house  of  correction  for  bolder  offenders, 
into  which  it  was  deemed  a disgrace  to  enter ; and 
the  third  was  the  spin  and  rasp-house,  for  the  most 
desperate  offenders,  imprisonment  in  which  was  con- 
sidered infamous.  These  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  eight  married  men,  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who,  with  their  wives,  were  expected  to  attend  the 
prisons  once  a week.  Much,  however,  as  there  was 
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to  commend  in  the  German  and  other  continental 
prisons,  there  were  some  cruelties  practised  in  them 
most  revolting  to  humanity.  Various  engines  of 
torture  were  used  ; and  though  they  were  only  used 
occasionally,  yet  so  horrifying  were  they  to  the  feel- 
ings, that,  as  Howard  justly  remarks,  “ they  ought 
to  be  buried  ten  thousand  fathoms  deeper  than  the 
deep  dungeons  in  which  they  are  usually  kept. 

Our  indefatigable  traveller  now  proceeded  to 
Lunenburgh,  in  the  electoral  dominions  of  the  king 
of  England.  The  criminals  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  this  city  were  employed,  with  others  who  were  free, 
but  from  whom  they  were  distinguished  by  a small 
chain,  in  digging  and  preparing  stone  for  cement. 
At  Zell,  he  visited  a large  house  ot  correction,  well 
situated,  and  well  managed.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  the  prison  at  Hanover,  whither  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, and  whence  he  passed  on  to  inspect  a large 
house  of  correction  in  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel.  His  next  visit  was  to  the  prison 
in  the  city  of  Hanau,  where  the  prisoners  were 
divided  into  classes,  the  honest  and  dishonest ; the 
latter  had  to  labour  from  three  to  fourteen  hours 
daily,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  criminality  ; 
the  former  were  set  to  work  on  the  roads,  attended 
always  with  a keeper,  and  guarded  by  armed 
soldiers.  They  were  well-fed,  and  appeared  very 
healthy.  Howard  remarked  this  to  the  brigadier 
of  the  police,  who  replied,  “ that  such  was  far  from 
being  the  case  soihe^  years  ago ; but  that  since 
the  use  of  the  dungeons  under-ground  had ’been,  by 
order  of  the  regency,  discontinued,  the  prisoners  had 
recovered  from  the  confplaints  with  which  they  had 
formerly  been  afflicted,  and  had  now  become  re- 
markably healthy.”  With  testimony  such  as  this 
in  favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of  dungeons 
prisons,  Howard  was  delighted.  He  now  proceeded 
down  the  Rhine  till  he  came  to  Bonn,  a small  town 
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in  Lower  Saxony,  wlience  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Symonds  : — 

“ Bonn,  June  20,  1775. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I flatter  myself  that  a line  from  me  will  not  be 
unacceptable.  I am  just  come  from  visiting  the 
prisons  in  this  place;  and  as  one’s  spirits  are  likely 
to  be  fatigued  by  incessant  application  to  the  same 
subject,  I feel  it  some  relaxation  and  pleasure  to 
write  to  a friend.  After  I had  inspected  many  prisons 
in  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I might  gain  some  additional  information  by 
looking  into  the  German  police  ; and  by  inspecting, 
which  I have  done  carefully,  some  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, Hessian,  and  many  other  gaols.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I got  admission  to  these  dismal 
abodes;  but  through  the  goodness  of  God  I have 
been  preserved  in  health  and  safety.  I hope  I have 
gained  that  knowledge  which  may  be  Unproved  to 
some  valuable  purpose ; and  though  conscious  of  the 
utmost  weakness,  imperfection,  and  folly,  I would 
hope  my  heart  deceives  me  not  when  I say,  I trust 
that  I intend  well.  My  earnest  desire  is  to  follow 
the  example  of  my  Saviour  ; but  a consideration  how 
far  I fall  short  of  it,  humbles  and  abases  me  ; yet, 
blessed  be  God,  a recollection  of  the  infinite  and 
boundless  love  of  my  glorious  and  divine  Redeemer, 
fills  me  with  joy  and  peace.  I am  now  directing  my 
course  towards  home,  and  though  I am  here  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards,  I cannot  help  wishing  for 
my  refreshing  bath.  I have  spent  some  Sundays 
with  the  French  Protestants,  whom  I love  and  es- 
teem : though  we  form  separate  societies,  yet  I trust 
we  are  truly  united,  and  shall  at  last  make  part  of 
that  glorious  body  of  the  church  triumphant.  In 
which  wish, 

I remain,  truly  yours, 

John  Howard. 
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Howard  now  proceeded  to  England  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.  He  arrived  at  Dover,  about  the  23d  of 
July,  having  been  absent  more  than  three  months. 
After  visiting  the  borough-goal  at  Dover,  which,  to 
his  great  regret,  was  miserably  managed,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoners,  he  proceeded  direct  to  Cardiii^- 
ton.  He  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  all  his 
friends;  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  his  son,  then 
ten  years  old,  who  had  been  spending  his  vacation 
as  usual  at  his  aunt’s,  but  who  had  arrived  at  Co- 
dington, according  to  his  father’s  wishes,  about  the 
time  of  his  own  return.  Howard  was  most  anxious 
that  his  son  should  suffer  no  loss  by  his  frequrat  ab- 
sence from  home  in  pursuit  of  his  benevolent  obje^s  • 
hence  he  had  taken  care  to  place  him  at  a school 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  greatest  Otention 
would  be  paid  to  his  education,  and  where  he  would 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  was  the 
more  pleased  with  this  school  because  it  was  within 
a mile  of  the  residence  of  his  own  sister,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  young  Howard  s education,  and 
with  whom,  when  his  father  was  not  at  home,  he 
spent  his  vacations. 

Howard  remained  atCardington  till  nearly  the  end 
of  October  1775,  employing  himself  in  arranging  the 
fund  of  information  he  had  obtained,  into  a form  ht 
for  publication,  and  in  superintending  the  'mprove- 
ments  that  were  still  making  on  his  estate.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  administering  personally  to  their 

After  making  that  arrangement  of  the  information 
he  had  acquired  which  seemed  desirable,  he  found 
that  there  were  several  points  of  importance  winch  he 
had  omitted  to  notice,  and  others  about  which  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  accurate  in  his  inquiries ; hence 
he  resolved  again  to  make  a tour  through  several 
counties  in  England  before  he  sent  his  work  to  press. 
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His  first  journey  was  to  Chelmsford,  expressly  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  gaol  there;  which  he  was 
prompted  to  take  from  having  learned  that  the 
fever  was  raging  in  that  prison ; a circumstance 
which  would  have  deterred  every  one,  except  such 
as  were  compelled,  from  approaching  it.  He  found 
it  wretchedly  managed,  close,  and  miserably  con- 
ducted. 

On  the  first  week  in  November  he  again  set  off  to 
inspect  the  gaols  in  England.  The  course  he  took 
on  this  occasion  was  through  Huntingdon  and  Oak- 
ham to  Leicester  ; where  he  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  collections  had  been  made  in  the  different 
churches  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  criminals  con- 
fined in  the  prisons,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grand 
jury,  which  had  been  followed  by  the  happiest  re- 
sults : a benevolent  practice  which,  says  he,  “ I wish 
every  county  in  England  would  imitate.”  Proceed- 
ing through  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Stafford,  where 
he  narrowly  and  carefully  inspected  all  the  prisons, 
bridewells,  or  gaols,  he  passed  on  through  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Salop,  Mont- 
gomery, Radnor,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth, visiting  every  prison  in  these  counties  which 
he  had  not  before  seen,  and  re-inspecting  those  he 
had  previously  examined.  In  a small  and  badly 
constructed  gaol  for  debtors  at  St.  Briavels,  much 
out  of  repair,  without  yard  or  water,  and  where  the 
prisoners  had  no  allowance,  nor  any  firing  found 
them,  he  saw,  to  his  deep  regret,  two  sickly  indi- 
viduals, who  had  been  shut  up  in  their  room  for  near 
twelve  months,  without  once  being  permitted  to 
leave  them. 

Howard  now  passed  through  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  revisiting  all  the  pri- 
sons in  these  counties.  He  then  inspected  the  prisons 
in  Falmouth,  Truro,  Penryn,  and  Penzance ; all  of 
these,  except  one,  was  without  a court-yard,  and  the 
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last  was  a wretched  prison,  happily,  however,  it  con- 
tained only  one  prisoner,  to  whom  Howard  was  thus 
introduced  : “ The  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 

was  confined,”  says  he,  “ had  not  been  opene  or 
four  weeks  when  I went  in  ; and  the  keeper  then 
bep-an  to  shovel  away  the  dirt.  The  individual  shut 
up”here  seemed  to  have  been  robust,  but  was  grown 
pale  by  ten  weeks’  confinement.  He  had  a wife  and 
ten  children,  two  of  which  had  died  since  he  had 
been  there,  and  the  rest  were  starving.  Quitting 
this  scene  of  misery  Howard  proceeded  to  Dorchester, 
where  was  another,  equally  if  not  more  appalling  . 
the  small-pox  was  raging  in  the  prison,  and  pro- 
ducing sad  havoc  among  the  prisoners,  and  there 
was  no  infirmary  to  check  its  progress.  Howard 
concluded  his  labours  for  1775,  by  visiting  the  gaols 
at  Salisbury  and  Winchester;  the  former  was  a very 
miserable  prison,  the  latter,  he  was  pleased  to  find, 

had  been  greatly  improved. 

Our  indefatigable  traveller  commenced  the  year 
1776  by  inspecting  the  gaol  of  Reading,  which  had 
formerly  been  a church,  and  was  not  on  the  whole  a 
bad  prison,  and  by  no  means  badly  managed.  The 
gaoler  had  half  the  profits  of  what  the  prisoners 
earned  ; hence  he  took  care  to  keep  them  from  being 

^^The  bridewell  at  Abingdon,  a close  and  unwhole- 
some prison,  came  next  under  Howard  s inspec- 
tion He  proceeded  hence  to  the  bridewell  foi  the 
county  of  Oxford,  part  of  which  he  regretted  to 
find  had  been  used  as  a workhouse.  The  part  ap- 
propriated to  the  prison  was  without  water,  or  any 
other  convenience.  After  revisiting  the  prison  at 
Aylesbury,  which  he  did  without  returning  home  for 
a single  day,  though  the  distance  was  veiy  shoit,  he 
again  directed  his  course  to  the  northern  extrem  y 
of  the  kingdom;  visiting  successively  the  gaols  at 

Northampton  and  Daventry,  the  bridewells  at  Co- 
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ventry  and  Chesterfield,  the  gaols  at  Sheffield,  the 
bridewell  at  Tiiirsk  for  the  north  riding  of  the 
county  of  Yorshire,  that  in  the  west  riding  for  the 
same  county,  the  gaols  at  Durham,  at  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  at  the  city  of  Carlisle; 
the  bridewells  at  Appleby  and  at  Kendal,  for  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  gaols  at  Kendal  and 
Halifax,  the  bridewell  and  gaol  at  Gainsborouo-h 
and  the  bridewell  at  Spalding;  all  of  which,  wUh 
few  exceptions,  he  found  miserably  constructed  and 
badly  managed. 

Passing  into  Cambridgeshire,  he  next  inspected 
the  bridewell  at  Wisbeach,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Norwich,  where  he  was  much  pleased  to  find  that 
considerable  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
prisons  since  his  last  visit.  He  had  the  same  gratifi- 
cation at  Ipswich,  whither  he  next  proceeded.  The 
bridewell  at  Woodbridge  he  describes  as  dirty, 
without  either  straw  or  water  and  not  safe.  After 
visiting  the  bridewell  at  Beecles,  whicli  was  in  a 
similar  condition  to  that  at  Woodbridge,  he  revisited 
almost  all  the  prisons  in  tlie  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Lincolnshire;  and  then  returned  from  this  most 
laborious  and  very  extensive  tour  to  his  favourite 
Cardington;  not,  however,  to  indulge  himself  with 
even  that  relaxation  which  he  must  have  needed, 
for  we  find  him  again  pursuing  his  work  of  bene- 
volence ; only  two  days  after  his  arrival,  revisiting- 
the  gaol  and  bridewell  at  Bedford,  and  again,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  only  four  days  after  his  arrival 
setting  out  on  another  extensive  journey.  ’ 

On  this  occasion  he  travelled  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Hertford,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  some  part  of 
Dorset,  scarcely  leaving  a prison  in  these  districts 
unvisited.  On  his  way  to  London  he  inspected  the 
castle-prison  at  Windsor,  and  the  gaol  at  St.  Albans, 
both  of  which  were  in  a sad  state.  This  took  him 
till  the  end  of  February.  March  and  April,  and 
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some  part  of  May  he  spent  in  the  metropolis,  care- 
fully reinspecting  all  its  prisons  and  those  in  its 
imi4diate  vicinity.  In  the  gaol  at  Newgate,  re- 
cently erected,  he  was  pleased  to  find  some  im- 
provements on  the  old  one  had  been  made,  though 
not  so  many  as  seemed  desirable.  With  the  plan 
of  the  condemned  cells  he  highly  approved,  as 
they  seldom  failed  to  produce  a salutary  effect  upon 
thoL  who  had  been  the  most  bold  and  hardened  dur- 
ing the  trial ; often  bringing  them,  on  their  introduc- 
tion to  those  gloomy  abodes,  to  tears,  and  thus  an- 
swering the  purpose  for  which  they  were  i^^tended 
The  chapel  in  the  prison,  where  prayers  were  daily 
read,  was  neat  and  commodious.  On  one  occasion 
he  attended  prayers  himself,  and 
find  them  read  with  great  propriety  by  Mr.  Vdhers 
the  chaplain.  They  were,  however,  much  anjyed 
by  the  noise  made  by  the  prisoners  who  did  not 
attend  ; which  he  regretted  to  learn  was  the  case  in- 
variably, onlv  because  the  prisoners  were  not,  as  at 
the  bri^well  at  Blackfriars,  which  he  next  visited 
all  compelled  to  attend  the  chapel  at  least  on  the 

^Tt^was'^Howard’s  particular  wish  that  all  the  state- 
ments in  his  work  on  prisons,  which  he  had  now 
nearly  completed,  should  be  strictly  correct,  ihis 
induced  him  to  revisit  many  of  the  prisons  he  la 
bl'  seen  in  England;  and  to  visit  -peatedly^ 
often  at  unexpected  seasons,  all  the  P”®.  . 
don  The  same  desire  for  accuracy  of 

Ld  the  same  caution  to  avoid 

prompted  him,  before  he  sent  his  ^ojk  to  tjm  p ess  _ 
to  make  a second  continental  He  accoidmg^^ 

quitted  London  for  Pans  on  the  25th  M 

he  arrived  in  the  beginning  jje 

rareful  inspection  of  all  the  prisons  m this  citv,  i 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  ^h^t,  with  tlm  exc^^^^^ 
one,  they  were  better  constructed  and  better  g 
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lated  than  ours,  and  had  over  them,  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  cleanliness,  and  in  the  care 
taken  to  avoid  the  spread  of  disease,  an  evident 
superiority.  The  se.xes  were  invariably  kept  in  se- 
parate apartments  ; the  females  were  always  under 
the  management  of  matrons  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose ; and  the  ladies  in  Paris  did  not  think  it  any 
degradation  occasionally  to  visit  and  relieve  them,  as 
their  circumstances  required.  An  admirable  prac- 
tice, which  it  is  to  be  regretted  never  existed  in  our 
country,  till  within  a few  years  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  successfully  pursued,  by  Mrs.  Fry,  of  London,  a 
truly  excellent  and  most  benevolent  lady  among  tlie 
Society  ot  Friends,  and  by  a few  other  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  same  society,  much  to  their  honour, 
and  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  un- 
happy  individuals  whose  distress  they  sought  to  alle- 
viate. 

After  continuing  three  weeks  in  Paris,  Howard 
set  off  for  Switzerland,  to  visit,  for  the  first  time,  the 
prisons  in  that  country.  Passing  through  Lyons,  he 
inspected  the  prison  de  St.  Josepli,  of  that  city. 
Here  he  had  the  grief  to  find,  in  four  deep  and  close 
dungeons,  where  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable, 
nearly  thirty  individuals  confined,  many  of  whom’ 
as  might  be  expected,  were  suffering  under  disease’ 
and  none  of  them  looked  well.  In  the  state-prison’ 
of  this  city,  to  which  Howard  obtained  admission, 
he  saw  much  to  censure  and  condemn.  One  in- 
dividual with  whom  he  conversed  had  been  impri- 
soned for  the  protracted  period  of  fifty  years.  With 
the  hospital  for  this  city  (to  institutions  of  this  kind 
Howard  now  began  to  turn  his  attention)  he  was 
much  pleased  : its  situation  was  airy  and  pleasant 
and  Its  construction  in  all  respects  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  patients’  comfort  and  recovery 

1 he  next  prison  visited  by  our  persevering  ph'i- 
anthropist  was  at  Geneva  ; whence  he  proceeded  to 
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the  inspection  of  several  in  the  Cantons  of  Switzei- 
land  and  Bern.  In  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  latter 
he  found  more  than  a hundred  galley-slaves,  as 
prisoners  are  there  termed,  whose  employment,  dur- 
ing the  day,  was  to  sweep  the  streets  of  the  city, 
which  by  this  means  were  kept  remarkably  clean. 
He  was  gratified  to  learn  tliat  gaming  was  forbidden 
in  the  prison,  and  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  to 
the  prisoners  by  the  keeper  strictly  prohibited,  and 
that  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  prisoners.  Here  too  some  serious 
admonitions  on  the  awful  nature  of  an  oath,  lad 
been  printed  in  a large  type,  and  were  suspended  m 
a conspicuous  place  in  the  prison  ; a practice  which 
it  would  be  well  to  adopt  in  all  such  institutions. 

Howard  now  proceeded  through  Germany,  nearly 
by  the  same  route  he  had  pursued  before,  revisiting 
all  the  prisons  he  had  seen  in  his  former  journ^, 
besides  some  which  he  had  not  then  inspected.  He 
thence  passed  into  Holland  ; and  on  a second  survey 
of  all  its  prisons,  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  with 
a few  exceptions,  the  treatment  of  criminals  m that 
country  was  superior  to  all  others,  and  far  bettei 
adapted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  punishment  and 
correction.  No  criminals  were  ever  transported, 
but  men  and  women  were  sentenced  to  certain 
periods  of  labour,  the  former  in  their  rasp-houses, 
the  latter  in  their  spinning-houses.  Repeated  proofs 
had  been  given  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  m cor- 
recting idle,  and  forming  industrious  l^^bits.  How- 
ard mentions  an  anecdote  of  an  English  shoemaker 
who,  for  some  offence  committed  at  Amsterdam, 

was  confined  for  several  years 
near  that  city.  By  the  length  of  his  confinement 
and  by  his  being  kept  constantly  employed,  he 
had,  before  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  elapsed 
lost  all  inclination  for  the  vice  which  brought  him  to 
prison  ; and  having  been  allowed,  as  was  the  practice. 
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to  work  over-hours  for  liimself,  lie  had  such  a surplus 
of  earnings  given  lum  at  Ins  release,  as  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  commence  business  in  London,  where 
he  became  a respectable  tradesman  ; often  acknow- 
ledging to  his  family  and  friends,  with  much  grati- 
tude, the  valuable  lessons  he  had  learned  at  the 
rasp-house.  Punishment  became  thus,  as  it  ought 
always  to  be,  the  best  means  of  correction. 

The  last  continental  prison  Howard  visited  on 
this  occasion  was  at  Ghent,  which  was  still  under 
excellent  regulations.  This  second  tour  had  fully 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  during 
his  first,  that  the  prisons  on  the  continent,  generally, 
were  far  better  conducted  than  those  in  England. 
Adverting  to  this  circumstance  in  his  work  on  pri- 
sons, he  says  : “ When  I made  the  tour  of  Europe 
lor  the  benefit  of  my  health,  which  I did  some  years 
ago,  I seldom  had  occasion  to  envy  foreigners  any 
thing,  either  as  it  respected  their  situation,  reli- 
gion, manners,  or  government.  In  my  late  jour- 
neys to  view  their  prisons,  I was  sometimes  put  to 
the  blush  for  my  native  country.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  feel,  from  my  narration,  the  same  emotions 
of  shame  and  regret  as  the  comparison  excited  in 
me  on  beholding  the  difference  with  my  own  eyes ; 
but,  from  the  account  I have  given  him  of  foreign 
prisons,  he  may  judge  whether  a desire  of  reforming 
our  own  be  visionary  ; whether  idleness,  debauchery, 
disease,  and  famine  be  the  necessary,  unavoidable 
attendants  of  a prison,  or  only  connected  with  it  in 
our  ideas,  for  want  of  a more  perfect  knowledge 
and  more  enlarged  views.  I hope,  too,  he  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  think  that  neither  an  indiscriminate  ad- 
miration of  every  thing  foreign,  nor  a fondness  of  cen- 
suring every  thing  at  home,  has  influenced  me  to 
adopt  the  language  of  a panegyrist  in  this  part  of 
my  work,  or  that  of  a complainant  in  the  rest. 
Where  I have  commended  I have  mentioned  my 
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reasons  for  so  doing  ; and  I have  dwelt,  perhaps,  more 
minutely  upon  the  management  of  foreign  prisons 
because  it  was  more  agreeable  to  me  to  praise  thai 
to  condemn.  Another  motive  that  induced  me  to  bf 
very  particular  in  my  account  of  foreign  houses  c 
correction,  was  to  counteract  a prevailing  opinion 
among  us,  that  compelling  prisoners  to  work,  espe- 
cially in  public,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  English  liberty ; while,  with  a strange  absurdity, 
taking  away  the  lives  of  numbers  of  our  country- 
men, either  by  the  hands  ot  the  executioner,  or  b\^ 
diseases,  which  are  almost  inevitably  the  result  oi 
long  confinement  in  our  close  and  damp  prisons, 
seems  to  be  little  regarded.  Ot  such  force  is  custom 
and  prejudice  in  silencing  the  voice  of  good  sense 
and  humanity.” 

Every  one  will  perceive  that  Howard  s object  in 
undertaking  these  long,  laborious,  and  expensive 
journeys,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  health,  and  even  of 
his  life,  was  not  to  gratify  a prying  curiosity,  nor  in 
any  degree  to  subserve  his  own  personal  interests, 
but  to  obtain  at  length,  by  exposing  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  the  prison-discipline  then  pursued,  some 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  to  which  unfortunate 
criminals  were  subjected.  It  afforded  him  no  small 
satisfaction,  in  another  journey  which  he  took, 
through  some  part  ot  England,  on  his  return  fiom 
the  continent,  about  the  end  of  August,  to  find  that 
his  visits  had  not  been  useless.  In  some  places  he 
saw  symptoms  of  improvement,  and  hailed  them  with 
great  delight. 

He  commenced  his  labours  on  this  occasion  at 
Salisbury,  where  a new  prison  was  erecting  on  an 
improved  plan.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  county- 
bridewell,  at  Cirencester  ; and  then  passed  on  to  that 
at  Devizes,  where  an  infirmary  and  some  night-rooms 
had  recently  been  built.  The  route  he  now  pursued 
was  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Mon- 
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mouth;  and  after  revisiting  all  tlie  prisons  in  these 
districts,  he  inspected  the  castle  at  Carmarthen  ; 
where,  to  his  extreme  regret  he  found  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  detained  in  prison  till  they  were 
nearly  starved,  for  fines  which  they  had  no  means 
ot  paying,  not  being  entitled  to  the  county  allow- 
ance after  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  had  ex- 
pired. Howard’s  next  stage  was  at  Hereford;  and 
alter  inspecting  the  gaol  there,  he  visited  succes- 
sively the  prisons  at  Worcester,  Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton.  The  county-bridewell  at  the  latter 
place  was  in  a disgraceful  condition,  and  very  badly 
managed.  His  next  route  was  through  Shropshire, 
Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire.  The  castle  at  Chester 
was  in  a ruinous  state,  as  was  also  the  bridewell  and 
gaol  at  Macclesfield,  where  male  and  female  j>ri- 
soners  were  often  confined  together  in  the  same 
room,  night  and  day.  After  revisiting  the  bridewell 
at  Manchester,  he  inspected  the  bridewell  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  the  gaol  at  Whitehaven,  both  of  whicli 
were  dirty  and  ill-managed.  The  prisons  at  Carlisle, 
Kendal,  Appleby,  York,  Beverley,  Hull,  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  and  Melton  Mowbray,  were  next  re- 
inspected by  our  active  philanthropist.  Proceeding 
to  Nottingham,  he  was  pleased  to  find  both  the 
town  and  county- gaols  there  well  conducted,  and 
much  improved.  Here,  however,  an  individual,  who 
had  received  his  majesty's  free  pardon,  was  detained 
m custody  for  fees  which  he  could  not  by  any  means 
pay.  Both  the  prisons  at  Oakham,  which  he  next 
revisited,  were  in  an  improved  state  : but  in  the 
gaol  at  Huntingdon,  he  was  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  magistrate  had  dismissed  the  chaplain,  though 
he  did  duty  regularly  at  the  prison  chapel  twice  a 
week,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty  pounds  an- 
nually. Some  slight  symptoms  of  improvement  were 
making  in  the  bridewell  at  Cambridge  ; but  the  gaol 
remained  in  a very  disgraceful  state.  From  Cam- 
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bridge  he  proceeded  to  Ely,  and  thence  returned 
home,  about  the  last  day  of  September.  » 

The  following  month  Howard  employed  partly 
in  looking  over  his  domestic  concerns,  but  chiefly 
in  arranging  the  information  he  had  collected  into 
its  proper  order.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he 
again  left  his  home,  to  visit  some  prisons  belong- 
ing to  local  jurisdictions  in  Yorkshire,  the  existence 
of  which  had  but  recently  come  to  his  knowledge. 
On  this  occasion  he  inspected  the  prisons  at  Rich- 
mond, Ripon,  and  Knaresborough  ; the  two  former 
were  ill-constructed,  and  ill-managed  ; and  the  latter 
was  in  all  respects  a wretched  and  disgraceful  place, 
consisting  only  of  one  room,  through  which  ran  a 
common-sewer  from  the^town,  having  no  floor  but 
the  earth,  nor  any  fire-place.  At  Batley  a new  and 
commodious  prison  had  recently  been  erected,  on  a 
plan  which  Howard  highly  approved.  Two  separate 
rooms  had  been  provided  for  female  debtors,  which 
it  might  be  supposed  common  prudence  would  have 
dictated  on  all  occasions  ; but  which,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  existed  only  in  this  solitary  prison  in 
England.  The  prisons  at  Leicester,  Warwick,  Wit- 
ney, Reading,  and  Berkhampstead  came  next  suc- 
cessively under  his  inspection  : all  of  them  were 
dirty  unwholesome  places,  and  the  last  contained  a 
dungeon  nine  steps  under  ground,  with  only  a 
damp  earth-floor  and  no  window. 

Howard  now  proceeded  to  London,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of  his  Observations 
on  the  State  of  Prisons,  for  which  he  had  been  three 
years  employed  in  the  arduous  work  of  collecting 
information,  having,  during  that  time,  travelled  at 
least  ten  thousand  miles.  Such  was  his  anxiety  to 
be  accurate,  that  he  had  often  breathed  the  pestilen- 
tial air  of  offensive  dungeons;  penetrating  into  those 
receptacles  of  misery  and  disease,  into  which  scarce- 
ly any  individual  dared  to  enter.  He  had  thus  ob- 
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tained  a mass  of  information  of  a most  important 
character,  which,  but  for  his  exertions,  would  never, 
perhaps,  have  seen  the  light. 

In  preparing  his  work  for  the  press,  Howard 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friend  and 
former  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Densham,  M'ho  lived  near 
London.  Here  he  continued  the  next  two  months, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  days  spent  in  two  short 
excursions  into  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex,  to  visit  some  prisons  there  which  he  had 
omitted  on  his  former  journeys.  In  the  first  excur- 
sion, he  inspected  the  bridewells  at  Wymondham, 
Lavenham,  the  borough-gaol  at  Colchester,  the 
county-bridewell  at  Halstead,  and  before  he  re- 
turned to  London  he  revisited  the  county-gaol  at 
Hertford.  On  the  second,  taken  about  a week 
afterw'ards,  he  inspected  the  bridewell  at  Barking, 
in  Essex,  aild  that  at  Clare,  in  Sufiblk,  with  the 
gaol  at  Sudbury,  in  the  same  county.  Among  the 
objects  of  misery  which  shared  in  his  sympathy,  he 
did  not  overlook  the  wretched  convicts  at  Wool- 
wich, whom  he  visited  one  Sunday  in  October,  the 
only  day  in  the  week  on  which  a visit  was  permitted. 
The  scene  he  witnessed  on  this  occasion  grieved  him 
exceedingly.  Here  were  a number  of  characters  of 
the  lowest  description,  huddled  together,  many  of 
them  nearly  naked,  all  ill-fed,  without  any  means 
of  religious  instruction,  left  to  corrupt  themselves, 
and  sink,  if  possible,  lower  in  moral  degradation. 
He  next  took  coach  to  Newport,  to  inspect  the  new 
bridewell  for  the  county  there,  with  which  he  was 
on  the  whole  well  pleased.  Only  a few  days  after- 
wards he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  additional  in- 
formation, and  passed  through  several  towns  in 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  carefully  rein- 
specting all  the  prisons  in  these  counties.  In  the 
bridewell  at  Bristol  he  met  with  a female  who 
had  been  detained  in  prison  for  several  weeks,  ten 
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at  least,  for  the  gaoler’s  fees,  amounting  to  three 
and  sixpence.  He  immediately  paid  the  demand, 
and  set  her  at  liberty  ; though  in  narrating  the 
circumstance,  as  in  several  similar  cases,  he  con- 
ceals the  fact,  merely  remarking,  “ that  her  fees 
were  paid,  and  she  was  released.” 

Tliis  was  Howard’s  last  journey  during  this  year; 
and  terminated  his  labours  for  1776,  except  the 
re-inspection  of  one  or  two  prisons  in  London.  To- 
wards the  end  of  December  he  retired  from  his  work 
tor  a short  time,  either  to  Cardington  or  to  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  son.  But  so  in- 
tense was  his  zeal  in  the  benevolent  object  he  had 
undertaken,  and  to  anxious  was  he  to  bring  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained  before  the  public,  that 
he  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  relaxation.  Before 
the  end  of  Jannary,  1777,  he  proceeded  to  War- 
rington, where  he  had  determined  to  have  his  work 
printed,  having  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Eyres  of 
that  town,  as  an  individual  who  had  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  for  bringing  out  works  of  merit. 
It  was  Howard’s  particular  wish  that  the  publication 
should  appear  in  a respectable  form  ; hence  he  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  to  the  revision  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Price,  who  took  a lively  interest  in  its  success. 
The  Doctor  made  some  considerable  alteration  in 
the  phraseology,  if  not  in  the  arrangement,  for  which 
Howard  ever  considered  himself  under  great  obliga- 
tions ; remarking,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  : “ I 
am  ashamed  to  think  how  much  I have  accumulated 
your  labours;  yet  I glory  in  that  assistance  to  which 
I owe  so  much  credit  in  the  world,  and,  under  Pro- 
vidence, success  in  my  endeavours.  It  is  from  your 
kind  aid,  my  dear  friend,  that  I derive  much  of  my 
character  and  influence.  I exult  in  declaring  it,  and 
shall  carry  a grateful  sense  of  it  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  existence.” 
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Mr.  Eyres,  the  printer,  interested  himself  consider- 
ably in  the  work,  and  that  it  might. appear  as  free 
from  errors  as  possible,  directed  one  of  his  best  com- 
positors to  devote  to  it  all  his  attention  till  it  was 
completed.  That  its  publication  might  not  be  de- 
layed, Howard  took  lodgings  near  the  printing- 
house;  and  with  such  extraordinary  diligence  did 
he  apply  to  the  work,  that  he  arose  every  morning 
at  two  o’clock,  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  it 
was  printing,  though  he  never  retired  till  ten,  and 
frequently  not  so  soon.  On  the  printers  commenc- 
ing work  in  the  morning,  he  attended  the  office, 
where  he  continued  till  the  men  went  to  dinner, 
when  he  retired  to  his  lodgings,  and  partook  of  some 
bread  and  a few  raisins,  drinking  a little  water,  which 
was  his  only  dinner.  He  returned  again  to  the  office 
and  continued  till  the  men  left  work,  when  he  re- 
paired to  his  lodgings  to  take  tea ; after  which  he 
took  no  supper.  He  spent  the  evening  in  correcting 
the  sheets  with  Dr.  Aikin,  who  very  kindly  offered 
him  his  assistance.  “ At  this  time,”  says  the  Doctor, 
“ new  facts  and  observations  were  continually  sug- 
gesting themselves  to  his  mind  : he  put  them  upon 
paper  as  they  occurred,  requesting  me  to  clothe  them 
in  such  expressions  as  I thought  most  proper.  On 
these  occasions,  such  was  his  diffidence,  that  I found 
it  difficult  to  make  him  acquiesce  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, when,  as  frequently  liappened,  it  was  unex- 
ceptionable.” The  evenings  when  he  had  no  sheets 
to  correct,  he  spent  with  a few  individuals  among 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  others,  whom  he 
frequently  visited,  and  whom  he  highly  esteemed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Publication  of  Howard' s first  work  on  prisons — Death 
o f his  sister — Tienewal  of  his  ph  ilanthropic  labours — 
Visits  the  hulks  at  Woolwich-- Gives  evidence  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Convict  Laws — Embarks  for  Holland — Providential 
escape  from  danger — Severe  attack  of  illness — State 
of  his  mind  under  it — Renewal  of  his  work — Re- 
visits the  prisons  at  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  Amsterdam, 
Deventer,  Middleburg — Passes  into  Germany — En- 
ters Silicia — Visits  Prague,  Vienna—  Anecdote  of  his 
fidelity — Simple  means  he  took  to  preserve  himself 
from  infection — Visits  Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Leghorn,  Loretto,  Rome. 

In  April  1777,  inscribed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  Preliminary  Observations,  and  some  Account 
of  Foreign  Prisons,  by  John  Howard,  F.RS.,”  was 
published.  It  was  a large  quarto  volume  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages,  and  was  embellished  with 
four  engravings.  Lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  had 
l>een  influenced  by  interested  motives  in  the  publica- 
tion, he  determined  to  fix  the  price  so  low,  that  had 
every  copy  been  sold,  he  must  have  lost  a conside- 
rable sum.  The  number  of  copies,  too,  that  he  distri- 
buted gratis  among  his  friends  in  London,  whither 
he  repaired  immediately  on  the  work  being  com- 
pleted, was  very  considerable.  Besides  his  own  per- 
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sonal  friends,  he  sent  a copy  to  almost  every  public- 
spirited  and  influential  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  preface  Howard  explains  his  motives  for 
composing  the  work  ; and  in  his  masterly  and  very 
important  preliminary  observations,  after  exposing 
tire  evils  which  then  existed,  he  points  out,  in  a 
manner  which  evinced  a profound  knowledge  ot  the 
subject,  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied 
for  their  removal.  He  first  proves  that  distress  of 
a severe  and  aggravated  character,  from  want  of 
food  and  air,  want  of  water  and  cleanliness,  want  ol 
attention  to  the  sick,  and  from  legalized  extortion  in 
the  shape  of  fees,  as  well  as  from  various  other 
causes,  existed  to  a lamentable  extent;  and  then,  in 
a strain  of  Christian  benevolence,  appeals  feelingly 
to  those  who  commiserate  not  the  cases  of  unhappy 
prisoners,  but  who  are  ready,  as  he  says,  to  remark, 
“ Let  them  take  care  to  keep  out ; ” reminding  them 
“ that  we  are  to  imitate  our  gracious  and  heavenly 
Parent,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evil ; and  how  apt  we  are  to  forget,  that  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  affairs,  and  the  unexpected 
changes  to  which  all  men  are  liable — the  affluent 
may  be  reduced  to  indigence,  and  become  debtors, 
and  then  prisoners.” 

In  the  course  of  these  observations,  which  are 
written  with  great  simplicity,  and  breathe  through- 
out a spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  Howard  ex- 
poses the  evil  tendency  of  the  pernicious  customs 
which  obtained  in  almost  all  prisons,  and  then  gives 
some  admirable  directions  for  their  management  and 
construction.  “ The  first  object,”  he  justly  remarks, 
“ must  be  to  find  a good,  honest,  and  humane  man 
for  a gaoler,  taking  care  not  to  admit  to  that  office 
either  an  innkeeper  or  a sheriff’s  officer.”  Equally 
important  did  he  conceive  it  to  be,  that  a chaplain 
should  be  appointed  to  every  prison,  who  should  be 
of  a truly  Christian  spirit,  and  who  would  not  con- 
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tent  himself  with  barely  officiating  in  public,  but 
would  converse  daily  with  the  prisoners  ; admonish 
the  profligate,  exhort  the  thoughtless,  comfort  the 
sick,  and  make  known  to  the  condemned  that  mercy 
which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel.  For  promoting  clean- 
liness in  prisons,  so  essential  to  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners, he  lays  down  some  excellent  rules.  He  shows 
the  great  importance  of  keeping  the  prisoners  con- 
stantly employed,  and  points  out  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  having  separate  apartments  for  the  sexes. 
In  fact,  the  whole  drift  of  his  observations  proved  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  make  the  imprisonment  of 
debtors  and  felons  the  means  of  correction,  as  well 
as  of  punishment. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a volume  on  so  sin- 
gular a subject  should  fail  to  excite  considerable  in- 
terest : the  fund  of  information  it  contained  was  so 
new  and  important  that  it  immediately  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  periodical  press.  All  the  reviewers 
pronounced  it  to  be  a work  of  sterling  excellence, 
containing  a mass  of  most  valuable  intelligence. 
By  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament,  its  importance  was 
soon  duly  appreciated.  All  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  the  benevolence  that  had  prompted  an  indi- 
vidual of  an  elevated  rank,  to  quit  the  comforts  of 
his  own  fireside,  and  the  intercourse  of  his  friends, 
and  at  his  own  expense,  as  well  as  at  the  risk  of  his 
health,  and  even  life,  to  endure  the  toil  of  travelling 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  of  visiting  so  many 
abodes  of  disease  and  suffering,  to  relieve  those 
whose  crimes  or  negligence  had,  in  most,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  been  the  cause  of  their  distress.  Every 
one  looked  upon  his  achievement  as  unparalleled  in 
the  records  of  benevolence. 

After  distributing  a considerable  number  of  copies 
of  his  work  to  his  friends  in  London,  he  returned  to 
Cardington  and  distributed  copies  among  his  friends 
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there  with  equal  liberality.  The  individuals  who 
liad  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance  before  his 
benevolent  exertions  had  been  extended  beyond  his 
own  neighbourhood,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  most 
sincerely’  beloved,  and  who  had  always  hailed  his 
return  among  them  with  great  delight,  now  that  the 
fame  of  his  extraordinary  labours  in  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity  had  extended  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
felt  the  highest  gratification  in  being  permitted  again 
to  enjoy  his  company  in  the  domestic  circle.  His 
public  labours  had  not  impaired  his  regard  for  the 
enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  to  which  he  was  by 
no  means  insensible,  though  an  erroneous  idea  has 
existed  that  such  was  the  case.  All  who  knew  him 
best  would  cheerfully  affirm,  with  a lady  who  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  that  “ no  man 
ever  enjoyed  domestic  life  more  than  Howard.” 

A life  of  such  extraordinary  exertion  as  that  which 
Howard  had  lived  for  the  last  three  years,  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  was  far  from  being  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  piety  ; much  more  likely  was  it 
to  have  had  an  injurious  rather  than  a beneficial 
effect.  Aware  of  this,  he  took  especial  care  to  guard 
against  it,  narrowly  watching  his  heart,  and  daily 
cultivating  a devotional  spirit.  From  ^ private  me- 
moranda which  he  was  accustomed  to  keep,  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  his  mind  was  habitually  serious. 
It  contained  many  such  devout  aspirations  as  the 
following  : “ Let  me  not  forget  that  time  is  always 

on  the  wing;  and  that  the  period  when  I shall  have 
to  give  up  my  final  account  is  every  moment  hasten- 
ing on  ! God  grant  that  I may  not  only  live,  but 
die  in  the  faith  ; approving  and  heartily  embracing 
the  gospel ! What  will  riches  and  honours  avail  ? 
Will  they  give  me  a ho])e  through  grace  ? Give  me, 
Lord,  a new  heart,  and  that  firm  faith  in  Jesus  which 
will  not  permit  me  to  be  ashamed  of  his  religion  ! 
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O my  soul,  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  upon  him  while  he  is  near ; consider  well  thy 
sacred  obligations ; be  not  conformed  to  the  world, 
but  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness.  Think 
constantly  on  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  ever- 
lasting peace  ; as  one  that  is  dead,  but  whose  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God'.  Let  every  darling  lust  be 
mortified.  Let  me  put  off  every  evil  desire,  and  put 
on  bowels  of  mercy,  as  the  servant  of  Christ.  Bring 
home  to  my  heart,  O God,  the  sacred  truths  of  the 
gospel ; and  after  the  great  things  thou  hast  done 
in  me,  and  by  me,  let  not  the  poor,  weak,  helpless, 
and  useless  instrument  be  lost  and  cast  into  the 
fire  ! but  for  thy  name’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Redeemer,  let  me  be  an  everlasting  monument  of 
thy  free  and  sovereign  grace.  May  I not  only  see 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  the  gospel,  but 
feel  it  too  ! And  never  let  me  grow  weary  in  well- 
doing, for  in  due  season  1 shall  reap  if  1 faint  not.” 

The  depth  of  Howard’s  piety,  and  his  invariable 
consistency  of  conduct  was  such,  that  he  never 
closed  the  day,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might 
be  placed,  without  family  prayer  at  an  appointed 
hour,  even  if  there  were  only  himself  and  the  servant 
who  travelled  with  him  present.  Thomason  was  re- 
quired to  enter  his  room  in  all  places,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  at  a certain  hour ; when  Howard, 
having  barred  the  door,  m a strain  of  devout  giati- 
tude  would  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  God  for 
his  favours,  and  earnestly  implore  a continuance  of 
his  merciful  interposition ; and  no  one  was  admitted 
till  this  devout  exercise  was  over.  This  piactice  he 
observed  in  all  his  travels  on  the  continent,  as  well 
as  in  England. 

In  August,  1777,  Howard  sustained  a painful 
bereavement  m the  death  of  his  sister,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  existed  an  attachment  mu- 
tually warm  and  affectionate.  By  this  event  he 
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came  into  the  possession  of  a considerable  accession 
of  property — from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
besides  a valuable  estate.  The  sudden  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  too  often  contracts,  rather  than  dilates 
the  sympathies  of  our  nature.  The  heart,  instead  ot 
expanding  at  the  calls  of  benevolence,  shuts  up  it- 
self in  the  confined  cell  of  its  own  selfishness.  Far 
different  was  the  case  with  Howard.  He  had  al- 
ready achieved  wonders  in  the  benevolent  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  he  might  now 
have  discontinued  his  exertions  without  any  im- 
peachment of  his  sympathy  ; but  he  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  good  work  with  increasing  zeal, 
considering  that  Providence  had  given  him  this 
property  to  stimulate  him  to  yet  greater  efforts. 

Attempts  have  been  vainly  made  to  fix  a stigma 
on  Howard’s  character,  as  acting  unjustly  towards 
his  son,  in  appropriating  so  large  a portion  of  his 
property  to  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Had  he  not  been  aware  that  his  son  would  be  amply 
provided  for  by  his  mother’s  family,  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  the  aspersion.  But  he 
knew  what  v/ere  his  son’s  prospects,  and  wisely  de- 
termined, instead  of  accumulating  immense  wealth 
for  his  surviving  offspring,  (one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  folly  imaginable  which  not  unfrecjuently  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  ruin  of  those  whom  it  is  intended 
to  benefit,)  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  laying  out  him- 
self, in  the  relief  oft  he  distressed,  that  portion  of  it 
which  he  was  aware  he  might  do,  and  still  leave 
his  son  a fortune  fully  equal  to  what  he  had  himself 
inherited.  Well  would  it  be  were  individuals  simi- 
larly situated  to  pursue  the  same  plan  ! They  would 
thus  be  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  instead  of  lay- 
ing it  up  in  earth,  frequently  much  to  the  injury  of 
those  whom  they  love. 

In  January,  1788,  Howard  again  commenced  his 
benevolent  labours.  So  grieved  had  he  been  at  the 
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wretched  state  in  which  he  found  tlie  transports  on 
board  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty,  having 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mismanagement  was 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  its  officers,  to  make  a re- 
presentation of  its  actual  state  to  the  government.  He 
was  pleased  to  find,  on  his  second  visit,  26th  Ja- 
nuary, that  a very  decided  improvement  in  the 
management  of  these  pitiable  outcasts  from  society 
had  taken  place ; due  attention  being  now  paid  to 
their  health,  clothing,  and  morals.  From  the  hulks 
he  proceeded  to  the  Warren,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  convicts  were  employed  ; but  owing  to  the 
ill  manner  in  which  they  were  regulated  they  did 
not  perform  half  the  labour  they  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

In  April  of  this  year  Howard  was  again  required 
to  appear  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  appointed  to  collect  informa- 
tion respecting  the  management  of  convicts  in  Eng- 
land, The  committee  could  not  have  selected  an  in- 
dividual so  able  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  their 
investigation.  Their  particular  object  was  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  bill  for  the 
maintenance  and  regulation  of  convicts  in  the  hulks 
to  expire,  which  it  would  soon  do,  if  not  renewed.  On 
a question  being  put  to  Howard,  whether,  in  this 
case,  he  thought  the  houses  of  correction  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  were  in  a proper  state  to  receive  the 
convicts ; he  replied,  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
that  he  could  recommend  as  fit  for  the  purpose  : 
most  of  them  were  insecure,  and  many  of  them  much 
too  small  for  the  prisoners  they  generally  contained. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  continue  the  hulks,  under  good  manage- 
ment, till  more  suitable  places  could  be  found  ; but 
spoke  largely  in  favour  of  the  superior  plans  pursued 
in  France  and  Holland ; and  recommended  par- 
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ticularly  the  plan  of  tlie  Dutch  rasp  and  spin-liouses, 
passing  a well-merited  encomium  on  the  excellent 
management  there  pursued. 

The  evidence  given  by  Howard  to  the  committee 
in  this  examination,  led  to  the  continuance  of  the 
system  that  had  been  pursued,  and  a bill  passed  the 
House  to  that  effect.  Notice  was  given  by  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  a most  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  places  of 
confinement  for  convicts,  to  be  conducted  on  a 
plan  resembling  those  in  Holland.  To  facilitate 
this  object  Howard  determined  again  to  visit  Hol- 
land, to  obtain  further  information  on  the  internal 
arrangement  of  their  prisons.  That  no  time  might 
be  lost,  he  set  off  the  second  day  after  his  examina- 
tion, and  reached  Harwich  on  the  18th.  After  in- 
specting the  gaol  for  that  town,  which  he  found  in  a 
bad  state,  he  embarked  for  Helvoetsluys ; where, 
having  a fine  passage,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of 
the  following  day.  He  proceeded  by  the  first  con- 
veyance to  the  Hague,  and  thence,  without  delay,  to 
Amsterdam. 

He  had  only  been  two  days  in  this  city  when  a 
serious  accident  befel  him,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  Walking  along  the  street,  just  as  he  got  to 
a spot  where  was  a large  heap  of  stones,  he  was  met 
by  a horse  running  away  with  a dray  ; and  though 
he  made  every  effort  to  clear  himself  of  him,  he  could 
not  succeed ; the  corner  of  the  shaft  caught  his 
waistcoat,  and  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the 
stones,  bruising  him  so  severely  that  his  recovery 
was  for  several  days  considered  doubtful.  He  was 
confined  to  his  room  six  weeks.  Scarcely  had  he 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  threatened 
i>s  file,  and  which  so  enfeebled  him,  that  after  he 
oecame  convalescent  his  recovery  was  very  slow. 

16  elay  occasioned  by  these  afflictive  events  to 
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his  favourite  work,  caused  him  much  regret,  but  he 
was  never  heard  to  complain.  The  enviable  state 
of  his  mind  at  this  trying  period  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  his  Journal : — 

“ May  11. — Do  me  good,  0 God,  by  this  painful 
affliction  ! may  I see  the  great  uncertainty  of  health, 
ease,  and  comfort,  and  that  all  my  springs  are  in 
thee  ! Many  are  the  painful  and  wearisome  nights 
I have  to  pass  : may  I be  more  thankful  for  health, 
if  I am  again  restored  to  it ; more  compassionate  to 
others,  and  more  absolutely  devoted  to  God. 

“ May  12. — In  patience  may  I possess  my  soul, 
find  say,  it  is  the  Lbrd,  let  him  do  whatseemeth  him 
good. 

“ May  13. — In  pain  and  anguish  all  night,  my 
very  life  almost  a burden  to  me  ; I cried,  help  Lord  ! 
vain  is  the  help  of  man  ; in  thee  do  1 put  my  trust, 
let  me  not  be  confounded.  All  refuges  but  Christ 
are  refuges  of  lies.  My  soul,  rest  thou  upon  that 
rock  ! 

“May  14. — This  night  my  fever  abated,  and  my 
pain  was  less,  for  which  I desire  to  be  unfeignedly 
thankful.  Righteous  art  thou,  O God,  in  all  thy 
v/ays,  and  holy  in  all  thy  works.  Sanctify  this  af- 
fliction; show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me, 
and  bring  me  out  of  the  furnace,  as  silver  purified 
seven  times. 

“ May  15. — O,  spare  me,  that  I may  recover 
strength  before  I go  hence  and  be  no  more  ! Make 
this  affliction  the  means  of  trying  and  proving  me, 
of  doing  me  good  in  my  latter  days,  of  weanipg  my 
affections  from  the  world,  and  of  fixing  them  on  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

“ May  16. — I have  passed  a more  quiet  night, 
with  less  fever,  though  1 sufiered  much  pain  till 
towards  the  morning.  If  God  should  raise  me  up, 
may  I never  forget  the  days  of  sorrow  ; but  may  the 
remembrance  of  them  make  me  liabitually  serious 
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and  humble;  and  may  I learn  much  from  this  afflic- 
tion, and  have  many  reasons  to  bless  God  on  its 
account. 

“Sunday,  May  17. — I bless  God  that  I suffered 
less  pain  tins  night ; and  though  1 have  not  yet 
strength  to  attend  public  worship,  yet  I humbly 
hope  to  be  raised  up  a monument  of  his  goodness.  O, 
may  1 not  be  a cumberer  of  the  ground,  but  live  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  become,  through  grace,  an 
honour  to  my  Christian  profession,  exerting  myself 
with  a prudent  zeal  in  his  service,  and  enjoying  a 
humble  hope  of  his  mercy,  through  Christ  Jesus  ! 

“ This  night.  May  19,  I had  less  pain,  and  was 
less  restless.  Thou,  O God,  art  putting  a song  of 
praise  in  my  mouth  ; O,  perfect  the  mercy  thou  hast 
begun,  and  never  let  me  forget  thy  goodness  !” 

Having  felt  much  the  want  of  public  worship 
during  his  confinement,  Howard  was  anxious,  as 
soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  again  to  join  in  the 
delightful  service,  devoutly  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  his  deliverance  and  recovery.  Accordingly  he 
attended  the  Protestant  church  on  Sunday,  the  31st 
though  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  fatigue.  His  feel- 
ings he  thus  records  on  the  occasion  ; “ I have  had 
a poor  night,  and  feel  faint  and  weak  ; yet,  blessed 
be  God,  I feel  able  to  wait  on  him  in  his  house. 
Lord,  revive  me,  and  put  a new  song  into  my  mouth  ; 
place  under  me  thine  everlasting  arms  for  my  sup- 
port, for  thy  name’s  sake,  O my  Saviour  and  mv 
God !”  ^ 

The  very  kind  and  respectful  attention  of  Sir  Joseph 
York  to  Howard  during  the  whole  of  this  long  afflic- 
tion in  a strange  land,  made  an  impression  on  his 
mind  which  he  declared  he  should  never,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  forget.  Often  did  he 
afterwards,  when  adverting  to  this  affliction,  ex- 
press his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  God  for 
sending  him  a friend  so  amiable  and  affectionate. 
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An  afflictive  event  like  this  would  have  induced  al- 
most any  other  individual  to  have  relinquished  his 
work,  however  important,  at  least  for  a season,  even 
had  he  been  officially  employed,  and  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  his  family  till  his  strength 
had  been  recruited.  Howard  was  under  no  official 
engagement,  yet  such  was  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
that  before  he  was  convalescent,  he  was  impatient  to 
be  pursuing  his  philanthropic  career ; and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  his  physicians  covdd  persuade 
him  to  refrain  from  exertion  till  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  June.  His  affliction  seemed  to  have  greatly 
increased  his  devotedness  of  soul  to  the  work,  and 
he  set  off  about  the  6th  June  for  Rotterdam. 

He  inspected  the  prisons  in  that  town,  which  he 
found  in  the  same  orderly  state  as  most  of  the  prisons 
in  Holland.  Being  here  on  the  Sunday,  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  any  proper  attention  was 
paid  in  the  prisons  to  that  sacred  day.  He  accord- 
ingly obtained  admission  into  one  of  the  largest  rasp- 
houses  about  the  time  when  divine  service  would  be 
likely  to  commence,  and  was  delighted  to  find  public 
worship  conducted  with  all  possible  decorum.  He 
remained  during  the  whole  service.  The  chaplain 
read  prayers,  which  were  rather  short,  and  then 
preached  extempore,  and  afterwards  catechized  for 
the  greater  part  of  an  hour.  “ The  decent  behaviour 
and  close  attention  of  all  present,  says  Howard, 
“ evidently  proved,  that  the  service,  though  two 
hours  and  a half  long,  was  not  tedious.  The  sight 
inspired  me  with  many  ardent  wishes  that  our 
prisons,  instead  of  echoing  with  profaneness  and 
blasphemy,  might  hereafter  resound  with  the  har- 
mony of  religious  worship,  and  prove  the  happy 
means  of  awakening  many  careless  sinners  to  a 
sense  of  their  truly  awful  condition.”  Who  would 
not  join  in  a wish  so  devout  ? 

At  Gouda  was  a large  and  excellently  managed 
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rasp-house,  which  our  philanthropist  inspected.  He 
proceeded  thence  to  Haarlem,  wliere  the  prison  was 
well-conducted,  full  employment  being  found  for 
every  prisoner.  He  now  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  carefully  re-inspected  all  its  prisons  ; making  it 
his  endeavour  to  acquire  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  their  internal  arrangements.  He 
noticed,  with  merited  approbation,  the  care  taken 
by  the  government  of  the  orphans  of  those  unhappy 
criminals  who  suffer  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law.  “ They  are  sent  to  the  orphan-house,”  he 
says,  “ and  there  brought  up  in  industry  ; instead  of 
being  left  destitute  vagabonds,  to  become  the  un- 
happy victims  to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their 
guilty  parents.” 

It  afforded  our  philanthropist  unfeigned  plea- 
sure, that  in  almost  all  the  rasp  and  spin-houses, 
morning  and  evening  prayers  were  read  every  day. 
Such  was  the  regularity  observed,  that  a blessing 
was  craved,  and  thanks  returned  before  and  after 
each  meal.  The  chief  magistrates  were  accustomed 
to  attend  these  prisons  at  stated  intervals  ; and  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  took  an  active 
part  in  their  management.  This  humane  and  ra- 
tional method  of  treating  criminals  was  satisfactory 
to  Howard  ; Irecause,  while  it  answered  every  purpose 
of  punishment  as  effectually  as  the  most  rigorous 
treatment,  it  was  not  unlikely  to  effect  another  im- 
portant purpose — the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
which  seldom  followed  on  the  opposite  system. 
Indeed  such  had  been  the  happy  effects  of  the  cor- 
rectional system  throughout  Holland,  that  few  exe- 
cutions had  taken  place  ; and  in  the  populous  town 
of  Utrecht,  Howard  was  informed  that  not  one  had 
occurred  for  fourteen  years. 

Much  valuable  information  was  given  to  Howard 
respecting  the  prison  discipline  pursued  in  Holland, 
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by  M.  Van  Goens,  an  excellent  magistrate  at  Amster- 
dam, to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Brown,  and 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  in  his  power.  In 
one  of  Howard’s  conversations  with  this  gentleman, 
on  being  asked  by  him  what  could  have  induced 
him  to  undertake  and  prosecute  with  such  noble 
zeal  the  course  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Howard 
replied,  with  tears,  that  he  originally  undertook  these 
journeys  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  anguish  he 
endured,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a beloved  wife;  and 
to  call  him  from  a spot,  though  delightful  in  itself,  and 
endeared  to  him  by  a thousand  recollections,  was  ne- 
vertheless, after  this  event,  a scene  of  most  painful  in- 
terest, owing  to  its  melancholy  associations.  What  a 
striking  proof  does  this  afford  us,  in  addition  to  those 
we  are  daily  receiving,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not 
as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts  : 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Howard,  the 
noble  work  which  he  achieved  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  been  accomplished ! 

From  Amsterdam  Howard  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  prisons  at  Deventer.  Here  he  passed  Sunday, 
June  14th  : in  his  Journal  of  this  date  we  find 
him  devoutly  ascribing  his  preservation  to  God,  and 
humbly  soliciting  the  continuance  of  his  aid.  He 
next  visited,  in  succession,  the  prisons  at  Middle- 
burgh,  and  at  Breda.  In  both  these,  though  other- 
wise well  regulated  and  humanely  managed,  there 
were  torture-dungeons  to  force  confession,  in  which 
all  criminals  were  placed  after  trial  and  conviction, 
and  cruelly  tortured  till  they  confessed  their  guilt. 
Howard  had  now  visited  nearly  all  the  prisons  in 
Holland,  and  he  thus  records  his  general  views  re- 
specting them  : “ I leave  this  country  with  regret,  as 
it  affords  a large  field  for  information  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  I have  in  view.  I know  not  which  most 
to  admire,  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  prisons, 
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the  industry  and  regular  conduct  of  the  prisoners, 
or  the  humanity  and  general  attention  of  the  magis- 
trates and  governors.” 

Howard  now  again  entered  Germany,  by  way  of 
Osnaburg  and  Hanover,  visiting  on  his  way  the 
prisons  of  both  these  towns.  The  former  was  a 
miserable  prison,  wretchedly  managed ; its  dungeons, 
of  which  there  were  seventeen,  admitted  of  no  light, 
but  through  a small  aperture  above  the  door ; its 
inmates  looked  the  most  pitiable  objects  that  can  be 
imagined  ; filthy  and  not  half  fed.  One  of  its  apart- 
ments was  so  offensive,  that  the  gentleman  who  offi- 
cially accompanied  Howard  to  the  prison  dared  not 
enter;  but  with  fearless  intrepidity,  our  philanthro- 
pist, though  at  the  risk  of  his  health,  examined  it 
carefully,  and  inquired  minutely,  as  was  his  inva- 
riable practice,  into  all  its  regulations.  The  prisons 
of  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin  were  next 
revisited.  These  were  not  on  the  whole  ill-managed. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  Berlin  the  prisons 
were  clean  and  convenient,  and  the  prisoners  so 
well  employed  and  managed,  that  there  could  be 
conceived  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  It  atforded 
him  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  absurd  practice  of 
forcing  confession  by  means  of  torture  was  here 
abolished,  as  it  was  also  throughout  the  Prussian  do- 
minions. 

At  Berlin  Howard  was  honoured  with  an  Interview 
with  Prince  Henry,  who  received  him  very  graciously, 
remarking,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  “ that  he 
could  hardly  conceive  of  a more  disagreeable  task 
than  the  one  he  had  undertaken,  but  the  object 
was  indeed  great  and  humane.”  The  prince  asked 
Howard  what  places  of  public  amusement  he  usually 
went  to  in  the  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  He  replied  that  he  never  went  to  any,  as 
he  derived  invariably  more  pleasure  from  doing  his 
duty  than  from  any  amusement  whatever.  During 
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his  stay  here  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  indivi- 
duals of  the  first  rank,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  most  po- 
litely and  kindly  received.  In  a letter  from  this  place 
to  hisfriend,  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  he  writes,  “ I am  here 
nobly  lodged  and  most  kindly  received.  This  after- 
noon I am  invited  to  take  tea  with  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  1 had  on  Friday  an  interview  with 
tlie  prince.  Still  I thirst  for  the  land  of  liberty,  and 
do  not  forget  my  Cardington  friends,  nor  my  beloved 
retreat  there.  We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  an  import- 
ant event ; the  king  of  Prussia,  and  within  a few 
miles  of  him,  the  emperor  is  encamped.  Forty  thou- 
sand men  are  ready  to  destroy  each  other,  as  the 
prejudices  or  passions  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  may 
direct.  This  is  indeed  matter  of  deep  concern  and 
regret  to  a thinking  mind;  and  would  be  most  afflict- 
ing, had  we  not  a firm  belief  in  a wise  and  overruling 
Providence,  and  were  we  not  assured  that  the  Al- 
mighty can  bring  good  out  of  evil.” 

About  this  time  many  of  Howard’s  Bedford  friends 
wislied  him  again  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for 
the  representation  of  that  borough  in  Parliament ; 
and  had  he  given  his  consent  to  be  nominated,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  he  would,  in  this  instance,  have 
\ been  successful.  He  was,  however,  not  ambitious 

of  worldly  honour,  but  wished  unobtrusively  to  pur- 
sue the  career  of  usefulness  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him.  In  the  postscript  of  the  letter  above 
quoted,  adverting  to  this  project  he  remarks  : “ I 
beg  you  will  remember  me  kindly  to  my  esteemed 
friends  at  Bedford,  and  inform  them  that  I am  well 
in  health,  and  my  spirits  are  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  pursue  any  project  to  which  I may  be  called;  but 
I sincerely  hope  the  one  they  kindly  mention  will  no 
more  be  pressed  on  me,  as  it  would  be  totally  de- 
structive of  that  tranquillity  in  which  I hope  to  spend 
the  remaining  years  of  my  life.” 

From  the  close  of  this  letter  it  appears  that 
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Howard  contemplated,  at  no  distant  period,  retir- 
ing from  his  benevolent  labours,  and  sitting  himself 
down  among  his  Cardington  friends  to  enjoy,  for 
many  years,  if  it  pleased  God,  the  unambitious  de- 
lights of  the  social  circle.  That  he  did  not  do  so 
now,  was  only  because  he  considered  it  his  duty 
(and  the  call  of  duty  was  by  him  always  obeyed)  to 
pursue,  and  bring  to  a successful  issue,  the  benevo- 
lent schemes  he  had  planned.  He,  no  doubt,  sup- 
posed that  his  labours  would,  soon  terminate ; not 
imagining  that  they  would,  if  possible,  become 
greater  every  year,  and  would  end  only  with  his 
life.  So  short-sighted  is  man  that  he  can  never  tell 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  his  present  pursuits,  be 
they  good  or  bad.  Of  this  we  may  always  be 
sure,  that  a life  of  benevolence  and  virtue  will 
end  in  honour,  and  a life  of  selfishness  and  vice 
in  disgrace.  “ Whatsoever  a man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap.” — Galatians,  i.  7,  8 ; Isaiah,  iii. 
10,  11. 

Howard  quitted  Berlin  about  the  last  week  in 
June,  1788,  and  proceeded  to  Spandau,  where  he 
found  a large  prison,  on  the  whole  well  managed. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  extensive  house  of 
correction  for  Lusatia,  at  Lukau,  in  which  there 
was  a large  tread-mill  for  grinding  corn.  At  Dres- 
den a different  scene  presented  itself;  the  prisons 
were  dirty,  and  the  prisoners,  whether  sick  or  well, 
when  not  employed,  were  chained  to  the  wall  and 
heavily  ironed.  On  returning  to  the  grand  bailiff 
to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  permission  to 
visit  the  prisons,  with  his  characteristic  fidelity, 
Howard  represented  to  him  the  neglected  and  dirty 
state  in  which  they  were  kept,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  hoped  some  improvement  would 
soon  be  made. 

Howard  now  passed  through  Silesia  unmolested 
in  his  work  of  mercy  by  the  two  contending  armies 
that  were  then  devastating  that  country.  The  deep 
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regret  which  his  benevolent  spirit  must  have  felt  at 
the  scenes  of  desolation  and  distress,  visible  in  the 
seat  of  war,  probably  occasioned  him  to  hasten 
through  the  country,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  giving 
but  a very  brief  account  of  its  prisons.  He  next 
inspected  the  prisons  in  Bohemia,  but  seems  not  to 
have  seen  in  them  any  thing  worthy  of  remark.  At 
the  Maison  de  Force  of  Prague,  to  which  he  next 
passed,  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  the  yard  in 
different  trades,  for  which  they  were  paid  something 
less  than  our  men  labourers,  and  were  allowed  for 
themselves  one-third  of  their  earnings.  While  thus 
employed  they  had  chains  on  one  or  both  their 
legs,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  criminality. 

It  is  related  of  our  philanthropist,  that  contrary  to 
his  usual  plan,  which  was  to  confine  his  attention  to 
the  inspection  of  prisons,  he  went,  while  at  this  city, 
to  one  of  the  principal  monasteries  of- the  Capuchin 
friars.  He  entered  just  as  the  monks  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  He  was  not  a little  surprised,  in- 
stead of  a very  plain  meal  which  he  had  supposed 
would  have  been  prepared,  to  see  a table  sumptu- 
ously furnished  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
He  was  politely  invited  to  join  the  party,  but  de- 
clined the  civility,  remarking  to  the  elder  monks, 
in  a tone  of  dignified  but  severe  rebuke,  that  he 
thought  they  had  retired  from  the  world  to  live  a 
life  of  abstemiousness  and  devotion,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case  ; 
adding,  that  he  was  going  to  Rome,  and  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  make  the  Pope  acquainted  with 
such  impropriety.  Apprehensive  that  Howard  would 
carry  his  threat  into  execution,  several  of  the  monks 
waited  on  him  the  next  morning  at  the  inn,  to  apo- 
logise for  the  previous  day’s  feast,  and  to  assure  him 
tliat  had  he  paid  them  a visit  at  any  other  time,  he 
would  have  witnessed  a very  different  scene.  They 
promised  not  to  tolerate  the  like  inconsistency  in 
future,  and  expressed  a hope  that  he  would  permit 
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tlie  circumstance  to  pass  unnoticed.  Howard  was 
firm  and  collected,  and  could  only  be  induced  to 
promise  that,  if  he  heard  the  offence  was  not  re- 
peated, he  might  probably  overlook  it. 

Our  philanthropist  proceeded  direct  from  Prague 
to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  July  1st.  He  continued 
a fortnight  carefully  inspecting  all  its  prisons  and 
hospitals.  Of  the  latter  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  but  not  so  of  the  former;  most  of 
these  were  ill  contrived  and  badly  managed.  In  the 
Maison  de  Bourreau,  the  largest  prison  of  all,  there 
were  several  horrid  dungeons,  into  all  of  which  he 
penetrated.  Indeed  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to 
go  into  each  apartment  of  every  prison  he  visited, 
however  great  might  be  the  danger  of  infection.  In 
one  of  these  dungeons  he  found  an  unhappy  prisoner 
loaded  heavily  with  irons,  and  chained  to  the  wall, 
who  was  so  ill  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
“ Such  was  his  extreme  anguish,”  says  Howard, 
“ that  his  face  was  clotted  with  tears.  Believing 
him  to  be  suffering  under  the  gaol-fever,  I examined 
him  and  felt  his  pulse.  This,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  ; but  he  was  evidently  in  the 
last  stage  of  some  other  disease.  A fellow-prisoner 
in  the  next  dungeon  said,  that  he  had  called  for 
help  to  be  afforded  him,  but  could  make  no  one 
hear.  This,”  adds  our  philanthropist,  “ is  one  of 
the  evils  of  dungeons.” 

The  fearless  intrepidity  of  Howard  in  entering  in- 
fectious cells  excited  the  surprise  of  all,  even  of  the 
gaolers  themselves.  He  would  often  go  into  dun- 
geons into  which  the  governors  of  the  prisons  dared 
not  venture.  Some  may  imagine  that  this  was  dar- 
ing presumption,  unwarranted  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  it  was  a directly  opposite  feeling;  a holy 
confidence  in  God,  that  the  path  of  duty  was  always 
the  path  of  safety.  He  felt  assured,  that  though  this 
path  often  led  him  through  what  might  literally  be 
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called  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  need 
fear  no  evil  for  God  was  with  him. — Psalm  xxiii.  4. 
“ I have  often  been  asked,”  he  says,  “ what  pre- 
cautions I use  to  preserve  myself  from  infection, 
in  the  prisons  and  hospitals  I visit.  I here  answer 
once  for  all,  that  next  to  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God,  temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my  preser- 
vatives. Trusting  in  Divine  Providence,  and  be- 
lieving myself  in  the  way  of  duty,  I visit  the  most 
noxious  cells;  and  while  thus  employed  fear  no 
evil.'  I never  enter  a hospital  or  a prison  be- 
fore breakfast ; and  in  an  offensive  room  I seldom 
draw  my  breath  deeply.”  These  simple  expedients, 
with  the  exercise  of  humble  confidence  in  the  Al- 
mighty, preserved  this  good  man  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger : and  we  may  be  assured  they  will  always  prove 
our  best  preservatives  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  simplicity  of  Howard’s  manners,  his  known 
integrity,  and  the  singularly  benevolent  object  he 
had  in  view,  imparted  a lustre  to  his  character  that 
excited  universal  admiration,  and  procured  him,  in 
every  place,  the  respect  of  individuals  in  the  highest 
ranks.  While  at  Vienna  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  of  dining 
at  court  with  her  majesty  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. With  the  British  ambassador,  then  at  Vienna, 
Sir  R.  M.  Keith,  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy; 
dining  with  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  company  with 
several  distinguished  foreign  noblemen  ; the  conver- 
sation turning  on  the  abolition  of  torture,  one  of  the 
party  remarked,  that  the  glory  of  its  abolition  in  the 
German  dominions  belonged  to  his  imperial  majesty. 
“ Pardon  me,”  said  Howard,  with  his  characteristic 
integrity  and  love  of  truth,  “ his  imperial  majesty 
has  only  abolished  one  species  of  torture  to  establish 
in  its  place  another  more  cruel ; for  the  torture  which 
he  abolished  lasted  at  the  most  only  a few  hours, 
but  that  which  he  has  appointed  lasts  many  weeks, 
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and  sometimes  years.  The  poor  wretches  are  plunged 
into  a noisome  dungeon,  as  bad  as  the  black-hole 
at  Calcutta,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
unless  they  confess  what  is  laid  to  their  charge.” 
" Hush,”  said  the  ambassador,  “ your  words  will  be 
reported  to  his  majesty.”  “ What,”  replied  Howard, 
“ shall  I be  deterred  from  speaking  the  trutli  by  any 
king  or  emperor  in  the  world  ? I repeat  what  I 
have  asserted,  and  maintain  its  veracity.”  Deep 
silence  ensued,  and  every  one  present  admired 
Howard’s  fidelity. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  the  15th,  he  visited  succes- 
sively the  prisons  of  Gratz,  Laubach,  and  Trieste,  of 
which  he  gives  on  the  whole  a favourable  report. 
He  embarked  on  board  a small  vessel  at  Trieste,  and 
crossing  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  after  a tedious  passage 
of  two  nights  and  days,  landed  in  Italy.  “ I entered 
this  country,”  he  says  “ with  raised  expectations  of 
deriving  considerable  information,  from  a careful  in- 
spection of  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  a country 
abounding  with  charitable  institutions.”  The  cruel- 
ties practised  in  the  spacious  prison  at  Venice,  the 
first  he  inspected,  soon  convinced  him  of  his  mis- 
take. Here  he  was  much  shocked  to  find  three 
or  four  hundred  individuals  confined  in  loathsome 
dark  cells,  many  of  them  for  life.  “ I asked  them,” 
he  says,  “ whether  they  would  not  prefer  the  galleys, 
and  they  all  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Such  in- 
valuable blessings  are  light  and  air  ! ” On  inspect- 
ing the  galleys  Howard  found  them  all  in  a filthy 
and  most  miserable  state  : the  weight  of  chain  each 
slave  had  constantly  to  carry  was  twenty-seven 
pounds. 

From  Venice  our  philanthropist  passed  on  to  Pa- 
dua, and  thence  to  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  He  made 
no  particular  remark  on  the  prisons  of  these  places. 
At  Florence,  whither  he  next  proceeded,  he  was  po- 
litely and  kindly  received  by  Sir  Horace  More,  the 
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British  ambassador,  through  whose  influence  the 
Grand  Duke  issued  orders  for  his  admission  to  all 
the  prisons  in  his  dominions.  His  royal  highness 
had  just  given  directions  to  his  physician  to  inspect 
the  hospitals  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  done  for 
their  improvement,  and  Howard  accompanied  him 
in  his  visits.  The  physician  in  his  turn  accompanied 
Howard  to  the  prisons,  which  were  spacious,  well- 
arranged,  and  not  ill  managed.  On  his  first  visit 
to  the  principal  prison  Howard  left  a sum  with  the 
governor  to  purchase  some  meat  for  the  prisoners, 
and  a little  tea  for  the  females ; and  on  his  visiting  it 
again  a few  days  afterwards,  such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  prisoners  to  their  unknown  benefactor,  that  they 
greeted  him,  on  his  entering  their  wards,  with  songs 
of  praise.  The  state  of  the  hospitals  in  this  city  af- 
forded Howard  much  pleasure.  He  speaks  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  sick  by  the  Catholic  priests. 

Howard  proceeded  next  to  Leghorn,  and  thence 
across  the  country  to  Loretto.  At  the  former  place 
the  galley-slaves  were  numerous,  but  they  were  well 
clothed.  A chaplain  was  provided  to  instruct  them 
in  their  religious  duties  ; a hospital  was  attached  to 
their  prison,  and  when  sick  they'  were  comfortably 
and  liberally  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted. 
Our  philanthropist  now  directed  his  course  towards 
Rome,  which  he  entered  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust. The  first  prison  he  visited  was  a noble  edi- 
fice, recently  erected,  the  external  appearance  of 
which  he  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity. Internally  it  presented  a very  different  ap- 
pearance ; having  many  miserable  objects  confined 
in  its  close  and  almost  dark  cells,  of  which  there 
were  eighteen  for  males  and  several  for  females. 
The  prisoners  were  never  permitted  to  leave  their 
cells  for  any  purpose,  but  at  the  order  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  for  examination.  The  prison  had  two  infir- 
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maries,  one  for  the  prisoners,  a la  secret,  both  of 
which  were  clean,  roomy,  and  well  provided  with 
every  thing  needful  for  the  comfort  of  prisoners. 
But,  to  the  disgrace  of  its  managers,  and  deeply  to 
the  regret  of  Howard,  the  prison  contained  a torture- 
room  furnished  with  the  implements  of  cruelty  used 
for  that  horrid  purpose. 

The  state-prison  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  and 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  came  next  under  How- 
ard s inspection.  In  the  former  he  was  pleased  to 
find  only  one  prisoner  ; the  latter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  outer  courts,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
visit.  The  minuteness  of  his  inquiries  respecting  it 
gave  offence  to  the  holy  (say  rather  unholy)  fathers, 
and  awakened  their  suspicions,  which  Howard  per- 
ceived by  the  nature  of  their  replies,  and  immediately 
thought  it  advisable  to  depart.  It  was  well,  perhaps, 
that  he  did,  or  his  temerity  might  have  led  to  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  barbarities 
practised  in  this  horrid  prison  than  he  would  have 
desired.  The  priests  would  have  deemed  him  a 
noble  victim  on  which  to  have  glutted  their  rage, 
by  the  exertion  of  their  infernal  ingenuity. 

Whde  at  Rome  Howard  visited  the  Hospital  de 
Michele , an  excellent  institution,  employed  not  only 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  but  having  connected 
with  it  a noble  correctional  prison  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders, erected  in  1704  by  Pope  Clement;  and  an 
admirably  arranged  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
It  gladdened  his  heart,  on  visiting  the  infirmary,  to 
find  here  more  than  four  hundred  very  old  and  help- 
less individuals,  who,  but  for  this  institution,  would 
have  lingered  out  the  evening  of  life  in  pove/ty  and 
misery,  all  happy  and  thankful.  On  inspecting  the 
prison  for  the  young,  he  was  no  less  delighted  to  see 
two  hundred  boys,  most  of  them  orphans,  all  of  whom 
would  otherwise  probably  have  been  the  victims  of 
crime,  under  excellent  management,  instructed  in 
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various  mechanical  trades.  Over  its  rooms  was  the 
following  inscription,  which  Howard  much  admired, 
as  expressing  correctly  his  views  respecting  imprison- 
ment: “ PARUM  EST  COERCERE  IMPROBOS  PmNA  NISI 

PROBOS  EFFICIAS  DISCIPLINA.” It  is  of  little  USC 

punishing  the  vicious  by  imprisonment  unless  you 
reclaim  them — make  them  virtuous  by  discipline. 
So  much  did  our  philanthropist  admire  this  inscrip- 
tion, that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  he  should 
almost  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  have 
visited  Rome  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 
With  the  hospitals  in  the  city  he  was  well  pleased. 
One  institution  he  thought  of  great  benefit — an  hos- 
pital for  convalescents,  into  which  patients,  when 
recovering,  were  admitted,  and  provided  with  airy 
rooms  and  suitable  refreshments  for  several  days. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Continuance  of  Howard's  continental  journey — His 
visit  to  the  Neapolitan  prisons  and  galleys — Remarks 
on  Italian  hospitals — Revisits  Rome — Inspects  the 
pope's  galleys — Sails  for  Leghorn — Visits  several 
prisons  in  Lombardy — Enters  Piedmont — Passes  into 
Switzerland — Visits  many  rnaiiorial  and  other  prisons 
— Inspects  most  of  the  priso7is  in  Germany — Revisits 
the  prisons  in  Flanders,  with  several  inPrance — Noble 
instance  of  his  patriotism — Returns  to  Englaiid — Be- 
nevolent exertions  in  behalf  of  the  French  prisoners 
of  war — Reinspection  of  English  prisons — Again 

visits  Scotland  and  Ireland Preparations  for  his 

second  publication — Mode  of  travelling. 

On  quitting  Rome,  Howard  proceeded  on  Ins 
journey  of  mercy  to  Naples,  and  inspected  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  in  that  city.  The  largest 
prison  contained  near  a thousand  criminals,  half 
of  whom  were  looking  sickly  for  want  of  air.  In 
seven  small  rooms,  extremely  close  and  offensive, 
thirty  men  were  confined  ; and  in  six  others,  equally 
close  and  filthy,  fifty  women.  This  prison  contained 
an  airy  infirmary,  more  attention  being  paid  here, 
and  indeed  throughout  Italy,  to  the  cure,  than  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.  “ In  England,”  remarks 
Howard,  “ both  these  important  objects,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  are  sadly  neglected.” 

The  Neapolitan  galleys  next  passed  under  How- 
ard’s inspection.  There  were  four  moored  about 
ten  feet  from  the  shore,  each  containing  near  three 
hundred  slaves,  chained  together  in  pairs.  To  each 
galley  there  was  a chaplain  ; and  public  worship 
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was  observed  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  “ These 
holidays,”  observes  Howard,  “ are  of  much  too  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  all  Catholic  countries.”  The 
Seraglio,  an  immense  building,  extending  thirteen 
hundred  feet  in  front,  (not  then  completed,)  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
for  beggars  and  idle  individuals,  and  for  the  con- 
finement of  convicted  felons,  was  next  inspected  by 
Howard,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  thing 
really  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  novel  institution. 
Only  that  part  of  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
imprisonment  of  felons  was  finished  : prisoners  to 
the  amount  of  near  five  hundred  were  there  ad- 
mitted, who  were  all  busily  employed  in  some  manual 
labour ; each  one  having  a chain  on  his  leg,  varying 
in  weight  according  to  their  crimes  and  the  length  of 
their  punishment.  On  the  whole,  it  did  not  appear 
to  our  philanthropist  a judicious  plan,  to  bring  to- 
gether three  classes  of  character  so  numerous  and  so 
very  dissimilar. 

Howard  observed  that  the  Italian  hospitals  had  all 
a separate  ward  for  patients  who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  stilettoes  of  the  robbers  and  assassins.  These 
were  so  numerous  in  Italy,  that  in  his  estimation  a 
greater  number  of  murders  were  every  year  com- 
mitted by  these  desperados,  in  either  Rome  or 
Naples,  than  in  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  inference  he  draws  from  this  is 
important,  and  shows  how  anxiously  he  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  every  event  to  the  improvement  of 
British  laws  and  institutions.  “ Does  not  this 
prove,”  he  asks  “ that  the  English  are  not  naturally 
cruel  ? and  might  not  arguments  be  derived  from  it 
for  the  revisal  and  repeal  of  some  of  our  sanguinary 
laws?”  Had  he  lived  till  now,  he  would  have  exulted 
in  the  ameliorations  that  have  happily  been  made 
in  our  penal  code,  though  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  thought  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
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After  spending  several  days  in  Naples,  Howard 
returned  to  Rome,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Civita- 
Vecchia,  where  the  pope’s  galleys  were  stationed. 
They  were  then  under  the  management  of  an 
Englishman,  named  Denham,  who  kindly  gave 
Howard  the  fullest  information  respecting  them. 
There  were  five  galleys,  the  slaves  were  divided  into 
three  classes  ; — those  convicted  as  vagabonds,  whose 
term  of  imprisonment  was  three  years ; those  con- 
victed of  theft,  whose  term  varied  from  seven  to 
fourteen  or  twenty  years;  and  those  convicted  of 
forgery,  who  were  imprisoned  for  life,  with  the  addi- 
tional punishment  of  always  having  an  iron  glove  on 
their  right  hand.  The  slaves  for  life  were  chained  to- 
gether in  pairs,  the  others  had  only  one  chain.  Their 
allowance  of  food  was  sufficient,  and  they  were  not 
treated  with  unnecessary  rigour. 

It  was  Howard’s  intention  to  have  remained  in  this 
place  for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  to 
Leghorn  by  sea,  could  he  obtain  a passage.  But  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  a vessel  put  into  the  harbour 
bound  for  that  port,  in  which  he  immediately  em- 
barked. They  sailed  pleasantly  along  the  Italian  coast 
till  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  the  captain 
put  into  a creek,  and  the  night  being  fine,  he  pitch- 
ed a tent  on  the  shore.  “ Here,”  says  Howard,  “ I 
passed  a pleasant  night,  amidst  some  beautiful  Italian 
scenery.”  Getting  under  sail  in  the  morning, 
they  encountered  a severe  storm,  accompanied  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning,  which  drove  them  near 
one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
They  anchored  for  the  night  under  the  walls  of  a 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  not  permit 
them  to  land ; an  idle  report  being  current  there, 
that  the  plague  prevailed  at  the  place  to  which  the 
vessel  belonged.  The  gale  increasing,  the  next 
day  they  were  driven  on  the  Algerine  coast;  but 
were  not  permitted  to  land  by  these  piratical  tribes. 
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without  performing  quarantine.  Providentially  the 
wind  became  favourable  during  the  night,  which 
enabled  them,  the  following  morning,  though  it  still 
blew  heavy,  to  continue  their  voyage.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  clay’s  run,  they  arrived  off  the  island  of 
Gorgona.  The  governor  kindly  sent  a boat  for  How- 
ard in  the  morning  ; here  he  continued  five  days,  and 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  wind  becoming  fair  for  Leghorn,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  day  they  again  sailed,  and  had 
a pleasant  passage  to  that  port. 

After  remaining  a week  at  Leghorn,  during  which 
he  inspected  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  Howard  pro- 
ceeded to  Lucca,  and  found  the  convicts,  whom  they 
formerly  sold  to  the  Genoese,  in  prison  unemployed. 
He  passed  hence  to  Lerice,  where  he  met  with  the 
Hon.  Phillip  York,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Genoa,  where  they  arrived 
the  following  day.  He  stopped  here  five  days,  in- 
specting all  the  hospitals,  prisons,  and  galleys. 
He  describes  them  all  as  excellent  institutions,  well- 
arranged  and  managed,  with  the  exception  c)f  the 
foundling-ward,  and  the  ward  for  the  insane  in  the 
hospital,  both  of  which  were  close  and  dirty.  The 
prisons  and  galleys  had  each  distinct  establishments 
for  the  male  and  female  prisoners.  With  the  prison 
discipline  he  was  much  pleased,  as  he  was  also  with 
the  pains  taken  that  the  rules  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Among  other  judicious  regulations,  the  chief 
magistrate  was  required  to  inspect  the  prisons  at 
least  once  a week,  not  on  a fixed  day,  but  on  any 
day  he  pleased. 

From  Genoa,  our  indefatigable  traveller  proceeded 
to  Milan ; and  after  visiting  its  celebrated  hospital, 
(which,  though  a noble  institution,  fell  short  of  his 
expectation,)  he  inspected  the  prisons,  and  con- 
sidered them  an  honour  to  the  town.  The  first  and 
largest  contained  eighteen  secret  chambers  for  haid- 
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ened  criminals,  and  for  such  as  were  condemned  to 
solitary  confinement  for  life  ; this  was  judiciously  and 
most  humanely  conducted.  There  were  two  others  ; 
both  for  convicted  criminals  sentenced  to  hard  la- 
bour— some  for  seven  years,  some  for  life.  All  the 
prisoners  were  employed,  a few  in  out-door,  but  the 
most  in  in-door  occupations.  Many  who  had  not 
before  learned  a business  had  here  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing,  thus  qualifying  them  to  become  useful 
members  of  society  ; effecting  by  this  means  what 
should  always  be  the  object  of  imprisonment — the 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  cri- 
minal. With  these  well-managed  prisons  Howard  was 
much  delighted:  they  were  exactly  such  as  he  wished 
to  have  erected  in  his  own  country,  and  might  pro- 
perly be  termed  penitentiary  houses.  In  examining 
the  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  busily  employed,  he 
noticed  particularly  a young  man,  who  was  working 
a very  fine  gold  brocade:  he  was  very  intelligent, 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  had  evidently  had 
the  advantages  of  a good  education.  So  much  in- 
terested did  Howard  feel  in  his  welfare,  that  he 
generously,  on  learning  that  his  conduct  had  not 
been  vicious,  paid  the  sum  demanded  for  his  ran- 
som, and  set  him  free  : for  this  unexpected  de- 
liverance, through  the  generosity  of  his  unknown 
benefactor,  the  young  man,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
was  extremely  grateful. 

After  inspecting  some  small  prisons  in  Lombardy, 
which,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Count  Firmian, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  without  difficulty,  Howard 
entered  the  beautiful  province  of  Piedmont.  At 
Turin  he  continued  five  days,  visiting  its  prisons 
and  public  institutions.  In  the  citadel  he  saw  with 
regret  a hundred  and  seventy  convicts,  who  were 
kept  constantly  in  irons,  with  no  employment ; whose 
unhappy  countenances  but  too  plainly  indicated  the 
treatment  they  had  received.  He  was  pleased  to 
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find  a well-managed  prison  at  Chambery,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  where  he  only  remained  one  day, 
starting  the  next  morning  for  Geneva.  In  this  city 
he  spent  five  days,  and  was  gratified  with  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  the  differ- 
ent prisons,  and  with  the  humane  treatment  they 
received. 

Our  persevering  traveller,  in  his  benevolent  career, 
now  entered  Switzerland.  Here  each  manor  or  baili- 
wick has  its  separate  prison,  and  posseses  the  power 
of  trying  and  executing  criminals.  On  visiting  some 
of  these  manorial  gaols  he  found  them  without  oc- 
cupants. This  was  the  case  too  with  the  prison  at 
the  town  of  Freyburg.  The  house  of  correction 
there  contained  some  male  convicts,  who  were  em- 
ployed generally  in  cleaning  the  streets,  or  in  some 
other  out-door  occupation.  The  convicts  at  Bern, 
both  male  and  female,  were  similarly  employed.  Of 
the  practice  of  thus  employing  women,  he  justly  and 
strongly  expressed  his  disapprobation  : “1  detest  the 
custom  of  daily  exposing  females  to  such  ignominy 
and  severity,  unless  when  they  are  totally  aban- 
doned.” , • 1 

The  prison  for  capital  crimes  at  Zurich,  which  he 
next  visited,  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Instruments  of  torture  were  kept  ready  for  use  ; but 
it  contained  only  a single  prisoner.  The  house  of 
correction  for  the  town  was  spacious,  well-situated, 
and  carefully  managed.  The  convicts  were  generally 
employed  by  the  tradesmen  in  the  town,  who  paid 
for  their  labour  at  a somewhat  lower  rate  than  they 
paid  labourers  generally.  The  females  were  engaged 
in  some  suitable  occupations  in  the  prison.  The  pri- 
soners were  humanely  treated,  and  every  proper  pre- 
caution taken  to  preserve  their  health.  The  prison  at 
Schaffhausen,  which  next  passed  under  our  tra- 
veller’s inspection,  contained  only  three  prisoners  ; 
and  the  house  of  correction  was  without  any. 
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Quitting  Switzerland,  and  again  entering  Ger- 
many, Howard  proceeded  to  Augsburg,  and  revisited 
the  prisons  in  that  fine  ancient  city.  He  noticed 
here,  with  its  merited  approbation,  the  liberality  of 
religious  sentiment  which  prevailed  ; different  apart- 
ments being  appropriated  to  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
in  each  prison,  and  the  ministers  of  each  religion 
freely  admitted.  He  next  passed  on  to  Munich, 
and  inspected  all  the  prisons  in  that  large  and  popu- 
lous city.  They  were  ill-conducted,  and  had  each  a 
room  for  torture,  around  which  were  hung  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  used  in  that  horrid  practice.  “ The 
barbarities  practised  here,”  says  Howard,  “ were  too 
shocking  to  relate;  and  the  scene  so  terrible  and 
awful  that  it  seemed  the  very  mansion  of  death.” 
The  state  of  things  in  the  house  of  correction  was 
little  better  ; even  the  governor,  before  he  would  ac- 
company him,  ordered  his  servant  to  procure  some 
charcoal  and  frankincense  which  he  was  to  carry 
before  him  in  the  cells;  “a  sure  sign,”  remarks 
our  visitor,  “ of  negligence  and  inattention,  but  too 
well  confirmed  by  the  countenances  of  the  pri- 
soners.” Turning  from  these  heart-sickening  scenes, 
Howard  felt  his  mind  relieved  on  visiting  the  hos- 
pitals, to  see  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  the 
patients. 

On  inspecting  the  prison  at  the  large  town  of 
Ratisbon,  whither  he  next  proceeded,  he  found  it  far 
better  than  many,  and  well-managed;  but  it  con- 
tained three  horrid  places  for  torture,  which,  he  re- 
gretted to  learn,  were  not  unfrequently  in  use.  He 
proceeded  thence  to  Nurenburg,  “ where,”  he  says, 
“ was  one  of  the  worst  prisons  I had  seen  ; dark,  dis- 
mal, and  damp,  with  torture-chambers  that  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  magistrates.”  Passing  on  to  Schwa- 
bach,  he  examined  the  house  of  correction  in  that 
town,  which  was  clean  and  well-conducted.  The 
governor,  a most  intelligent  man,  furnished  him  with 
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a book  he  had  written  on  the  management  and  con- 
struction of  prisons,  which  abounded  with  intelligent 
and  useful  remarks,  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
Among  other  things,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ima- 
gining that  men  could  long  be  kept  to  hard  labour 
with  only  bread  and  water  ; contending,  reasonably, 
that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  can  only  be  secured 
by  allowing  an  occasional,  if  not  a regular  supply, 
once  a day,  of  more  nourishing  food.  He  advocated 
strongly  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  and  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  providing  baths  in  every 
prison. 

Our  philanthropist  next  proceeded  to  Bayreuth  in 
Franconia,  and  visited  the  large  house  of  correction 
there.  The  convicts  were  all  well-employed  ; but, 
owing  to  the  niggardliness  of  the  governor,  were 
neither  kept  clean  nor  sufficiently  fed.  “ The  rules 
of  the  prison,”  says  Howard,  “ were  excellent;  but 
of  what  advantage  are  the  best  rules  if  uninforced  ?” 
Wurtzburg,  whither  he  next  journeyed,  he  found  the 
prison  better  managed  ; all  the  prisoners  were  busily 
occupied  in  manufacturing  a coarse  woollen  cloth 
used  as  clothing  for  the  army ; and  each  were  allowed 
a small  part  of  his  earnings.  Proceeding  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  he  had  the  gratification  to  learn, 
that  though  there  were  five  prisons  in  the  town,  they 
were  all  nearly  empty.  On  reaching  the  city  of 
Cologne  he  was  pleased  to  find  the  prisons  there  in 
nearly  the  same  state  : in  the  largest  there  was  nei- 
ther felon  nor  debtor.  The  magistrates  never  per- 
mitted the  detention  of  a debtor,  after  it  was  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  they  had  no  effects.  After  stopping 
four  days  at  Cologne  he  passed  on  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1778.  On  inspecting  the  prisons  he  was  gratified  to 
see  so  few  prisoners ; but  regretted  to  learn  that  the 
diabolical  system  of  forcing  confession  by  torture 
was  practised.  In  one  cell  he  saw  two  prisoners,  an 
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old  and  a young  man,  who  were  in  chains  ; both  had 
twice  suffered  the  torture,  to  force  a confession  of 
their  confederates,  though  they  were  only  charged 
on  suspicion.  Having  been  preserved  thus  far  on 
his  journey  of  mercy,  he  thus  briefly  recorded  in  his 
memorandum-book,  under  the  date  of  Sunday  even- 
ing, November  8,  his  grateful  sense  of  the  divine 
goodness  : “ Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 

power  be  unto  God  and  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.” 
Pursuing  his  benevolent  career,  Howard  next  pass- 
ed on  to  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Liege.  On  in- 
specting the  prisons  he  was  grieved  to  find  them  in  a 
far  more  wretched  condition  than  any  he  had  visited. 
“ In  the  old  one,”  he  says,  “ I saw  six  cages,  made 
very  strong  with  iron.  These  were  dismal  places, 
but  I soon  found  worse  : on  descending  below  the 
ground  from  the  gaoler’s  apartments,  I heard  the 
moans  of  miserable  wretches  in  the  dark  dungeons, 
having  only  one  small  aperture  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.  With  a candle  I looked  into  one 
for  the  sick,  which  was  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
finding  a chimney  in  it,  felt  surprised  at  this  little 
escape  of  humanity  from  the  men  who  constructed 
these  cells.  The  dungeons  in  the  new  prison  are 
abodes  of  misery,  if  possible,  still  more  shocking. 
Confinement  in  them  often  overpowers  nature,  and 
irrecoverably  deprives  the  prisoners  of  their  reason. 
I heard  the  cry  of  such  pitiable  victims  as  I went  down. 
One  woman  I saw  who  had  sustained  this  horrid 
confinement  forty  years,  without  distraction.  The 
cries  of  the  poor  sufferers  may  often  be  heard  by  the 
passengers  ; and  guards  are  placed  to  prevent  their 
stopping  and  listening.  A surgeon  attends  when  the 
torture  is  applied  ; wlio,  when  the  sufferer’s  life  is  in 
danger,  orders  cordials  to  be  administered.  Even 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.”  It  was 
some  relief  to  Howard’s  mind,  after  traversing  these 
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gloomy  dungeons,  to  find  the  house  of  correction 
very  humanely  conducted. 

Entering  Flanders,  he  next  visited  the  prison 
in  Brussels,  which  was  carefully  managed  by  a be- 
nevolent keeper.  He  remained  here  a fortnight, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Ghent,  where  he  again  in- 
spected the  noble  house  of  correction  in  that  city. 
It  contained  a well-regulated  cloth  manufactory  ; 
tlie  women,  who  were  employed  in  spinning,  all  ap- 
peared attentive  and  quiet.  A more  liberal  rate  of 
wages  had  been  allowed  the  prisoners  since  his  for- 
mer visit.  He  now  directed  his  course  homewards, 
and  on  his  way  revisited  the  prisons  at  Antwerp ; 
where,  to  his  great  regret,  he  was  informed  that  the 
torture  was  accustomed  to  be  practised  with  its 
greatest  severity.  The  utmost  that  human  nature 
could  endure,  without  the  extinction  of  life,  was  in- 
flicted on  the  unhappy  culprit,  to  extort  from  him  a 
confession  of  his  guilt  ; and  if  he  confessed  it,  he 
was  executed  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  Antwerp 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  to  spend  a short  time, 
by  appointment,  with  Sir  Joseph  York.  It  was  his 
intention  to  have  embarked  here;  but  he  altered 
his  plan,  and  determined  to  return  home  through 
France.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  prisons  of  Lisle, 
which  were  dirty,  ill-contrived,  and  badly  regulated. 
Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  reinspected  all  the  pri- 
sons, hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions  in  that 
city.  He  notices  with  approbation,  that  no  pri- 
soner, after  he  had  received  liberty  from  the  king 
or  from  his  creditors,  could  be  detained  a moment 
longer  for  his  fees,  or  for  any  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted in  prison.  Of  the  hospitals  in  this  gay  me- 
tropolis Howard  gives  no  very  favourable  report : 
two  of  them,  he  says,  were  among  the  worst  he  had 
ever  visited,  but  some  were  an  honour  to  the  city. 

It  was  impossible  that  Howard  could  forget  the  suf- 
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ferings  he  had  himself  endured  while  in  a state  of 
imprisonment  in  that  country.  He  knew  there  were 
then  many  English  prisoners  of  war  in  France. 
Hence  he  was  desirous  to  ascertain,  by  personal 
inspection,  what  was  their  actual  condition.  With 
this  view  he  proceeded  to  Dunkirk.  On  inspecting 
the  prison,  he  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  pri- 
soners were  treated  with  much  less  rigour  than  for- 
merly. Instead  of  scanty  supplies  of  bread  and 
water,  and  a damp  floor,  without  straw  to  sleep 
upon,  (the  treatment  he  had  received  when  there,) 
they  were  regularly  and  sufficiently  supplied  with 
wholesome  provisions  ; and  though  they  had  still 
to  sleep  on  the  ground,  straw  was  provided,  and 
a blanket  allowed  to  every  three  prisoners  ; to  which 
another  comfort  was  added,  the  use  of  firing.  Nor 
were  they  left  as  before,  when  sick,  to  die  neg- 
lected and  unpitied  ; but  were  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital and  humanely  treated. 

From  Dunkirk  our  intrepid  countryman  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  prisons  at  Bergues  and  Calais.  The 
former  was  not  in  so  good  a state  as  he  wished  ; and 
the  latter  was  so  excessively  crowded,  that  seven- 
teen individuals  were  thrust  into  one  small  room. 
Perceiving  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  not 
treated  with  that  humanity  which  he  thought  was 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  mildly  but  fearlessly  spoke  to  the  commis- 
sary on  the  gross  impropriety.  On  a second  visit, 
made  before  he  quitted  the  town,  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  his  remonstrances  had  produced  a good 
effect.  The  crew  of  a vessel  that  had  been  lost  on 
this  coast,  during  a recent  heavy  gale,  were  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  wretchedness;  they  had 
lost  all  their  clothes,  and  were  nearly  naked.  With 
his  accustomed  generosity  he  clothed  them  at  his 
own  expense.  As  in  many  similar  cases,  he  made 
no  mention  of  this  benevolent  act,  which  would  have 
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been  (as  many  of  liis  good  deeds  were)  known  only 
to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly, 
had  it  not  been  incidentally  related  by  an  individual 
of  unimpeachable  veracity. 

During  his  stay  here,  an  effort  was  made  by  some 
unprincipled  Frenchmen,  to  persuade  the  English 
prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  liberty,  to 
enlist  into  the  French  service.  From  this  Howard 
patriotically  and  most  strongly  dissuaded  them; 
pointing  out  the  gross  inconsistency  of  such  conduct, 
and  the  certain  ill  effects  by  which  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed. This  noble  conduct,  which  merits  the  appro- 
bation of  all  well-principled  minds,  gave  offence  to 
some  of  the  French  authorities;  and  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  his  always  being  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  that  nation.  There  was  too  much  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  in  his  character  for  them  to 
admire.  It  was  not,  however,  what  would  please 
men,  but  what  was  right,  that  was  the  regulating 
principle  of  all  Howard’s  actions.  No  man  ever 
consulted  less  the  opinion  which  others  might  form 
of  him,  nor  more  fearlessly  contended  for  consist- 
ency and  integrity  of  conduct. 

Howard  had  now  travelled,  in  this  continental 
tour,  more  than  four  thousand  six  hundred  miles, 
solely  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  a class  of  beings  over- 
looked too  frequently  even  by  the  most  humane,  and 
despised  by  almost  all  others.  His  object  was  not  to 
prevent  the  guilty  from  being  punished — the  well-being 
of  society  he  knew  required  this — but  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  inflicting  chastisement,  so  as  to  make 
it  subserve  the  two  important  purposes — correction 
and  reformation : an  object  which  had  been  so 
grossly  overlooked,  that  in  a vast  number  of  in- 
stances it  had  produced  effects  of  a totally  opposite 
character;  many  having  come  out  of  prison,  after  a 
lengthened  term  of  confinement,  more  hardened  in 
vice,  and  confirmed  in  their  evil  habits,  than  when 
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they  went  in,  and  consequently  less  fit  to  become 
members  of  society — a perversion  of  the  true  ends  of 
imprisonment,  proving  that  tlie  plan  pursued  must 
be  radically  bad. 

Howard  had  despatched  his  servant,  Thomason, 
who  accompanied  him  in  all  his  travels,  from  the 
Hague  to  England,  with  directions  to  take  his  son 
from  school,  and  convey  him  to  Cardington,  and 
then  to  meet  him  in  London.  After  so  long  an 
absence  from  home,  he  became  anxious  to  see  his 
friends,  and  especially  his  son,  who  had  spent  his 
Midsummer  holidays  with  his  uncle,  and  whom  he 
anticipated  much  pleasure  in  meeting.  He  accord- 
ingly embarked  for  Dover,  where  he  arrived  a few 
days  before  Christmas,  1778.  He  proceeded  direct 
to  London,  and  made  it  the  first  object  of  his  atten- 
tion to  wait  on  the  commissioners  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  French  prisoners  in  England,  to  lay  before 
them  the  complaints  that  had  been  made  by  several 
gentlemen  in  France,  of  the  improper  manner  in 
which  French  prisoners  were  treated  in  England  ; 
announcing,  at  the  same  time,  his  intention,  with 
their  permission,  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, whether  there  was  any  truth  in  these  re- 
ports. He  was  immediately  furnished  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  all  the  prisons;  and  was  assured 
that  any  impropriety  he  noticed,  would  be  paid  all 
proper  attention  to  by  the  commissioners. 

He  now  hastened  to  Cardington  to  meet  his  son, 
and  to  delight  himself  for  a few  days  among  his  circle 
of  friends  there,  who  all  anxiously  waited  his  arrival. 
Such  was  his  affection  for  this  child,  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  find  well  and  much  improved,  that  he 
never  seemed  happy  except  when  in  his  company. 
Young  Howard  went  with  his  father  in  all  his  rides  ; 
sometimes  by  his  side  in  the  chaise,  but  more  fre- 
quently on  a poney,  which  his  father  had  purchased 
for  him.  He  spent  nearly  five  weeks  at  this  favourite 
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retreat,  thus  delightfully  employed;  which  contri- 
buted much  to  recruit  his  strength  after  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  He  visited  his  poor  tenants, 
and  made  inquiry  into  their  circumstances,  espe- 
cially as  to  their  prospects  for  the  winter ; relieving 
such  as  needed  it,  with  his  accustomed  liberality. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  his  son  sent  off  to  school, 
than  he  again  entered,  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever,  on 
his  work  of  mercy. 

He  now  commenced  a reinspection  of  the  prisons 
in  England,  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  im- 
jirovements  had  been  made  in  them  since  his  last 
visit.  The  result  of  these  enquiries,  with  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  in  his  late  continental  tour, 
he  intended  to  publish  in  an  Appendix  to  the  State 
of  Prisons.  He  determined  first  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Mill-prison  of  Plymouth.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  stopped  at  Exeter,  and  revisited  the  prisons 
in  that  city,  which  he  regretted  to  find  in  the  same 
ill-managed  state  as  on  his  former  visit.  In  the 
house  of  correction  there  were  some  slight  symp- 
toms of  improvement;  but  the  sickly  countenances 
of  the  prisoners  showed  how  much  they  were  neg- 
Itictcd . 

On  arriving  at  Plymouth  he  was  grieved  to 
perceive  that  the  reports  he  had  heard  in  France 
of  the  improper  treatment  their  prisoners  received 
were  too  well  founded.  The  hospital,  where  hu- 
manity ought  especially  to  be  displayed,  was  grossly 
neMected,  and  most  ill-provided  with  linen.  The 
prison-ship  was,  if  possible,  in  a worse  condition 
The  French  prisoners  seemed  to  be  treated  with 
more  rigour  than  the  captives  of  other  nations. 
Their  provisions  were  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and 
they  were  all  unemployed.  Proceeding  to  Bristol, 
where  more  of  these  captives  were  confined,  he 
found  them  under  better  regulations.  The  prison 
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was  less  crowded,  and  the  inmates  were  allowed  to 
work  at  their  difterent  trades.  He  passed  on  from 
Bristol  to  Cornwall.  Here  he  was  delighted  to  find, 
instead  of  the  wretched  prison  which  he  had  justly 
exposed  in  his  former  visit,  a new  one  erected,  in  a 
good  situation,  and  on  an  excellent  plan.  At  Bod- 
min, too,  in  the  same  county,  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion to  see  a new  county-gaol  and  bridewell  erected, 
on  an  eligible  spot,  constructed  throughout  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  “ By 
this  spirited  conduct,”  he  remarks,  (in  a com- 
mendatory tone,  which  he  never  withlield  when  it 
was  due,)  “ the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  have  erected 
a noble  monument  to  their  humanity,  and  attention 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  prisoners.” 

From  Cornwall  Howard  proceeded  home,  revisit- 
ing on  his  way  all  the  prisons  in  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  which,  much  to  his  regret, 
scarcely  any  improvement  had  taken  place.  He 
arrived  at  Cardington  the  12th  of  February,  and  con- 
tinued there  a fortnight,  when  he  again  set  off  on 
what  he  called  his  southern  journey.  He  commenced 
his  labours  at  Aylesbury ; and  alter  reinspecting  the 
prison  in  that  town,  passed  on  to  the  castle  at  Oxford  ; 
which  was  in  so  wretched  a condition,  that  he  re- 
marked, “ I should  not  be  much  surprised  to  hear  of 
another  fatal  assize  at  Oxford,  the  wards  are  so  close 
and  offensive  ; ” alluding  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
black  assize,  \\&\A  \n  tliis  town  in  1577;  when  the 
chief-baron,  the  sheriffs,  and  all  who  attended  the 
court,  were  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  by  a fever  which  they  caught  of  the  prisoners, 
on  their  being  brought  into  court.  On  inspecting 
the  bridewells  for  this  county,  at  Thame  and  at  Wit- 
ney, he  was  glad  to  find  one  step  made  in  the  march 
of  improvement  since  his  last  visit,  the  prisoners  who 
were  then  all  idle  being  now  constantly  employed. 
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In  the  bridewell  at  Marlborough,  for  the  county 
of  Wilts,  and  in  that  at  Devizes,  which  were  next 
inspected,  not  the  slightest  improvement  had  been 
made.  The  prisoners  in  both  were  numerous,  but 
they  were  wholly  without  employment.  One  of 
them,  with  evident  concern,  complained  to  Howard 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  thirty  weeks,  and  had  not 
been  permitted  to  earn  a penny.  On  inspecting  the 
prison  at  Portsmouth,  he  was  pleased  that  a se- 
paration had  been  made  between  the  debtors  and 
the  felons.  Proceeding  to  Winchester,  he  found  in 
one  prison  more  than  a thousand  French  captives. 
Though  the  wards  of  this  prison  were  lofty  and 
spacious,  yet  many  of  them  were  so  crowded  as  to  be 
exceedingly  offensive.  The  hospital  in  the  same  place 
was  well  managed,  airy  and  clean,  and  the  governor 
was  a sensible,  humane  man.  In  the  prison  at  For  ■ 
ton,  near  Gosport,  no  improvement  had  taken  place; 
but  on  pointing  out  several  things  which  required 
attention,  he  was  pleased  to  perceive  a disposition  in 
the  governor  to  listen  to  his  suggestions.  Returning 
home  through  the  county  of  Sussex,  he  inspected 
the  county-bridewell  at  Petworth ; and  was  much 
gratified  that  considerable  improvement  had  taken 
place  here,  especially  in  a more  liberal  allowance 
of  bread  being  made  to  the  prisoners;  affording 
unquestionable  proof  that  his  labours  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

Howard  again  spent  about  ten  days  at  Carding- 
ton,  busily  occupied  in  arranging  the  materials  he 
had  collected  for  his  Appendix  to  the  State  of  Pri- 
sons. About  the  third  week  in  March  he  set  out 
upon  his  eastern  journey,  commencing  his  labours 
at  Newport-Pagnel.  Here  he  regretted  to  find 
that  the  only  bridewell  for  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham consisted  of  two  unwholesome  cells ; from  which 
the  prisoners  had  recently  escaped,  as  there  was 
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every  opportunity  for  them  to  do,  the  governor’s  house 
not  being  near  the  prison.  Proceeding  to  the  county- 
gaol  of  Northampton  he  found  it,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction, very  clean,  and  under  excellent  regulations  ; 
considerable  improvements  having  been  made  in  it 
since  his  last  visit.  The  same  was  the  case,  too,  in 
the  bridewell  at  Coventry,  next  inspected ; in  which 
separate  rooms  were  now  made  for  the  male  and 
female  prisoners,  and  workshops  erected  for  the 
men  ; none  of  which  existed  when  he  was  last  there. 
At  Oakham  he  was  gratified  to  perceive,  on  inspect- 
ing the  county-gaol  for  Rutlandshire,  that  the  hints 
he  had  given  at  his  former  visit  had  not  been  un- 
attended to  ; and  though  the  miserable  prison  at 
Leicester,  whither  he  next  journeyed,  remained  still 
unimproved,  many  of  the  bad  customs  in  it  had 
been  abolished.  The  bridewells  at  Wymondham, 
at  Alysham,  and  at  Acle,  which  came  next  succes- 
sively under  Howard’s  examination,  were  miserable 
prisons,  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment, either  in  their  structure  or  management. 
Passing  on  to  Norwich,  he  reinspected  all  the  pri- 
sons in  that  city,  where  some  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  but 
none  in  the  construction  of  the  prisons.  From  Nor- 
wich he  journeyed  to  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge. 
Considerable  additions  had  been  made  to  the  pri- 
sons in  these  places,  which  added  greatly  to  their 
convenience.  The  bridewell  at  Lavenham,  whither 
he  next  proceeded,  was  still  in  a most  neglected 
state  : it  was  the  same  with  that  at  Clare,  which  had 
not  been  visited  by  the  magistrates  for  fifteen  years. 
In  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  he  again  examined  the 
prisons  at  Chelmsford  and  Barking,  and  reached 
London  on  the  8th  of  April. 

On  the  15th  he  again  set  out  on  his  message  of 
mercy.  The  first  prson  he  inspected  vjas  at  Dart- 
ford  ; where  he  perceived  that  the  hints  he  had  given 
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at  his  former  visit,  had  been  attended  to ; but  tlie 
prison  was  still  far  from  being  well  managed.  Pas- 
sing on  to  the  new  gaol  at  Maidstone,  he  regretted  to 
find  it  in  a very  neglected  state,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  keeper’s  gross  inattention.  On  inspecting  the 
prison  at  Dover,  which  came  next  under  his  exa- 
mination, he  discovered  pleasing  symptoms  of  im- 
provement. He  next  inspected,  for  the  first  time,  the  ’ 
temporary  prison  at  Deal,  erected  for  the  French 
captives,  unaccompanied,  as  he  always  wished  to  be, 
by  the  agent,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  all 
express  themselves  pleased  with  their  treatment. 

Entering  the  county  of  Sussex,  our  persevering 
traveller  visited  Horsham.  The  wretched  prison  he 
had  formerly  found  there  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
keeper  dismissed.  In  the  gaol  at  Lewes  very  little 
improvement  had  been  made.  At  Reading  in 
Berks,  the  bridewell  was  in  a very  disgraceful 
state,  as  were  those  also  at  Wycomb  and  at  St. 
Albans,  which  successively  passed  under  his  exami- 
nation. He  now  returned  to  Cardington,  where 
he  arrived  the  24th  April.  The  next  ten  days  he 
spent  partly  among  his  friends,  but  chiefly  in  arrang- 
ing the  materials  he  had  collected  for  his  approach- 
ing publication.  In  tlte  first  week  of  May,  he  again 
left  home  for  what  he  terms  his  northern  journey ; 
he  reached  York  about  the  8th,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  preparations  making  for  the  improvement 
of  the  prison  there.  Visiting  successively  the  pri- 
sons at  Knaresborough,  Carlisle,  and  Lancaster, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  improve- 
ments, more  or  less,  had  taken  place  in  them  all, 
though  some  were  still  very  far  from  being  what  they 
ough”t  to  be.  The  prison  at  Manchester  came  next 
under  his  examination  ; whence  he  passed  to  that 
at  Bradford  ; and  in  his  way  homeward  revisited  the 
prisons  at  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Winchcomb, 
terminating  a tour  of  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
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miles,  in  pursuit  of  liisniost  benevolent  object  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  days. 

Howard  reached  Cardington  about  the  20th  May, 
and  probably  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the  month 
at  that  delightful  retreat,  in  completing  the  manu- 
script for  his  new  work.  On  the  1st  June  we  find 
him  at  Gloucester  castle,  where  the  small-pox  had 
been  making  its  ravages,  and  where  the  grossest 
mismanagement  prevailed,  owing  to  there  being  no 
separate  apartments  for  the  sexes  ; rendering  there- 
by all  attempts  to  produce  among  them  any  re- 
formation ineffectual.  The  gaol  then  being  erected 
at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  whither  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, he  regretted  to  find  so  ill-situated  that  it 
was  subject  to  frequent  floods.  Passing  on  to  Car- 
digan he  inspected  the  gaol  there,  which,  though 
recently  built,  was  most  filthy  and  ill-managed. 
Gaming  was  allowed  among  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  at  Carmarthen,  whither  he  next  proceeded  ; 
and  as  the  natural  result,  almost  every  evil  followed. 

Proceeding  onwards,  he  inspected,  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June,  the  prisons  at  Pembroke,  in  which  the 
American  and  French  prisoners  were  confined.  He 
was  shocked  to  find  them  in  a deplorable  state,  scan- 
tily supplied  both  with  provisions  and  water.  The 
room  appropriated  to  the  sick  was  offensive  and  dirty, 
and  destitute  of  every  suitable  accommodation  ; con- 
vincing him  that  nothing  was  more  necessary  than 
the  appointment  by  government  of  an  inspector  of 
such  prisons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report,  at 
regular  stated  intervals,  the  true  condition  of  the 
prisoners.  On  his  way  home  he  visited  the  prison  at 
Cirencester,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Cardington. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  at  home  a fortnight  before 
he  again  set  out  on  a journey  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Durham ; and 
was  pleased  to  find  the  bridewell  much  better  ma- 
naged than  on  his  former  visit.  The  gaol  was  still 
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a miserable  prison.  At  Newcastle  several  rooms 
had  been  added  to  the  bridewell ; but  so  ill-con- 
structed were  they,  that  much  less  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  them  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  He  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  July,  and 
found  the  prisons  in  that  city  in  a crowded  and  un- 
healthy state.  At  Glasgow,  whither  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, things  were  a little  improved  : several  of  the 
female  prisoners  were  decently  dressed,  and  em- 
ployed in  spinning.  He  visited  successively,  the 
prisons  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Jedburgh,  Air,  and  some 
others ; all  of  which  were  sadly  mismanaged,  and 
most  of  them  confined  and  ill-constructed.  Little 
attention  was  paid  them  by  the  magistrates,  and  the 
sale  of  the  most  pernicious  liquors  was  openly  prac- 
tised. 

From  Scotland  he  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and 
reached  Belfast  13th  July.  The  French  prisoners 
tl>ere  had  to  endure  great  privations  for  want  ot 
rooms,  and  were  evidently  much  neglected . Things 
were  better  in  Dublin,  whither  he  next  journeyed, 
and  where  he  was  pleased  to  find  great  humanity  dis- 
played towards  these  unfortunate  foreigners.  It  de- 
lighted him  to  learn  that  a new  and  spacious  gaol 
(Newgate)  was  nearly  completed,  where  the  evils  he 
had  formerly  bewailed  in  the  old  one,  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse  between  the  sexes,  would  be  re- 
moved ; suitable  apartments  being  provided  for  men 
and  women.  There  were,  howevei,  many  bad  legu- 
lations  both  in  this  and  in  the  Marshalsea  prison : 
individuals  who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  were 
kept  in  prison  for  the  payment  of  the  fees,  which  it 
was  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  pay.  Some  young 
criminals  had  been  confined  in  this  way  for  more 
than  two  years.  Most  of  them  Howard  liberated, 
either  by  the  payment  of  some  portion  of  the  de- 
mand made  upon  them,  or  by  persuading  the  gaoler 
to  forego  his  claim. 
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After  inspecting  the  prisons  of  several  other  places 
in  Ireland,  most  of  which  were  excessively  crowded, 
and  of  course  unhealthy,  our  persevering  philan- 
thropist directed  his  course  towards  home  ; and  re- 
turned through  Caernarvon,  Ludlow,  and  Oxford,  to 
Cardington,  where  he  arrived  the  30th  July.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  again 
visited  London  to  see  whether  any,  and  what  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  the  prisons  since  his 
last  visit.  In  some  cases  many  judicious  alterations 
had  taken  place;  but  still  a great  proportion  of  the 
abuses  remained  unremoved.  On  this  occasion  he 
again  inspected  all  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  not 
excepting  the  Tower  ; this  kept  him  closely  engaged 
for  nearly  a fortnight,  when  he  returned  home.  In 
less  than  a week  he  set  off  on  a tour,  as  he  terms  it, 
into  North  Wales,  to  inspect  some  prisons  there, 
which  he  could  not  conveniently  take  in  his  return 
from  Ireland. 

On  this  occasion  he  examined  the  prisons  at  Dol- 
gelly,Bala,  Denbigh,  Chester,  Hanmer  and  Taunton. 
In  some  ot  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  con- 
siderable improvement  had  taken  place  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  publication.  In  others,  many  griev- 
ous abuses  still  existed  : these  he  took  the  liberty 
faithfully  but  feelingly  to  point  out,  carefully  endea- 
vouring to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  offence;  making 
it  his  invariable  practice,  where  he  witnessed  any 
improvement,  or  discovered  any  disposition  to  make 
it,  to  be  liberal  in  his  commendation.  About  the 
2nd  September  he  returned  to  Cardington,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  19th,  when  he  again  set  off  to 
reinspect  the  prisons  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Herts.  In  the  gaol  and  bridewell  at  Not- 
ham  things  were  much  improved.  The  contrary  was 
strikingly  the  case  at  Cambridge  and  at  Thetford. 
On  this  occasion  Howard  visited  the  workhouses  at 
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the  different  towns  where  he  stopped.  He  speaks  in 
terras  of  the  highest  commendation  of  the  one  at 
Mildenhall ; but  the  bridewell  at  this  place  was  in  a 
wretched  state.  Passing  through  Essex  into  Hert- 
fordshire, he  was  delighted  to  find  a spacious,  well- 
constructed,  and  airy  prison  erected  there.  On  his 
return  home,  he  called  at  the  bridewell  at  Bunting- 
ford,  which  was  confined  and  unwholesome ; though 
there  was  ample  space  for  enlargement,  by  taking  in 
part  of  the  keeper’s  garden. 

On  the  8th  October  he  once  more  left  his  home 
on  his  errand  of  mercy,  and  passed  through  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Buckingham,  and 
Norfolk.  He  regretted  to  find  in  this  journey,  which 
took  him  nearly  a week,  that  so  littie  improvement 
had  taken  place  since  his  last  visit.  On  the  16th, 
he  reinspected  the  prison  at  Bedford,  which  was  un- 
improved. He  had  now  collected  a mass  of  addi- 
tional information  on  the  state  of  prisons,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
former  work.  The  valuable  assistance,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  friend.  Dr,  Price,  now  determined  him  again 
to  consult  the  Doctor ; and  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose  on  the  25th  October. 

During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis  he  occasionally 
revisited  some  of  its  prisons.  On  the  16th  November 
he  reinspected  the  hulks,  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  a great  and  decided  improvement  had  taken 
place.  The  ships  were  clean,  and  the  convicts 
healthy.  With  the  regulations  in  the  hospital-ship  he 
was  much  gratified ; the  most  humane  provision  being 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  proper  means 
taken  to  promote  their  recovery.  Having  arranged 
the  materials  for  his  Appendix,  alter  returning  to 
Cardington,  and  remaining  there  a week,  he  re- 
paired to  Warrington,  to  superintend  the  printing 
this  additional  information  to  his  former  work,  to 
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obtain  which  he  had  travelled  little  less  than  eleven 
thousand  miles. 

Howard’s  mode  of  travelling  was  generally  econo- 
mical. In  England  he  invariably  ordered  refreshments 
at  the  inns  where  he  stopped,  the  same  as  other  travel- 
lers, but  never  partook  of  them  himself ; as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  in,  he  requested  his  servant,  who 
accompanied  him,  to  take  them  away,  and  to  give  what 
he  did  not  choose  to  take,  to  the  waiter ; contenting 
himselfwith  the  humble  fare  which  hefound  more  con- 
ducive to  his  health — some  tea  and  biscuits  or  bread. 
On  the  continent  he  travelled  for  the  most  part  in 
a German  chaise,  and  scarcely  ever  stopped  on  the 
road,  till  he  reached  his  destination,  except  to  change 
horses.  He  would  often,  when  he  found  it  of  im- 
portance for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
travel  the  whole  night ; sleeping,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  from  habit,  in  the  vehicle  almost 
as  well  as  in  a bed.  He  carried  with  him,  on  these 
occasions,  conveniences  for  taking  tea,  getting  a 
supply  of  hot  water  at  the  posting-houses  where 
he  stopped  ; and  where  he  could  not  obtain  this,  he 
would,  if  possible,  procure  milk  in  its  stead,  and 
take  with  it  his  usual  food  of  biscuits  or  bread. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Publication  of  Howard's  Appendix  to  the  State  of 
Prisons,  and  of  the  second  edition  of  his  former  work 
— Pamphlet  on  the  Bastile — His  appointment  of 
principal  supervisor  for  the  erection  of  national 
penitentiaries — Great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  the 
affair — Reasons  for  relinquishing  it — Renewal  hf 
his  philanthropic  labours — Again  embarks  for  the 
Continent — Revisits  many  prisons  in  Holland  and 
Germany — Undertakes  to  inspect  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic institutions  generally,  in  connexion  with  prisons 
— Visits  Denmark  and  Sweden — Enters  Russia — 
State  of  the  hospitals  and  prisons  at  Petersburg 
— Punishment  of  the  knout — .Tourney  to  Moscow 
— Description  of  its  prisons. 


Howard  remained  at  Warrington  two  months,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  days’  absence  on  another  visit 
to  Liverpool,  to  reinspect  the  prisons  in  that  town  ; 
which  he  was  pleased  to  find  in  a State  of  improve- 
ment. On  this  occasion,  the  corporation  presented 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  as  a token 
of  their  respect  for  the  sacrifice  of  time,  property, 
and  comfort  he  had  made  in  his  extraordinary  career 
of  benevolence.  During  his  stay  at  Warrington  he 
printed,  in  addition  to  his  “ Appendix  to  the  State  of 
Prisons  in  England,  Wales,  &c.,  with  Remarks  on 
the  State  of  Hospitals,  Foreign  and  English,”  a work 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  quarto  pages,  a new  and 
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cheaper  edition  of  his  original  work,  in  which  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Appendix  was  carefully 
introduced.  Besides  these,  he  printed  a small  pam- 
phlet in  French  and  English,  containing  an  account  of 
the  Bastile,  by  a person  who  had  formerly  been  a pri- 
soner there.  He  had,  with  some  difficulty,  procured  a 
copy  of  this  work  on  the  continent,  its  publication  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  by  the  French  government,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  That  he  might  not  be  suspected 
of  interested  motives,  he  only  charged  sixpence  for  the 
pamphlet,  though  itcontained  forty  octavo  pages.  He 
boldly  avowed  himself  as  the  individual  who  had  autho- 
rized the  translation  and  reprint ; remarking,  “ that 
he  presented  it  to  his  countrymen,  not  merely  as  an 
object  of  curiosity,  but  as  affording  a very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  comparison  between  the  horrors 
of  despotic  power,  and  the  mild  and  just  adminis- 
tration of  equal  laws  in  a free  state.” 

The  publication  of  Howard’s  work  had  excited  the 
notice  of  the  British  government.  They  determined 
to  amend  their  prison  laws,  and  to  profit  by  the  in- 
formation it  communicated.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Appendix,  in  January,  1780,  itwas  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  who  had  seen  the  former  work.  Howard 
had  intimated,  at  tlie  close  of  the  work,  that  it 
was  his  intention,  having  presented  the  public  with 
the  most  accurate  information  respecting  an  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  human  family,  to  retire  from 
any  further  efforts,  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  that 
competence  wliich  a kind  Providence  had  afforded 
him  ; “ happy,”  as  he  says,  “ that  he  had  been  made 
the  instrument  of  alleviating  in  some  degree  the 
misery  of  an  unhappy  portion  of  the  community, 
and  had  excited  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
a most  important  object  of  civil  polity. 

An  event,  however,  now  occurred  which  induced 
him  to  rescind  his  determination.  The  legislature 
had  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  one  of  those  great. 
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useful  plans  whicli  Howard  had  recommended,  and 
had  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  superintendents. 
Ad%'erting  to  this  circumstance  he  remarks  : “ The 
resolution  I had  formed  of  relinquishing  all  furtlier 
concern  in  this  affair  was  broken  in  upon,  by  the 
urgent  persuasion  of  some,  who  were  pleased  to 
think  me  a proper  person  to  assist  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  useful  plans  1 had  recommended  to 
public  notice.  I was  the  more  readily  induced  to 
comply  with  their  solicitation^,  from  a confidence 
that  the  persons  associated  with  me  had  the  same 
general  ideas  with  myself,  respecting  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  plan,  and  would  co-operate  in  it 
witii  the  greatest  zeal  and  intelligence.  Unhap- 
pily, as  the  sequel  will  show,  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  extraordinary  exertions  of  Howard  in  seeking 
the  relief  of  that  unhappy  class,  so  seldom  noticed, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  off  his  attention  to 
more  private  calls  on  his  benevolence.  Such  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  He  was  most  attentive  to  the 
comfort  of  his  domestics;  and  his  distribution  to  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estate,  annually, 
and  at  other  seasons,  was  as  regularly  continued  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  home  as  when  he  was  present. 
He  could  not  endure  that  the  indigent  in  his  own 
locality  should  go  unrelieved,  while  he  was  seeking 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  whose  crimes  had 
been  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  occasion  of  their 

misery.  . 

Individuals  have  rashly  accused  Howard  of  in- 
dulging a censorious  spirit,  and  of  being  unduly  pre- 
judiced, in  his  visits  of  mercy,  by  first  impressions. 
A careful  perusal  of  his  work  will  remove  at  once 
such  an  aspersion.  No  one  was  less  willing  to  cen- 
sure where  it  could  be  avoided.  He  always  re- 
proved faithfully;  but, except  in  a few  extiaordinary 
cases,  most  tenderly  and  feelingly,  and  with  evident 
reluctance.  In  cases  where  he  did  it  with  severity. 
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it  was  either  when  he  thought  deception  was  at- 
tempted to  be  practised,  or  when  he  saw  individuals 
in  authority  vauntingly  endeavouring  to  justify  con- 
duct which  justly  merited  reprehension.  Against 
deception  he  deemed  it  of  importance  to  guard  care- 
fully. Hence  he  invariably  visited  those  prisons  a 
second  time,  unexpectedly  if  he  could,  where  his  first 
visit  had  been  prepared  for,  or  to  which  he  had  been 
introduced  by  the  presence  or  the  order  of  some 
person  in  authority. 

There  was  nothing  which  Howard  more  carefully 
guarded  against  in  his  work  than  giving  any  in- 
correct statement.  He  was  indeed  scrupulously 
exact,  and  in  some  particulars  almost  unnecessarily 
so.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  and  to  avoid 
giving  statements  which  he  could  not  quite  satisfy 
his  mind  upon,  that  before  his  first  publication  he 
performed  a second  tour  through  England  and  Wales. 
And  the  same  anxiety  to  be  correct  induced  him,  in 
his  Appendix,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
to  correct  even  the  most  trifling  errors  into  which  he 
had  unintentionally  fallen,  and  which,  in  a work  of 
that  nature,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid.  “ I 
was  determined,”  said  he  to  a friend,  “ that  no  one 
should  have  occasion,  mad  as  they  might  think  me,” 
(alluding  to  some  sarcastic  remarks  that  had  recently 
been  made  on  his  conduct,)  “ to  accuse  me  of  false- 
hood, and  thus  bring  a disgrace  upon  religion.” 

It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that 
Howard’s  friends  could  induce  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  principal  supervisor  of  the  penitentiaries 
which  government  intended  to  erect.  Nor  would  he 
yield  to  their  solicitations  on  any  other  conditions 
than  that  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Mr.  Whatley,  then  trea- 
surer of  the'Foundling  Hospital,  with  both  of  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  should  be  appointed 
with  him.  And  even  after  his  wishes  in  this  respect 
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had  been  complied  with,  which  they  were  without 
difficulty,  he  dreaded  the  responsibility  of  a situa- 
tion, the  duties  of  which  every  one  but  himself  felt 
assured  he  was  most  competent  to  discharge.  At 
length,  however,  after  repeated  and  most  earnest 
entreaties  from  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  design,  he  accepted  the  appointment. 
His  reluctance  arose  not  from  any  unwillingness  to 
help  forward  the  work,  which  in  fact  he  had  origi- 
nated, but  from  the  mean  opinion  his  own  unaffected 
modesty  led  him  to  form  of  his  abilities. 

Having  overcome  his  scruples,  and  finally  accepted 
the  appointment,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  with  his  characteristic  zeal.  The  first 
thing  to  be  decided,  was  the  spot  on  which  the  erec- 
tion should  take  place.  To  determine  this  he  sur- 
veyed several  pieces  of  ground  in  and  around  the 
metropolis,  and  finally  fixed  on  one  at  Islington, 
which  met  with  the  entire  approbation  ofDr.  Fother- 
gill.  In  the  meantime  their  colleague  had  fixed  upon 
a spot  at  Limehouse  ; and  though  it  was  most  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  yet  so  pertinaciously  did  he  adhere 
to  his  opinion,  that  no  step  could  be  taken  about  the 
erection.  Things  continued  in  this  unsettled,  and 
to  Howard  most  unpleasant  state,  for  near  two  years; 
and  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  their  coming  to 
an  agreement,  Howard  and  Dr.  Fothergill  thought 
of  referring  the  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  twelve 
judges.  From  this  they  were  dissuaded  by  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  earnestly  en- 
treated Howard  to  persevere  in  his  intention.  At 
length  both  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  and  Dr.  Fothergill 
died,  leaving  Howard  to  contend  singly  against 
his  colleague,  or  to  give  way  to  an  opinion,  the 
absurdity  of  which  he  was  more  convinced  of  every 

Unwilling  to  impede  the  progress  of  a project 
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which  he  earnestly  wished  to  see  carried  into  effect, 
and  perceiving  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  act  in 
concert  with  a colleague  wlio  adhered  obstinately  to 
his  own  plans,  unreasonable  as  they  might  be,  How- 
ard determined  to  resign  an  appointment  in  which 
lie  had  been  most  uselessly  engaged,  and  which 
had  been  to  him  only  a source  of  vexation  and 
disappointment.  He  accordingly  addressed  the  fol- 
owing  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  ; — 

“My  Lord, 

“ When  Sir  William  Blackstone  prevailed  on  me 
to  act  as  a supervisor  of  the  buildings  intended  to 
be  erected  for  the  confinement  of  a certain  class  of 
criminals,  I was  persuaded  to  think  that  my  obser- 
vations upon  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries 
would,  in  some  degree,  cpialify  me  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  statute  of  the  19th  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  With  this  hope,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  associated  with  my  late  worthy  friend.  Dr. 
Fothergill,  whose  wishes  and  ideas  upon  the  subject 
I knew  corresponded  entirely  with  my  own,  I cheer- 
fully accepted  his  Majesty’s  appointment,  and  liave 
since  earnestly  endeavoured  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  it ; but  at  the  end  of  two  years  I have  the  mor- 
tification to  see  that  not  even  a single  preliminary 
has  been  settled.  The  situation  of  the  intended 
building  has  been  made  a matter  of  obstinate  con- 
tention, and  is  at  this  moment  undecided.  Judging, 
therefore,  from  what  is  past,  that  the  further  sacri- 
fice of  my  time  is  not  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  plan,  and  being  npw  deprived,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  the  assistance  of  an  able 
colleague,  I beg  leave  to  signify  to  your  Lordship 
my  determination  to  decline  all  further  concern  in 
the  business;  and  to  desire  that  your  Lordship  will 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  the  King  my  humble  re- 
quest, that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
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accept  of  my  resignation,  and  to  appoint  some  other 
individual  to  the  office  of  supervisor  in  my  place. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

“ Your  obedient, 

“ John  Howard.” 

This  resignation  was  of  course  accepted,  though 
not  without  considerable  reluctance.  In  the  whole 
of  this  unpleasant  affair,  Howard’s  friends  knew  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  mildness  and  respect  with 
which  he  treated  his  opponent,  or  the  firmness  with 
which  he  adhered  to  what  he  considered  right. 
Every  one  regretted  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
appointment,  as  it  was  originally  presented,  in- 
vesting him  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  deemed 
most  proper.  He  might  then  have  carried  into 
effect  the  object  of  his  wishes  without  opposition.  By 
yielding  to  his  timidity,  and  forming  too  low  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  he  brought  himself  into  cir- 
cumstances not  a little  vexatious.  There  seems  to 
be  a point  when  even  humility  ceases  to  be  a virtue  ; 
it  loses  all  its  merit  when  it  enfeebles  our  powers 
and  frustrates  the  noble  purposes  of  our  minds. 

Howard  had  now  an  opportunity,  if  he  thought  it 
desirable,  to  enjoy  that  retirement  which  he  had 
promised  himself  previous  to  his  appointment.  But 
his  views,  during  the  two  years  he  had  spent  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  benevolent  design 
of  the  legislature,  had  materially  altered  his  plans. 
He  had  done  incalculable  good  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  an  unfortunate  class,  whom  even  the 
most  benevolent  had  hitherto  almost  entirely  over- 
looked ; and  had  some  kindred  spirit  been  excited 
by  his  example  to  active  exertion  in  the  work,  he 
wQuld  probably  have  retired.  But  he  saw  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done;  and  as  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  undertake  it,  his  ardent  mind  led  him  to 
attempt  its  accomplishment.  He  had  not  yet  visited 
the  north  of  Europe;  hence  he  determined,  after  some 
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deliberation,  to  proceed  through  Denmark  and  Rus- 
sia, in  pursuit  ot' his  benevolent  object. 

He  embarked  for  Ostend  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1781,  and  arrived  there  on  the  27th.  Proceeding’ 
to  Rotterdam,  he  reinspected  the  prisons  in  that 
town;  in  some  of  them  he  complained  much  that 
the  rooms  where  the  men  had  to  w’ork  were  close 
and  offensive.  Several  English  prisoners  confined 
here  had  recently  been  discovered  (through  the 
treachery  of  a Jew,  one  of  their  accomplices,)  in  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  effect  their  escape ; for  which 
they  had  been  severely  flogged,  while  their  betrayer, 
though  he  had  been  sentenced  to  thirty  years  im- 
prisonment, was  set  at  liberty.  After  visiting  the 
house  ot  correction  at  Leyden,  our  persevering  phi- 
lanthropist proceeded  to  the  populous  city  of  Bre- 
men, in  Germany.  Here  he  was  refused  admission 
to  the  prisons,  till  he  had  procured  a magistrate’s 
order,  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.  The 
dungeons  and  cells,  into  all  of  which  he  entered, 
were  in  most  of  the  prisons  of  a dismal  description! 
The  very  apprehension  of  confinement  in  some  of 
them  was  terrifying  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  now  part  of  Howard’s  plan  to  inspect  the 
hospitals  and  houses  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
sons, in  every  place  where  he  stopped.  He  mentions, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  the  poor-house 
at  Bremen.  It  was  admirably  conducted,  and  af- 
forded him  a high  degree  of  pleasure,  as  he  said  it 
must  have  done  to  any  well-disposed  visitant.  The 
wants  of  the  aged  poor  were  liberally  supplied,  as  was 
indicated  by  their  cheerful  countenances.  In  this 
city  Howard  mentions  another  institution,  of  which 
he  cordially  approved.  Bremen  had  been  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  children  beggino-  in  the 
•streets;  but  a house  of  industry  for  their  employ- 
ment had  recently  been  erected  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions ; and  he  had  the  gratification  to  see  about 
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a hundred  and  seventy  children,  from  the  age  of 
about  six  to  nine,  all  busily  employed  in  spinning, 
looking  contented  and  happy. 

The  prison  of  Harburg,  where  several  convicts 
were  confined,  next  passed  under  Howard’s  inspec- 
tion ; whence  he  proceeded  to  reinspect  those  at 
Hamburg.  Here  he  was  pleased  to  find  evident  im- 
provement had  taken  place  since  his  former  visit.  His 
publication  had  found  its  way  hither,  and  had  been 
productive  of  good  effects.  The  house  of  correction 
for  the  confinement  of  vagrants  and  petty  offenders, 
which  he  had  before  found  neglected  and  dirty,  was 
now  very  clean, and  under  excellent  regulations,though 
it  contained  no  less  than  six  hundred  prisoners. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  them  in  their 
moral  and  religious  duties,  and  to  make  their  im- 
prisonment serve  the  double  purpose  of  correction 
and  reformation.  Such  of  them  as  had  given  proof 
of  having  acquired  industrious  habits,  were  dis- 
missed, and  generally  provided  with  employment. 

The  first  prison  our  philanthropist  visited  in  the 
Danish  territories  was  at  Rendsburg.  The  slaves  here 
were  employed  in  the  fortifications.  He  remarked 
that  the  convicts,  though  prohibited  the  use  of  ai dent 
spirits,  and  rather  scantily  fed,  looked  more  healthy 
than  many  who  enjoyed  every  indulgence.  On 
enterin®'  Denmark  Howard  observed  that  in  a con- 
spicuous spot,  at  the  entrance  of  almost  all  their 
towns,  stands  a whipping-post,  on  which  the  figure 
of  a man  with  a sword  is  placed ; intimating  that 
punishment  would  invariably  follow  crime. 
mode  of  punishment  employed  by  the  Danes,  to  check 
the  commission  of  petty  offences,  Howaid  informs 
us,  is  that  of  parading  the  delinquent  through  the 
streets,  dressed  in  what  was  termed  the  Spanish 
mantle;  a sort  of  tub,  narrow  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  head  passed,  the  weight  resting  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  which  reached  about  to  the 
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knees.  So  mucli  was  this  punishment  dreaded,  that 
comparatively  few  petty  crimes  were  committed  in 
the  towns  where  it  was  enforced. 

Howard  reached  Copenhagen  early  in  July,  1781, 
and  minutely  inspected  all  its  prisons.  The  citadel- 
prison  was  clean,  and  on  the  whole  not  ill-managed. 
The  prison  at  the  State-house  contained  many  damp 
and  close  cells  : the  part  occupied  by  the  men  was  so 
dirty  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  gently  remon- 
strating with  the  keeper  on  this  gross  instance  of 
inattention.  In  the  women’s  apartments,  to  his 
agreeable  surprise,  he  found  a striking  contrast, 
■which  he  mentioned  in  terms  of  approbation  ; 
evincing,  as  he  did  on  all  occasions,  a greater 
readiness  to  award  praise  than  to  pass  censure.  In 
another  prison,  used  for  the  confinement  of  slaves 
and  criminals  from  tlie  garrison,  he  found  a number 
ot  individuals  crowded  together  in  the  most  filthy, 
unwholesome  place  imaginable.  One  who  had  at- 
tempted to  escape,  was  chained  by  liis  wrists  to  a 
wheelbarrow,  the  punishment  awarded  here  to  such 
offenders.  In  this  miserable  prison  our  philanthropist 
entered  seven  dungeons,  ten  steps  below  the  ground, 
where  eleven  prisoners  were  confined,  whose  pale, 
sickly  countenances  excited  his  commiseration  ; their 
deplotable  situation,  he  feelingtv  remarks,  “was 
shocking  to  humanity.”  So  much  did  he  feel  for  the 
inmates  ot  this  prison,  that  he  visited  it  several  tinjes 
during  his  stay  in  the  city.  At  his  third  visit  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  mild  remonstrances 
he  had  summoned  up  courage  to  give,  had  produced 
a visible  improvement.  But  so  offensive  did  he  still 
find  the  prison,  that  it  gave  him,  at  every  visit,  a 
severe  headache,  from  which  he  was  some  hours 
before  he  recovered.  He  attended  public  worship 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol-chapel  on  Sunday,  and 
regretted  that  so  few  were  present;  though  he  could 
hardly  be  surprised  at  their  absence,  as  they  were 
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SO  much  overworked  during  the  week,  and  so  wretch- 
edly clothed.  Among  the  individuals  present,  was 
the  unhappy  man  chained  to  the  wheelbarrow.  A 
guard  of  twenty  soldiers  always  attended  them  in 
the  chapel  and  at  their  work. 

In  the  rasp-house,  another  large  prison  inspected 
by  Howard,  he  found  from  five  to  six  hundred  pri- 
soners busily  employed  in  carding,  sorting  and  spin- 
ning wool  for  the  king’s  cloth  manufactory.  The 
prison,  though  it  was  spacious,  was  close  and  offen- 
sive, owing  to  the  number  of  prisoners  it  contained. 
In  tlie  female  ward  more  than  sixty  women  were 
confined  for  life  in  one  room.  There  was  no  house 
of  industry  in  the  city  ; but  a part  of  the  great  hos- 
pital was  appropriated  to  the  poor,  where  near  a 
thousand  of  them  were  employed  in  a spinning-ma- 
nufactory: they  were  lodged,  and  allowed  to  have 
for  their  own  use  what  they  earned.  Of  the  state 
of  the  hospitals  generally,  Howard  gave  a favour- 
able report ; but  the  orphan-house,  containing 
more  than  two  hundred  boys,  he  found  in  a filthy, 
wretched  condition  : the  boys  all  looked  sickly, 
which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  their  mismanage- 
ment. On  approaching  what  the  director  termed 
the  sick- rooms,  with  his  characteristic  integrity  and 
firmness,  he  remarked,  that  he  thought  all  the  rooms 
merited  that  demomination. 

From  Copenhagen,  where  our  benevolent  traveller 
remained  nearly  a week,  he  passed  on  to  Stockholm. 
He  noticed  that  the  houses  in  Sweden  were  neater 
and  cleaner  than  those  in  Denmark,  and  hoped  to 
find  a corresponding  difference  in  their  prisons  ; but 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  prison  for  the 
southern  district  was  in  the  dirtiest  state  imaginable; 
so  much  so,  that  five  persons  immured  in  its  cells 
were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  confined  air,  there 
being  no  place  for  its  escape,  but  a small  aperture 
in  each  door.  The  gaoler  was  permitted  to  sell 
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spirits  in  the  prison ; a practice,  which,  wherever  it 
prevailed,  was  followed  by  results  the  most  disas- 
trous. The  state  of  the  felons’  prison  for  the  city  was 
equally  deplorable  ; and  the  countenances  of  the  pri- 
soneis  indicated  but  too  plainly,  how  severely  they 
suffered  from  neglect  and  oppression.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  were  two  individuals  nearly  starved,  owing 
to  their  scanty  allowance.  Howard  gave  them  some 
temporary  relief,  which  they  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  gaoler  was  an  unfeeling  wretch,  utterly 
destitute  of  all  sympathy. 

The  prison  for  the  condemned  criminals,  in  this 
city,  was  under  better  regulations  than  either  of  the 
^vo  former,  but  its  situation  was  most  unhealthy 
The  general  mode  of  execution  practised  here  was  by 
the  axe.  Criminals,  after  their  condemnation,  had 
the  privilege,  as  in  Denmark,  of  appealing  to  parlia- 
ment, which  must  confirm  their  sentence  before  it 
could  be  put  in  execution.  Howard  was  pleased  to 
learn,  that  the  reigning  monarch,  Giistavus  III.  had 
humanely  abolished  torture  in  his  dominions  • and 
pven  orders  to  have  the  dark  cellar  in  this  prison 
formerly  used  for  the  cruel  purpose,  bricked  up’ 
Howard  s curiosity,  though  he  was  much  dissuaded 
from  Its  indulgence  by  the  governor,  prompted  him 
to  inquire  particularly  where  the  place  was  that  had 
been  thus  used,  not  suspecting  that  the  monarch’s 
orders  for  stopping  it  up  had  been  disobeyed;  which 
however,  he  found  on  inspection,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, was  actually  the  case. 

The  spin-house  for  Stockholm,  which  next  passed 
under  Howard’s  inspection,  was  not  on  the  whole 
ill-managed,  though  he  regretted  to  find  the  youno- 
offenders  confined  in  the  same  apartments  with  the 
most  harderied.  Some  excellent  regulations  were 
practised  : all  were  allowed  a portion  of  their  earnings, 

>1  they  d,d  more  work  than  their  task  ; and  tlie  length 
ot  their  imprisonment  was  abridged  in  proportion  to 
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their  diligence.  Owing,  however,  to  their  close 
confinement,  and  to  their  being  fed  mostly  on  salt 
provisions,  they  were  afflicted  with  scrofula,  and 
looked  unhealthy.  All  the  hospitals  and  other  bene- 
volent institutions  were  carefully  inspected  by  How- 
ard, and  were  generally  in  that  state  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  commendation. 

Confirmed  habit  had  made  Howard  decidedly 
prefer  a vegetable  diet ; and  he  had,  from  early  life, 
abstained  entirely  from  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits. 
He  had  found  little  inconvenience  from  this  in  the 
countries  through  which  he  had  hitherto  travelled. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  Sweden  ; in  that  cold  cli- 
mate no  vegetables  were  to  be  procured ; and  the 
bread  was  of  a most  coarse  and  inferior  description  ; 
still  this  was  all  that  he  could  obtain,  and  as  it  was 
mostly  sour,  he  was  reduced  to  unusual  hardships. 
This  induced  him  to  hasten  to  the  less  inhospitable 
climes  of  Russia. 

Petersburgh  was  the  first  place  at  which  Howard 
stopped  in  the  Russian  territory.  Anxious  to  avoid 
notice,  and  to  prevent  any  preparation  being  made 
at  the  prisons  for  his  visit,  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage a short  distance  from  the  city,  and  walked 
alone  to  the  hotel.  His  ingenious  method  to  escape 
notice,  proved  unsuccessful,  for  he  had  not  long 
been  in  the  city  before  the  empress  was  apprised 
of  his  arrival ; on  which  her  imperial  majesty  imme- 
diately despatched  a messenger  to  him  to  signify  her 
full  permission  and  earnest  desire  to  see  him  at  court, 
an  honour  which  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  modesty 
of  our  benevolent  countryman  prevented  him  from 
accepting.  He  very  politely  declined  the  invitation, 
stating,  that  he  came  to  visit  the  prisons  of  the  cap- 
tive, not  the  courts  or  palaces  of  kings. 

On  inspecting  the  prisons  in  this  city,  Howard 
found  that  no  regular  gaolers  were  appointed.  Each 
separate  prison  was  under  the  care  of  the  military  : 
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-■.a  arrangement  which,  in  an  arbitrary  government, 
was  not  surprising.  Scarcely  any  attention  was 
paid  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  In 
the  fortress,  used  as  a prison  for  deserters  and  cri- 
minals, who  were  employed  in  the  fortifications,  our 
traveller  had  the  grief  to  find  thirty-five  poor  wretches 
crowded  into  one  small  room,  with  only  two  aper- 
tures not  more  than  ten  inches  square,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  The  heat  was  of  course  nearly  insuf- 
ferable. In  another  part  of  the  same  prison  more 
than  seventy  slaves  were  confined  in  four  rooms, 
still  more  oppressive.  Both  their  legs  were  chained 
to  heavy  logs  of  wood.  In  the  police-prison,  which 
next  passed  under  Howard’s  inspection,  things  were 
in  an  equally  disgraceful  condition.  On  entering 
two  cellars  or  dungeons,  he  found  fifteen  men,  most 
of  them  in  irons,  whose  only  subsistence  was  the 
voluntary  contributions  collected  in  boxes  before 
their  grates,  and  some  collections  made  at  the  ad- 
joining church,  where,  however,  they  were  seldom 
permitted  to  go.  Things  were  not  at  all  better,  but 
rather  worse  in  the  new  government-prison,  which 
next  came  under  his  examination.  More  than  a 
hundred  unhappy  individuals  were  confined  here  in 
one  room.  Debtors  and  felons  were  alike  subjected  to 
cmse  confinement ; the  former  having  nothing  allowed 
them  but  a little  fuel.  For  subsistence,  they  had  to 
depend  on  what  they  cquld  obtain  from  public  cha- 
nty. One  of  them  told  their  visitor  that  he  had 
been  confined  five  years  for  a debt  of  not  more  than 
Uiree  pounds  ; and  another,  that  his  debt  was  not 
five  pounds,  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned  four 
years. 

No  capital  punishment  was  avowedly  practised  in 
Bussia,  except  for  treason;  and  as  this  was  not  un- 
trequently  vauntingly  mentioned  to  Howard,  he  de- 
termined to  ascertain  whether  there  was  not  some 
concealment  in  the  case.  He  suspected  that  the 
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punishment  of  the  knout,  often  resorted  to,  was  in 
reality,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  and  could  be 
made  so  at  any  time,  at  the  executioner’s  pleasure, 
or  according  to  the  orders  he  received,  only  a more 
cruel  method  of  inflicting  death  ; and  that  it  even 
sometimes  happened,  that  the  unhappy  culprit, 
aware  of  his  doom,  would  endeavour  to  bribe  the 
executioner  to  dispatch  him  early.  How  to  obtain 
information  that  could  be  relied  on,  he  was  at  a loss 
to  know  : to  ask  it  formally  of  persons  in  authority, 
he  knew  would  be  of  little  use,  as  all  seemed  to 
speak  of  exemption  of  punishment  by  death,  as  a 
circumstance  of  iiational  pride. 

“ At  length,”  says  his  elaborate  biographer,  Mr. 
Brown,  “ he  determined  to  adopt  the  following  ex- 
j)edient.  Having  ascertained  where  the  executioner 
lived,  he  took  a coach  and  requested  to  be  set  down 
at  his  door.  The  man  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
receiving  such  a visitor ; and  his  confusion  was  evi- 
dently increased  by  the  authoritative  tone  which 
Howard  put  on;  proceeding  to  interrogate  him  as 
though  he  had  legal  power  so  to  do,  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  he 
gave  true  replies  to  the  questions  he  had  to  propose. 
“ Can  you,”  said  Howard  “ inflict  the  knout  so  as  to 
occasion  death  in  a short  time?”  “ Yes,  I can,”  was 
the  reply.  “In  how  short  a time?”  “In  a day  or 
two.”  “ Have  you  ever  so  inflicted  it  ?”  “ I have.’ 
“ Have  you  lately?”  “Yes;  the  last  man  that  I 
punished  by  the  knout,  died  soon  afterwards.^  “ In 
what  manner  do  you  thus  render  it  mortal?  “By 
one  or  more  strokes  on  the  sides,  which  carry  off 
large  pieces  of  flesh.”  “ Do  you  ever  receive  orders 
thus  to  inflict  it?”  “Sometimes.”  Thus  ended  the 
dialogue,  affording  proof  to  Howard  of  the  truth  of 
his  suspicions,  that  the  honour  of  abolishing  capital 
punishment  belonged  not  to  the  Russians. 

To  satisfy  himself,  however,  more  fully  on  the 
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subject,  as  the  punishment  of  the  knout  was  to 
be  inflicted  while  he  was  in  the  city,  he  deter- 
mined, though  at  the  expense  of  mucli  feeling,  to  be 
present.  The  barbarous  scene  he  thus  describes  : 
“ August  10,  1781 — I saw  two  criminals,  a man 
and  a woman,  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  knout. 
They  were  conducted  from  the  prison  by  fifteen  hus- 
sars and  ten  soldiers.  When  they  reached  the  place 
of  punishment,  the  hussars  formed  themselves  into  a 
ring  round  the  whipping-post;  the  drum  beat  a mi- 
nute or  two,  and  then  some  prayers  were  read,  the 
populace  taking  off  their  hats.  The  woman  was  taken 
first,  and  after  being  roughly  stripped  to  the  waist,  her 
hands  and  feet  were  bound  with  cords  to  the  post.  A 
servant  attended  the  executioner,  and  both  were  pow- 
erful men.  The  servant  first  marked  his  ground 
and  struck  the  woman  on  the  back  five  lashes.  Every 
stroke  penetrated  deep  into  her  flesh  ; but  his  mas- 
ter thinking  him  too  gentle,  pushed  him  aside,  and 
g-ave  all  the  remaining  twenty  strokes  himself,  which 
were  evidently  more  severe.  The  man  received  sixty 
lashes  in  the  same  manner.  1 pressed  through  the 
hussars,  and  counted  the  number  as  they  were 
chalked  on  a board  ; both  seemed  but  just  alive, 
the  man  especially,  and  they  had  barely  sufficient 
strength  left  to  evince  signs  of  gratitude  on  my  giv- 
ing them  a small  donation.  They  were  taken  back  to 
piison  in  a small  waggon  ; 'and  I saw  the  woman  in  a 
very  weak  state  some  days  after,  but  could  never 
more  see  the  man.”  Thus  had  Howard  additional 
proof  of  the  severity  of  this  dreadful  punishment. 
This  fatal  instrument  of  cruelty,  invented  by  indi- 
viduals utterly  destitute  of  one  spark  of  humanity, 
with  some  others,  if  possible,  of  a still  more  revolt- 
ing description,  he  afterwards  examined;  and  his 
heart  sickened  while  he  contemplated  the  horrid 
ba^arities  which  by  their  means  had  been  practised, 
from  scenes  like  these  our  philanthropist  was  glad 
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to  turn  in  the  same  city  to  spectacles  of  mercy.  His 
spirits  had  been  depressed  at  what  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  prisons,  and  he  felt  himself  much  cheered  to 
find  in  the  hospitals  so  much  to  commend,  and  even 
to  admire.  In  scarcely  any  similar  institutions  had 
he  seen  such  wise  and  humane  regulations.  The 
apartments  for  the  insane  were  admirable,  clean,  and 
well-ventilated.  One  plan,  peculiar  to  this  country, 
he  thought  was  excellent : — the  erection  of  what 
were  termed  summer-rooms  for  the  convalescent ; 
thus  removing  them  out  pf  those  apartments  which 
were  seldom  wholly  free  from  an  infected  atmo- 
sphere. 

With  the  institution  of  the  reigning  empress,  for 
the  education  of  the  female  children  of  the  nobility, 
and  a limited  number  of  commoners,  which  How- 
ard visited,  he  was  much  delighted.  The  plans 
pursued  were  admirable,  and  such  as  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  Due  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  their  health,  while  the  utmost  pains 
were  taken  to  instruct  them  in  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  fit  them  for  every  social  and  domestic 
duty.  Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Howard’s  extraor- 
dinary benevolence,  even  in  this  northern  clime,  that 
on  his  visit  to  this  noble  institution  he  was  most 
politely  received  by  its  royal  protegees,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a curious  piece  of  their  work  in 
ivory,  which  he  very  gratefully  received.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  placed  it  in  his  favourite  root- 
house  at  Cardington,  which  it  long  adorned. 

This  was  not  the  only  mark  of  respect  paid  to  our 
countryman  in  this  city ; so  highly  was  his  character 
appreciated,  that  he  was  honoured,  a few  days  after- 
wards, with  another  not  less  gratifying.  General 
Bulgarkow,  an  individual  of  a truly  noble  and  liberal 
spirit,  had  recently  expended  very  munificent  sums 
in  the  erection  of  a seminary,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
for  young  ladies  without  fortune,  and  in  the  enlarge- 
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ment  and  endowment  of  some  other  noble  and  use- 
ful institutions.  During  Howard’s  stay  in  the  city 
a public  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was 
held  to  present  the  general  with  a gold  medal,  as  a 
public  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained 
of  his  services.  This  the  worthy  general  politely 
declined  to  accept,  alleging,  with  a liberality  that 
did  him  infinite  honour,  that  what  he  had  done  was 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country  only,  but  that  there 
was  a philanthropic  individual  then  in  their  city, 
whose  extraordinary  humanity  extended  to  all  na- 
tions, and  who  alone  was  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
The  medal  was  accordingly  sent  to  Howard,  by  whom 
it  was  most  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  diligence  and  care  with 
which  Howard  inspected  the  prisons  and  public  in- 
stitutions in  this  city.  He  was  unusually  anxious 
that  the  information  he  obtained  should  be  of  a cha- 
racter that  could  be  perfectly  relied  upon.  He  con- 
tented not  himself  with  a transient  visit,  but  where 
the  least  doubts  existed  in  his  mind  as  to  any  state- 
ment, he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  prison  till  it  was 
removed.  During  his  continuance  in  the  city  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Cronstadt,  and  inspected  the 
prison  and  hospital  there.  Of  the  former  he  makes 
no  remarks,  except  stating  that  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  of  different  descriptions, 
all  of  whom  looked  healthy,  though  their  supply  of 
provisions  was  short.  The  hospital  was  clean,  well- 
ventilated,  and  exceedingly  well  managed. 

Just  as  our  benevolent  traveller  was  about  to  quit 
Petersburg!!  for  Moscow,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
ague,  probably  from  too  frequent  exposure  to  the 
damp  cells  he  had  visited.  A less  ardent  spirit 
would  have  been  deterred  from  pursuing  so  long  a 
journey,  through  this  bleak  and  dreary  clime,  by  so 
unpleasant  and  enfeebling  a visitant;  but  nothing 
could  daunt  Howard.  He  had  five  hundred  miles 
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of  a bad  and  dangerous  l oad  to  travel ; yet  he  re- 
spectfully declined  the  offer  of  protection  which  the 
government  kindly  pressed  him  to  accept.  Having 
provided  himself  with  a travelling-carriage  as  light 
and  easy  as  could  be  procured,  he  set  off,  and  per- 
formed the  journey  in  less  than  five  days ; never  ex- 
changing his  clothes  during  the  time.  Singular  as 
it  may  appear,  this  extraordinary  exertion  cured  him 
completely  of  his  ague;  and  he  afterwards  pleasantly 
remarked,  that  “ he  had  travelled  his  ague  off.” 
During  this  long  journey  he  did  not  once  stop 
solely  for  his  own  convenience  ; but  he  could  not 
permit  the  prisons  which  lay  on  his  road  to  pass  un- 
visited. He  inspected  the  gaols  at  Wyschnei  and  at 
Tver,  both  of  which  he  found  in  a very  sad  condition. 
Into  the  cells  of  the  latter,  the  surgeon  who  accom- 
panied him  dared  not  enter,  they  were  so  offensive; 
though  our  heroic  countryman,  firmly  relying  on  the 
protection  of  providence,  set  the  example  and  exa- 
mined every  one.  With  the  extraordinary  attention 
paid  him  by  the  Russian  peasantry,  during  this 
journey,  he  was  much  pleased.  He  evinced  his 
gratitude  by  rewarding  them  liberally  for  their  ser- 
vices. Having  been  driven  one  stage  with  great 
care,  he  offered  the  drivers  so  much  more  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  receive,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
take  it,  and  could  only  be  induced  so  to  do,  by  his 
assuring  them  that  he  thought  it  was  fairly  their 
due,  as  they  had  paid  him  every  attention,  and  he 
had  entrusted  his  life  in  their  hands. 

Howard  reached  Moscow  about  the  30th  August, 
1781,  and  immediately  commenced  the  inspection 
of  its  prisons.  The  great  gaol,  as  it  was  termed,  first 
came  under  his  notice.  He  found  it  strictly  guarded 
by  the  military.  It  consisted  of  a number  of  wooden 
houses,  irregularly  built,  containing  from  one  to  three 
rooms  each,  having  barrack-bedsteads  for  the  use  of 
its  inmates.  In  one  part  were  four  cages,  two  of 
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which  contained  each  a male  prisoner,  heavily  iron- 
ed, and  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  wall.  The  male 
prisoners  were  all  in  irons,  but  not  the  females,  who 
were  confined  in  a separate  court.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  very  little  for  their  subsistence  from 
government,  but  depended  chiefly  on  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  collected  from  the  public.  On  the 
whole  this  was  a more  roomy  and  better  managed 
prison  than  any  other  in  this  city. 

In  the  new  government-prison  he  witnessed  a scene 
of  misery  deeply  affecting.  The  most  petty  offen- 
ders were  chained  by  the  neck  to  a heavy  log.  The 
debtors’  ward  was  dirty  and  offensive.  In  five 
rooms  more  than  a hundred  miserable  beings  were 
lying  on  the  floor  nearly  naked.  A little  further  on, 
in  one  of  the  most  offensive  dungeons  he  had  ever 
entered,  six  felons  were  confined,  whose  counte- 
nances indicated  extreme  suffering.  Turning  from 
this  receptacle  of  misery,  he  inspected  the  military 
prison,  where  he  witnessed  a more  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. The  prison  consisted  of  but  one  room  not 
thirty  feet  square,  about  nine  feet  high  ; yet  it  con- 
tained no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  un- 
happy men;  all  of  whom,  as  might  be  expected, 
looked  pale,  sickly,  and  wretched.  A still  more 
distressing  scene  presented  itself  in  the  military  hos- 
pital attached  to  this  prison,  where  forty-five  sick 
men  were  crowded  into  one  small  ward.  In  a 
smaller  prison,  which  he  visited  on  Sunday,  he 
found  fifty-seven  men  and  seventeen  women,  all 
huddled  together  in  the  same  room.  They  were 
mostly  employed  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  from  morning  to  night,  except  two 
hours,  Sundays  not  excepted;  the  women  in  weed- 
ing, and  the  men  in  more  laborious  work. 

After  inspecting  the  convent-prison,  situated  about 
a mile  out  of  the  city,  our  benevolent  traveller  visited 
the  hospitals,  which  were  clean,  and,  on  the  whole, 
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well-regulated.  Their  chief  defect  was  a want  of 
air,  owing  to  the  absurd  practice  of  always  keeping 
the  windows  closed.  Shoots  of  fir  were  plentifully 
strewn  about  the  rooms  to  purify  them  ; an  object 
which  would  have  been  much  better  effected  by 
opening  one  or  two  windows,  an  experiment  whicli 
Howard  took  the  liberty  to  make,  when  walking 
round  the  military  hospital  with  the  physician. 

Howard  had  always  a great  aversion  to  writing 
letters,  which  occasioned  him  to  have  but  few  cor- 
respondents. His  usual  practice  was  to  write  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  once  or  twice  during 
his  continental  tours.  To  him  he  now  addressed  the 
following  letter  : — 

“ Moscow,  Sept.  7,  1791. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  persuaded  a line  from  me  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable. I have  unremittingly  pursued  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  and  have  not  looked  into  pa- 
laces, or  viewed  any  curiosities  ; so  that  my  letters 
can  afford  little  entertainment  to  my  friends.  I 
staid  about  three  weeks  at  Petersburg,  but  declined 
every  honour  that  was  offered  me  there.  I was 
pressed  to  have  a soldier  to  accompany  me  for  my 
protection  in  my  journey  thence,  but  did  not  accept 
the  offer;  yet  I found  my  way  pretty  well  in  less  than 
five  days,  though  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the  dis- 
tance five  hundred  miles.  I provided  myself  with  a 
light  and  easy  carriage,  which  I bought  for  about 
ten  guineas. 

“ This  city  is  situated  on  a fine  plain,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  others;  each  house  having  a garden, 
which  makes  the  city  extend  eight  or  ten  miles. 
Most  of  the  carriages  have  from  four  to  six  horses, 
but  I content  myself  with  a pair,  though  I think  I 
have  driven  nearly  twenty  miles  to-day,  to  inspect 
one  prison  and  one  hospital.  I am  told  sad  stories 
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what  I am  to  suffer  from  the  cold ; yet  I will  not 
leave  this  city  till  I have  made  repeated  visits  to  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  as  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom assured  me  my  publication  would  be  translated 
into  Russian  as  soon  as  it  was  in  print.  The  next 
place  I shall  visit  is  Warsaw,  distant  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles.  Every  step  being  homeward, 
I shall  have  spirit  to  encounter  it,  though  it  leads 
through  the  worst  country  in  Europe, 

“ I bless  God  I am  well,  with  calm  and  easy 
spirits.  I had  a fit  of  the  ague  a day  or  two  before 
1 left  Petersburg;  but  I travelled  it  off.  I thought 
1 could  live  where  any  man  could,  but  the  journey 
in  Sweden  pinched  me  much.  I could  procure  no 
vegetables,  and  only  sour  bread  and  sour  milk  ; but 
in  this  city  1 have  every  luxury. 

“ Baron  Dimsdale  and  his  lady  will  be  on  their 
return  about  the  same  time  that  I think  of  leaving  ; 
and  we  propose  meeting  at  Berlin.  But  I am  under 
a promise  to  visit  Professor  Camper  and  Mr.  Hope, 
in  Holland.  They  have  sent  me  a request  that  I 
would  visit  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Russia;  and  1 
must  review  some  places  in  Flanders  before  I return; 
so  that  1 shall  be  unable  to  accompany  the  baron. 
A line  from  you  to  meet  me  at  Amsterdam  would  be 
a cordial.  1 have  no  time  yet  to  write  to  John  Prole. 
Please  to  inform  my  son  1 am  well,  and  will  write  to 
him  from  Warsaw.  I hope  Mrs.  Smith  has  any 
thing  she  chooses  out  of  my  garden.  Remember  me 
to  our  friends  Gadsby,  Belsham,  Leach,  Costins,  &c. 

How  does  Mr. go  on  at ? Shall  I find 

him  a useful  neighbour,  relative  to  my  schools  ? 
Accept  the  best  wishes  of, 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  affectionate  friend, 

“ John  Howard.” 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Bedford.” 
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It  does  not  appear  whether  our  philanthropist  visit- 
ed any  places  where  prisoners  of  war  were  kept  in 
Russia.  He  would  doubtless  have  done  so  if  it  had 
not  taken  him  too  far  out  of  his  route,  both  to  oblige 
his  friends,  and  because  he  always  paid  a very 
marked  attention  to  that  unfortunate  class.  Whether 
he  visited  any  prisons  or  hospitals  in  the  course  of 
his  long  journey  to  Warsaw  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  But  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that 
he  would  not  have  passed  any  unnoticed  that  lay  near 
his  road. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Howard  inspects  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  Warsaw — 
Passes  into  Silesia — Enters  the  capital  of  Prussia — 
Anecdote  of  his  firmness — Revisits  the  prisons  in  the 
Hanoverian  district — Renewal  of  his  labours  in  Hol- 
land— Enters  the  Netherlands — Returns  to  England 
— Anxiety  respecting  his  son's  education — Renews 
his  benevolent  labours — Reinspects  the  prisons  hi 
most  of  the  counties  in  England  and  Scotland — 
Increasing  activity  in  the  work — Sails  again  for 
Ireland  to  revisit  the  prisons  in  that  country — In- 
spects the  Protestant  Charter  School — Returns  home 
— Enters  with  increasing  zeal  on  his  labours — Suc- 
cessful exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Butch  prisoners  of 
war — Tour  through  the  Eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. 

On  reaching  Warsaw  Howard  immediately  com- 
menced the  inspection  of  its  prisons.  In  the  first 
that  came  under  his  notice  eight  new  dungeons 
had  recently  been  made,  four  on  each  side  of  a pas- 
sage only  six  feet  wide.  In  another,  nearly  all  the 
prisoners  were  in  irons,  and  had  only  an  allowance 
of  food  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  life.  In  a third, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  througli  a guard-room 
full  of  soldiers,  twenty-six  criminals  were  crammed 
into  one  room  only  twenty  feet  by  ten  ; some  of 
whom  were  sick,  and  had  nothing  to  lie  upon  but  the 
dirt-floor.  The  prison  near  the  Vistula  was  a little 
better  managed,  more  of  the  prisoners  being  em- 
ployed in  out-door  occupations.  In  the  spin-house, 
standing  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  our  tra- 
veller hoped  to  have  seen  still  further  improvements. 
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a deplorable  scene  presented  itself.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  were  wholly  unemployed,  and  those  that 
had  work  were  not  half  paid,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  them  to  their 
gaoler  for  feeding,  “ or  rather,”  says  Howard,  “ for 
starving  them.”  The  sick  were  equally  neglected  ; 
no  medical  nor  any  other  assistance  being  afforded 
them ; and  having  no  other  but  the  dirt-floor  on 
which  to  lie.  Accustomed  as  our  benevolent  tra- 
veller was  to  scenes  of  misery,  yet  so  heart-sickened 
was  he  with  the  inhumanity  he  had  witnessed  in 
these  ill-managed  prisons,  that  he  could  not  en- 
counter the  vexation  of  revisiting  them,  as  was  his 
usual  practice  in  oth^r  places. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  hospitals,  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  obtaining  some  relief  to  his  mind,  he 
was  again  disappointed  and  grieved.  Except  the 
large  institution,  containing  eight  hundred  patients, 
superintended  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  with  all  their 
accustomed  kindness,  the  rooms  of  which  were  all 
clean  and  well  arranged,  every  other  hospital  was 
in  a most  neglected  state.  That  of  St.  Lazarus,  he 
remarks,  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
his  intention  to  have  visited  most  of  the  Polish  pri- 
sons ; but  as  he  saw  so  little  benefit  likely  to  arise 
from  his  labours,  and  as  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  sad  specimen  of  them  he  had  seen,  that  the 
visitation  would  occasion  him  much  painful  feeling, 
and  be  followed  by  no  good  result,  he  determined 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  Breslau,  the  capital  of 
Silesia.  Here  he  was  pleased  to  find  a more  humane 
mode  of  treating  criminals  practised.  In  the  city- 
gaol  none  of  the  prisoners  were  in  irons,  though 
strong  staples  were  in  the  walls,  to  which,  when  re- 
fractory or  meriting  punishment,  they  were  chained  ; 
two  dungeons,  ten  steps  below  the  ground,  being  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Their  supply  of  provisions 
was  liberal.  Regulations  equally  good,  were  prac- 
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tised  in  a smaller  prison,  the  prisoners  having  the 
additional  comforts  of  fire  and  candle  allowed  them. 
The  spin-house  contained  a number  of  poor  people, 
and  some  prisoners  for  petty  offences,  who  were  kept 
closely  at  work.  Provision  was  made  for  their  reli- 
gious instruction ; and  they  were  compelled  to  at- 
tend the  chapel  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  On 
inspecting  the  hospitals,  Howard  found  nothing 
particularly  deserving  notice,  except  in  a very  noble 
one  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy,  which 
was  an  admirable  institution,  and  did  them  great 
honour. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  was  next  visited  by  our 
philanthropist.  The  city-prison  h&  was  pleased  to 
find  under  excellent  regulations.  None  but  the 
most  atrocious  and  hardened  criminals  were  in 
irons ; but  some  of  the  worst  of  these  were  chain- 
ed to  the  walls  of  a dungeon  below  the  ground. 
Their  allowance  of  provisions  was  sufficient.  A 
resident  inspector  was  provided,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules ; and  one  of 
the  judges  was  compelled  to  examine  it  every 
week.  An  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  prisoners 
that  had  been  confined  was  kept ; and  those  who 
were  committed  a second  time,  were  more  severely 
punished.  Of  this  plan,  which  was  pursued  in  some 
prisons  in  England,  Howard  highly  approved,  re- 
marking, that  he  had  seen  great  advantage  result 
from  it  in  every  case. 

The  court-prison,  which  came  next  under  his  in- 
spection, was  conducted  with  equal  humanity.  In 
both  institutions  the  rooms  were  all  provided  with 
barrack-beds  and  German-stoves,  firing  being  found 
the  prisoners  when  it  was  needed;  a regulation  with 
which  our  traveller  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
he  mentioned  it  to  the  governor  as  meriting  com- 
mendation, who  instantly  asked,  with  surprise,  if 
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firing  was  not  allowed  in  England  ; and  on  learn- 
ing that  in  some  places  it  was  not,  he  exclaimed 
with  astonishment,  “ How  then  do  they  exist  ?” 
Tlie  house  of  correction,  then  containing  more  than 
five  hundred  prisoners,  Howard  found  humanely 
and  admirably  conducted.  In  the  orphan-house 
near  fifty  boys,  and  almost  tlie  same  number  of 
girls  were  employed,  all  of  whom  looked  cheerful 
and  happy.  On  inspecting  their  sleeping-rooms, 
(for  there  was  no  part  of  any  prison  he  visited  which 
he  passed  unnoticed)  our  traveller  was  pleased  to 
find  them  clean  and  airy,  as  was  also  the  infirmary 
attached  to  the  prison. 

On  his  way  to  the  Hanoverian  district  he  inspect- 
ed the  house  of  correction  at  Spandau.  It  was  well- 
managed,  and  the  excellent  regulation  was  observed, 
which  he  always  strongly  recommended,  of  keeping 
the  most  hardened  prisoners  by  themselves.  The 
following  incident  is  related  of  this  journey,  illustra- 
tive of  that  dignified  firmness  which,  whatever  might 
be  the  result,  he  always  evinced  when  he  knew  he 
was  right,  and  was  insolently  and  unjustly  opposed. 
Travelling  in  the  Prussian  territories,  he  came  to  a 
part  in  the  road  so  narrow  that  it  would  only  admit 
one  carriage  to  pass.  At  each  end  of  the  road  notice 
was  given  to  travellers  to  blow  their  horns,  to  prevent 
their  meeting  with  any  obstruction.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  do  so,  but  before  he  had  proceeded 
far,  was  met,  at  a place  where  it  was  impossible  to 
pass,  by  a courier  travelling  on  the  king’s  business, 
who  had  neglected  to  blow  his  horn.  The  courier 
instantly,  with  the  insolent  authority  which  indi- 
viduals of  this  class  are  accustomed  to  exert  in  that 
country,  ordered  Howard’s  postillion  to  go  back, 
urging  tliat  be  was  on  business  of  importance,  and 
must  proceed.  This  Howard  firmly  insisted  on  his 
not  doing,  alleging,  that  as  the  courier  had  omitted 
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to  blow  his  horn,  he  must  himself  take  the  conse- 
quence, The  courier  imagining  that  he  could  inti- 
midate Howard,  and  relying  on  that  authority  which 
he  had  on  former  occasions  no  doubt  successfully 
exerted,  used  high  words;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
Howard  determined  not  to  yield.  The  courier  at 
first  seemed  equally  inflexible,  and  both  parties  sat 
a considerable  time  in  their  carriages,  to  wait  the 
result.  At  length  the  courier  seeing  no  prospect  of 
effecting  his  purpose,  gave  up  the  point  to  the  sturdy 
Englishman,  and  Howard  proceeded  to  Brunswick. 

On  revisiting  the  prison  for  slaves  in  this  city, 
he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  former  labours 
had  not  been  useless;  considerable  improvement 
having  taken  place  here  since  his  last  visit.  But  on 
inspecting  the  house  of  correction,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  it  in  the  most  filthy  neglected  state, 
ill-governed,  and  badly  constructed.  It  was  Sunday 
when  Howard  called,  and  divine  service  was  perform- 
ing m the  prison-chapel;  but  there  were  few  pri- 
soners  present.  The  governor  of  the  prison  at 
Hanover,  was  an  infirm  old  man,  whose  inattention 
to  his  prisoners  increased  with  his  years.  Here  were 
a number  of  criminals  who  had‘  been  imprisoned 
some  for  six,  and  others  for  near  twelve  months, 
without  being  tried ; an  evil  justly  censured  by 
Howard  with  much  severity ; and  one  more  prac-  | 
tised  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  Ad- 
mitting  that  none  but  the  guilty  are  ever  commit- 
ted, which,  however,  matter  of  fact  often  confutes 
still  the  tardy  administration  of  justice,  especially 
in  all  petty  offences,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  inju- 
rious. Justice  never  effects  its  ends  so  well  as  when 
promptly  executed.  Time,  except  in  cases  of  great 
criminality,  diminishes  the  moral  effect  of  punish- 
ment. 

It  was  to  Howard  a source  of  unfeigned  regret, 
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that  in  this  prison,  situate  in  the  electoral  domi- 
nions of.that  most  humane  and  virtuous  monarch, 
George  the  Third,  the  abominable  practice  of  tor- 
ture, still  pursued  in  some  countries,  but  which  he 
had  hoped  would  never  more  have  disgraced  the 
British  name,  had  been  recently  resorted  to.  From 
the  inspection  of  the  torture-room  (a  dungeon  in 
the  prison)  and  of  the  engines  used  in  performing 
these  barbarities,  (which  were  usually  practised  at 
midnight,  an  hour  befitting  such  deeds  of  darkness 
and  cruelty,)  our  philanthropist  gladly  turned  to 
visit  the  noble  house  of  correction  in  the  same  city, 
which  had  been  recently  built  by  a humane  burgo- 
master. This  prison  was  appropriated  to  vagrants, 
petty  offenders,  and  children.  It  was  in  an  airy  situ- 
ation, well  arranged,  and  admirably  managed.  The 
children  were  taught  to  read  and  work,  and  proper 
time  was  allowed  them  for  recreation.  Alluding  to 
the  individual  who  had  built,  and  who  now  su- 
perintended this  prison,  Howard  remarks,  “ it  was 
the  noblest  monument  that  could  be  erected  to  his 
memory.”  , 

Proceeding  through  Holland  on  his  way  home,  our 
benevolent  traveller  visited  several  Dutch  prisons. 
As  usual,  he  found  them  better  conducted  than  any 
others.  After  reinspecting  those  at  Utrecht,  he  pas- 
sed on  to  examine  the  gaol  and  bridewell  at  Zwolle. 
The  latter  had  been  particularly  pointed  out  to  him 
by  his  friend.  Professor  Camper,  as  one  of  the  best 
prisons  in  Holland  ; and  so  much  was  Howard  pleased 
with  the  plan,  that  he  procured  a copy  of  it,  and  af- 
terwards had  it  engraved  for  his  work.  The  prisons 
at  Dort,  at  Breda,  at  Groningen,  and  at  Leenwarden, 
were  successively  reinspected.  Most  of  them  were 
without  criminals,  though  they  each  belonged  to 
extensive  jurisdictions;  such  was  happily  the  state 
of  crime  in  that  country. 
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Having  promised  to  visit  his  friend,  Mr.  Hope,  at 
Amsterdam,  our  indefatigable  traveller  now  proceed- 
ed thither  for  that  purpose.  While  there,  he  in- 
spected the  prison  for  the  confinement  of  English 
prisoners  of  war.  Most  of  the  men  appeared  healthy, 
though  several  had  lately  died,  owing  to  their  being 
confined  in  a close  and  dirty  room  that  had  re- 
cently been  used  for  an  hospital.  The  Barker,  East 
Indiaman,  had  just  been  wrecked  on  that  coast; 
and  Howard,  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed,  in- 
spected the  , pest-house,  at  Leyden,  which  had  been 
allowed  the  crew  who  were  saved,  as  an  asylum. 

He  found  it  much  too  small  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, part  of  it  having  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
erection  of  a partition  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

To  what  extent  he  afforded  these  men  relief  we  are 
not  informed.  He  carefully  abstained  from  the  least 
mention  of  such  facts  : but  we  may  be  assured  that 
to  Englishmen,  in  such  distressing  circumstances,  he 
gave  very  liberally. 

Passing  on  to  Antwerp,  on  his  way  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Howard  reinspected  the  prisons  in  that  city, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  hospital  and  orphan-house. 

The  former  was  not  ill-conducted,  though,  for  want 
of  room,  it  was  close  and  offensive : the  latter  was  an 
excellent  well-regulated  institution.  Proceeding  to 
Brussels  he  revisited  the  prisons  in  tliat  city.  The 
new  house  of  correction  at  Vilvorde,  a short  distance  h ) tr 
from  the  city,  which  he  had  seen  wdien  it  was  build- 
ing, was  now  completed  : it  contained  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  all  busily  employed 
in  spinning,  weaving,  making  clothes  or  shoes.  There 
were  three  separate  work-rooms,  but  they  were  all 
much  too  confined  ; and  their  sleeping-rooms,  which 
Howard  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  were  still  worse. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  prisoners  proved  that 
their  treatment  was  far  from  being  humane. 
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On  visiting  the  hospital  de  St.  Jean,  superintended 
by  the  Catholic  priests  of  the  St.  Augustine  order, 
which  he  hoped  to  have  found  well-conducted,  he 
was  grieved  to  witness  a scene  of  wretchedness  much 
worse  than  the  former.  In  such  a state  were  the 
wards,  that  the  surgeon  himself  described  them  as 
“ offensive  beyond  description.”  This  Howard 
proved,  on  inspection,  to  be  true.  At  Alost,  whither 
he  next  proceeded,  he  visited  the  gaol  for  a terri- 
tory of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  villages  : 
it  contained  then  only  a few  prisoners,  but  these  few, 
to  his  regret,  were  treated  with  great  inhumanity  ; 
some  of  them  being  wantonly  loaded  with  irons,  and 
never  permitted  to  take  the  air  in  the  prison-yard. 
The  house  of  correction  at  Ghent  came  next  under 
the  notice  of  our  traveller.  The  number  of  prisoners 
was  then  three  hundred,  all  of  whom  were  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  usual  way,  and  appeared 
cheerful  and  happy.  The  governor  was  a humane 
and  excellent  man,  and  the  regulations  of  the  prison 
were  admirable  : still  there  were  some  things,  in  the 
estimation  of  our  benevolentcountryman,  susceptible 
of  improvement ; these  he  presumed  thus  mildly  to 
point  out ; “ I hope  to  be  excused,”  he  says,  “ if  I 
venture  to  mention  some  defects  in  so  good  an  insti- 
tution, that  others  may  avoid  them  ; the  rooms  and 
corridors  are  too  low  ; the  infirmaries  are  not  suffi- 
ciently detached  ; the  work-rooms  are  not  so  good 
as  they  might  be ; the  women  have  not  separate 
dormitories;  the  sewers  are  improperly  placed;  the 
distribution  of  provisions,  being  but  once  a day,  is 
not  frequent  enough,  and  the  bowls,  being  of  wood, 
cannot  easily  be  kept  clean.”  The  above  remarks 
will  show  that  Howard  permitted  nothing  to  escape 
his  notice  in  the  prisons  he  visited  : many  things 
which  others  would  have  overlooked,  he  made  the 
subjects  of  particular  inquiry. 
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At  Bruges,  whither  our  indefatigable  traveller  next 
proceeded,  he  visited  the  rasp-house,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  four  friars,  and  the  same  number 
of  nuns.  A man  was  here  who  had  been  confined 
thirty  years,  for  attempting  to  fire  the  prison,  which 
could  then  with  facility  be  effected;  to  prevent 
which  proper  steps  had  been  subsequently  taken. 
There  were  not  more  than  sixty  prisoners,  few  of 
whom,  under  the  management  pursued,  could  earn 
more  than  twopence  a day,  a sum  not  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance.  On  inspecting  the  hospital,  he 
found  it  under  the  care  of  twenty  nuns.  The  eldest 
and  chief  among  them  had  been  resident  there  more 
than  fifty  years.  They  rose  every  morning  at  four, 
to  administer  to  their  patients,  which  were  very  nu- 
merous. There  were  two  large  rooms,  one  for  the 
men,  and  the  other  for  the  women.  Both  were  well 
aired.  The  minuteness  of  Howard’s  enquiries,  and 
the  gratification  he  expressed  at  what  he  saw,  so 
much  interested  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  that  they  en- 
quired particularly  if  he  were  not  a Catholic.  To 
which  he  replied  indirectly,  with  his  accustomed 
liberality — that  he  loved  good  people  of  every  sect. 
They  instantly  rejoined,  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a sincere  belief  in  their  own  religion  ; “ Then 
we  hope  you  will  die  a Catholic.” 

Howard  had  travelled  during  this  tour  near  four 
thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  he  now  hastened 
home.  He  embarked  at  Ostend  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  arrived  in  London  in  time  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  son  during  the  vacation,  spent 
partly  in  London,  and  partly  at  Cardington.  Such 
was  the  zeal  of  our  philanthropist  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  during  the  few 
days  he  stopped  in  the  metropolis,  he  inspected  the 
new  prisons  erected  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed 
in  the  riots  of  1780.  In  their  plan  scarcely  any  im- 
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provements  had  been  made,  much  to  his  regret  and 
surprise.  In  the  King’s  Bench  its  projectors  had 
not  been  humane  enough  even  to  erect  an  infir- 
mary. He  was  pleased  to  find  that  many  excellent 
regulations  had  recently  been  introduced,  among 
which  were  the  prohibition  of  gaming,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  pernicious  practice  of  selling  spirits 
to  the  prisoners. 

On  reaching  Cardington,  in  company  with  his 
son,  he  was  cordially  greeted  by  his  friends.  Young 
Howard  was  now  in  his  sixteenth  year ; and  it 
was  a subject  of  much  anxiety  to  Howard  what 
further  steps  he  should  take  in  his  education.  He 
had  always  deeply  regretted  that  his  own  had  not 
been  more  liberal,  on  account  of  which  he  had  fre- 
quently been  put  to  great  inconvenience.  Hence  he 
wisely  determined,  if  possible,  that  this  should  not 
be  the  case  with  his  son.  To  secure  for  the  youth  a 
first-rate  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  the  vicious,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  in  large  public-schools, 
was  Howard’s  ardent  desire.  It  probably  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  the  better  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  have  been  to  engage  a respectable,  experienced 
private  tutor,  to  complete  his  education,  or  at  least 
to  fit  him  for  the  University,  whither  it  was  How- 
ard’s intention  he  should  afterwards  go. 

Aware  of  the  eminence  of  the  school  at  Eton, 
Howard  first  thought  of  sending  his  son  there,  and 
had  even  agreed  with  the  master  as  to  terms,  and 
made  every  arrangement  for  the  youth’s  comfortable 
settlement ; but  on  enquiring  what  attention  would 
be  paid  to  his  morals,  and  learning  from  the  master 
that  this  was  a subject  over  which  they  had  but  a 
very  limited  control,  he  broke  off  the  negociation. 
He  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  consult  his  wife’s 
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friends  on  the  point.  For  this  purpose  he  paid  them 
a visit  in  the  north  of  England.  Meeting  there  with 
a highly  respectable  dissenting  minister,  he  was 
strongly  recommended  to  place  his  son  for  a time 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Walker,  of  Notting- 
ham, a gentleman  of  great  abilities,  and  most  ami- 
able manners,  who  kept  a select  seminary  for  young 
gentlemen.  With  this  recommendation  he  complied, 
and  accompanied  his  son  to  Nottingham,  the  19th 
January,  1782.  And  after  staying  with  him  two 
days,  he  left  him  under  Mr.  Walker’s  care. 

Howard  now  entered  again,  without  the  least  de- 
upon  his  benevolent  labours.  He  commenced 
the  reinspection  of  the  prisons  in  England,  at  Ches- 
terfield, whither  he  proceeded  on  the  21st.  After 
’nspecting  the  bridewell  there  he  passed  on  to  the 
prison  at  Sheffield,  and  thence  to  the  fortress  at 
Hull.  Here  he  had  the  gratification  to  find  the 
Dutch  prisoners  of  war  grateful  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  The  same  was  the  case  at 
Lincoln  castle,  where  several  of  them  who  had  been 
taken  ill  in  their  journey  from  Hull  to  Shrewsbury 
were  confined.  Passing  into  Norfolk,  he  rein- 
spected the  bridewell  for  that  county,  at  SwafFham. 
Since  his  last  visit  the  court-yard  had  been  enlarged, 
but  still  the  prisoners  were  too  much  confined  to  their 
rooms,  and  were  all  unemployed.  On  examining 
the  gaol  at  Ely,  he  could  perceive  no  improvement 
to  have  taken  place.  The  debtors  and  felons  were 
still  confined  together.  A debtor  was  here  who  had 
a wife  and  five  cliildren,  and  yet  was  kept  in  prison 
for  the  costs  of  his  debt,  and  the  gaoler’s  fees, 
amounting  only  to  eight  shillings  and  threepence’ 
but  \vhich  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Howard  does 
not  inform  us  that  he  paid  the  demand,  and  set  the 
man  at  liberty,  but  that  he  did  so  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  In  fact,  he  never  mentions  any  sums  that  he 
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distributed,  though  it  is  evident  that  tlie  amount  he 
gave  away  was  very  considerable.  Often  did  he  se- 
cretly relieve  those  whom  he  saw  suffei'ing  under  ' 
oppression  and  neglect;  and  not  seldom  has  he 
liberated  individuals  similarly  situated  to  the  poor 
man  above  mentioned,  who,  but  for  his  aid,  must  ' 
have  continued  in  prison. 

From  Ely  he  returned  home,  where  he  remained  . 
a fortnight.  On  the  22d  February  he  again  set 
out,  on  what  he  termed  his  western  tour.  The  gaol 
at  Winchester  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  < 
war  first  passed  under  his  inspection.  He  was  gra- 
tified to  perceive  that  considerable  improvements  had  ^ 
taken  place  here,  the  prison  being  clean  and  well- 
ventilated.  On  making  enquiry  for  the  benevolent 
surgeon,  whose  kindness  to  his  patients  had  much 
interested  him  on  his  last  visit,  he  regretted  to  learn  i 
that  he  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  gaol-fever,  which  ! 
also  had  been  fatal  to  many  others.  Proceeding  to  , ! 
Bristol,  he  was  grieved  to  find  the  new  prison  for  that  1 
city  in  a much  worse  state  than  the  old  one  ; dirty 
and  ill-managed : the  bread  given  to  the  prisoners 
was  far  from  good.  Passing  thence  to  Devizes,  he 
revisited  the  bridewell  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  in 
which  he  could  discern  but  little  improvement.  The 
prisoners  were  all  unemployed  ; though  they  informed 
him,  in  reply  to  his  question  to  that  effect,  that  they 
should  have  been  glad  to  work.  With  the  reinspec-  v 
tion  of  the  bridewell  at  Marlborough,  he  finished  the  'r. 
labours  of  this  journey,  and  returned  to  Cardington 
on  the  2nd  March. 

Our  indefatigable  philanthropist  again  set  off,  on 
the  25th  March,  for  a tour  through  Scotland  ; re- 
visiting, on  his  way  thither,  the  bridewell  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, which  was  still  judiciously  and 
humanely  conducted.  On  reaching  Edinburgh  he 
found  the  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  the  castle 
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well  used,  though  their  rooms  were  rather  close. 
The  Tolbootli-prisou,  which  came  next  under  his 
inspection,  was  grossly  ill-managed.  The  governor 
was  permitted  to  sell  spirits;  and  those  criminals, 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  it,  however  badly  they 
conducted  themselves,  were  leniently  treated,  and 
allowed  the  use  of  roomy  apartments,  while  the  poor 
prisoners  were  crammed  into  a mere  cage,  and  some 
of  them  heavily  ironed.  The  lord  provost  was,  how- 
ever, using  his  influence  to  promote  the  erection  of 
a new  prison.  On  visiting  the  royal  infirmary,  a 
scene  truly  gratifying  to  Howard  presented  itself. 
The  apartments  were  airy  and  clean,  and  the  pa- 
tients treated  with  the  utmost  humanity  and  kind- 
ness; few  institutions  in  England  being  better  con- 
trived or  more  admirably  conducted.  With  the 
orphan-house,  which  he  next  visited,  where  all  the 
children  were  healthy  and  cheerful,  he  was  ecpially 
pleased.  During  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  he  had  the 
lionour  to  be  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
as  a tribute  of  respect  for  his  unwearied  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

Quitting  Edinburgh,  he  revisited  most  of  the 
prisons  in  Scotland,  not  omitting  one  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  hospitals,  too,  in  the  different  districts, 
he  very  carefully  inspected,  making  such  remarks 
upon  each  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
particulars  of  this  journey  he  has  not  furnished  us 
with,  probably  because  he  thought  it  would  answer 
no  good  end.  We  learn  from  his  journal  that  Dum- 
fries, Aljerdeen,  and  Inverness,  were  among  the 
places  he  visited.  From  Scotland  he  returned  home 
early  in  April,  and  after  continuing  there  a few  days 
again  set  off  to  revisit  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis. 
He  remained  here  a fortnight,  diligently  employed 
m the  reinspection  of  all  the  prisons  and  hospitals 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  when  he  again  set  out  on 
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a tour  through  the  north-west  and  midland  counties 
of  England.  He  commenced  his  labours  at  Wor- 
cester ; but  found  things  so  nearly  like  what  they 
were  on  his  former  visit,  till  he  reached  Warwick, 
that  he  thought  them  undeserving  notice.  A showy 
prison  was  erecting  at  Warwick,  on  a plan  the  most 
ill-contrived  that  could  be  imagined.  Neither  con- 
venience nor  health  seemed  to  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  consulted.  On  inspecting  the  old 
gaol  he  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  though  a 
chaplain  was  appointed  here,  who  was  paid  his  regu- 
lar salary,  yet  had  ngt  divine  service  been  performed 
for  two  years.  In  the  bridewell  all  the  prisoners 
were  busily  employed.  The  gaol  at  Coventry  next 
passed  under  his  inspection;  and  he  regretted  to 
learn  that  a felon  who  had  received  his  Majesty’s 
pardon  eight  months  betbre  was  still  kept  in  his 
miserable  confinement,  on  his  pound  of  bread  a day, 
for  the  payment  of  certain  fees  demanded  in  such 
cases,  amounting  to  £3.  7s.  4d.,  a sum  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  defray.  Passing  on  to  Lei- 
cester he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  fruits  of  his 
previous  labours.  The  hints  he  had  given  had  been 
attended  to,  and  the  prison  was  clean  and  well-con- 
ducted ; but  there  wanted  separate  apartments  for 
the  men  and  women,  who  were  still  confined  in  the 
same  room.  At  Huntingdon,  whither  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, employment  was  found  for  the  prisoners. 
In  the  bridewell  at  Newport  he  found  further  symp- 
toms of  improvement  visible  ; the  prisoners  being  al- 
lowed two  pounds  of  bread  a day  instead  of  one. 
Taking  St.  Albans  on  his  way  home,  he  revisited  the 
gaol  there,  where  the  debtors  from  the  court  of  re- 
quests were  confined  with  the  felons,  a practice,  the 
results  of  which  are  often  extremely  pernicious. 

Howard  only  allowed  himself  a fortnight’s  rest 
before  we  again  find  him  in  his  benevolent  work. 
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Ireland  was  now  again  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
On  his  way  tliither  he  reinspected  the  prisons  at 
Chester,  and  regretted  that  in  botli  the  evils  of 
which  lie  had  before  complained  still  existed — a 
want  of  separate  rooms  for  the  sexes.  On  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  he  first  inspected  the  prison  at  Beauma- 
ris, which  he  was  pleased  to  see  much  improved. 
The  prisons  at  Dublin  were  still  in  a condition  the 
most  deplorable  ; being,  as  Howard  sates,  “ in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  any  idea  he  could  form  of  a 
well-regulated  prison.”  Much  to  the  honour  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the  arrival  of  our 
countryman  they  took  steps,  without  delay,  to  fur- 
ther the  object  of  his  benevolent  visit.  A bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  instant  discharge  of  all  prisoners 
detained  for  their  fees,  and  a committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  general  state  of  the  Irish  prisons. 
At*  the  request  of  this  committee,  Howard  reported 
the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Dublin.  The  new  New- 
gate, he  informed  them,  was  in  a condition  almost 
inconceivably  bad.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
dying  on  the  stone-floor,  unassisted  by  any  one  : 
no  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  the  sexes 
separate  : divine  service  had  not  been  performed  in 
the  chapel  for  tw'o  years : the  prison  was  in  the  filthiest 
state  imaginable ; spirits  were  openly  allowed  to  be 
sold  ; and  the  greatest  licentiousness  prevailed. 

Lest  these  statements  should  appear  exaggerated, 
Howard  prevailed  on  two  of  the  committee  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  prison  on  the  11th  June.  The 
scene  of  wretchedness  they  beheld  confirmed  all  he 
had  said.  They  were  surprised  to  find  the  prison  in  a 
state  so  deplorable  and  filthy,  though  it  was  much  less 
so  than  on  Howard’s  first  visit.  With  such  appal- 
ling proofs  before  them,  of  evils  to  be  redressed,  the 
committee  determined  to  persevere  in  their  inquiries, 
the  result  of  which,  was  the  removal  of  the  many 
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abuses  that  existed,  and  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  city,  Howard  had 
the  honour  to  receive,  from  the  University  of  Dublin, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  token  of  tlie  high 
regard  they  had  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  An  honour  which  he  de- 
clared, publicly,  “ he  should  reflect  on  with  pleasure 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.”  That  he  had  richly 
merited  this  distinction  none,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
disposed  to  deny.  Well  would  it  be  were  such  ho- 
nours always  conferred  with  equal  discrimination. 

On  quitting  Dublin,  Howard  proceeded  to  the 
gaol  at  Kilkenny,  where  a number  of  prisoners  of 
war  were  confined,  who  all  looked  healthy,  the 
prison  being  very  humanely  conducted,  much  better 
than  that  at  Tuam,  which  he  next  visited.  It  is  truly 
said,  that  “ the  liberal  soul  deviseth  liberal  things.” 
Howard’s  benevolence  now  prompted  him  to  seek 
out  another  channel  in  which  it  might  flow.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  devote  part  of  his  time 
advantageously  to  the  examination  of  the  Protestant 
charter-schools  in  this  country.  Institutions,  the  pro- 
per management  of  which  he  justly  considered  as  of 
vast  importance.  Whether  he  had  any  intimations  that 
they  were  in  the  state  in  which  he  afterwards  found 
them,  we  know  not;  probably  this  might  be  the.^ 
case.  To  this  new  engagement  he  applied  with  all 
his  accustomed  zeal.  The  abuses  he  found  to  exist 
in  the  schools  were  most  gross.  So  inaccurate  were 
the  published  official  statements  respecting  them,  as 
to  be  entirely  delusive  The  schoolmasters  contracted 
for  clothing  and  feeding  the  children  at  such  ruin- 
ously low  prices,  that  their  visitant  found  them  in  a 
condition  the  most  pitiable.  The  children  were  not 
half  fed,  and  their  clothing  was  of  such  a descrip- 
tion, that  they  looked  the  very  pictures  of  wretched- 
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ness,  being-  as  Howard  justly  remarks,  “ a disgrace 
to  Protestanism  in  Ireland,  and  an  encouragement 
to  Popery.” 

On  his  return  to  England  from  the  sister  country, 
Howard  visited  the  new  gaol  at  Ruthin,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  find  was  an  excellent  and  well-con- 
structed prison,  but  wanting  a proper  separation 
between  the  sexes  to  make  it  complete.  The  prisons 
at  Shrewsbury  next  passed  under  his  inspection. 
That  for  the  county  was  not  ill-conducted  ; but  the 
same  evil  existed  as  in  the  one  last  named.  On  in- 
specting the  bridewell  in  this  town,  he  found  it  much 
too  small ; and  as  the  gaol  adjoined  it,  he  suggested 
the  propriety  ot  converting  the  whole  into  a house  of 
correction,  and  of  erecting  a new  gaol  on  a scale 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  town. 

hile  in  this  town,  Howard  learned  that  more 
than  three  hundred  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  were 
confined  in  the  building  which  had  been  erected 
here  for  the  reception  of  children  from  the  London 
Foundling  Hospital.  He  was  informed  that  they 
were  all  kindly  treated,  but  that  a large  majority  were 
in  a wretched  state  for  want  of  clothing.  Being  ap- 
prised by  the  surgeon  of  the  institution,  that  a sub- 
sciiption  had  been  made  in  the  town  to  supply  them 
with  such  clothing  as  they  needed,  but  that  the 
commissary,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  enter  the 
British  navy,  had  dared  to  prohibit  their  receiving 
this  bounty ; he  called  on  the  gentleman  who  was 
appointed  to  distribute  the  clothes,  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  add  a donation  of  ten  guineas  ; addino-, 
that  if  more  was  wanted,  he  would  cheerfully  an- 
swer to  a second  call,  and  inquiring  what  steps  were 
intended  to  be  taken  to  distribute  the  articles  pur- 
chased. The  gentleman  said  he  regretted  to  inform 
him  that  nothing  could  be  done,  as  they  had  been 
repeatedly  denied  access  to  the  prison.  In  this 
emergency,  our  philanthropist,  with  his  characteristic 
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firmness,  promptly  replied,  that  he  would  speed- 
ily remove  this  difficulty  ; and  that  if  the  gentleman 
would  bring  what  clothing  had  been  prepared,  to 
the  prison  the  next  morning,  he  would  engage  to 
see  them  properly  distributed.  Glad  of  this  unex- 
pected opportunity  to  carry  their  long-wished-for 
purpose  into  effect,  many  who  had  taken  a lively 
interest  in  the  case,  accompanied  Howard  to  the 
place  of  confinement  the  next  morning.  On  apply- 
ing for  admission,  the  commissary  at  first  hesitated  ; 
but  on  being  informed  who  the  applicant  was,  and 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  Transport-Board  to 
demand  free  admission  into  every  prison,  he  was  ad- 
mitted. He  then  assembled  the  prisoners  in  a large 
room,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, distributed  the  articles  which  had  been  provided, 
cautioning  them  all  to  beware  of  forgetting  their 
duty  to  their  own  country  ; assuring  them,  that  if  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  any  among  them  en- 
tered the  British  navy,  he  would  take  care  to  trans- 
mit their  names  to  Holland;  where  they  might  be 
certain,  if  they  were  ever  taken,  to  suffer  the  full 
penalties  of  their  crimes. 

Among  these  imfortunate  men  the  conduct  of  one 
was  so  unlike  that  of  a common  sailor,  that  it  at- 
tracted Howard’s  particular  notice.  The  activity  of 
this  man  to  relieve  the  most  needy — the  very  kind 
attention  he  paid  to  the  wants  of  all  except  his  own 
— and  the  evident  satisfaction  he  seemed  to  feel  in 
seeing  his  fellow-prisoners  thus  seasonably  relieved, 
induced  Howard  to  inquire  whether  such  was  his 
usual  conduct.  He  was  told  that  he  behaved  with 
equal  kindness  on  all  occasions;  visiting  the  sick, 
giving  them  their  medicine,  and  waiting  on  them 
with  the  greatest  attention,  conducting  himself  more 
like  their  nurse  than  their  fellow-prisoner;  often 
praying  with  those  who  wished  it.  Thus  adminis- 
tering to  their  spiritual  as  well  as  to  their  temporal 
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comfort.  On  hearing  this,  our  philanthropist  felt 
much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  one  in  whom  he 
discovered  a kindred  spirit  to  his  own.  He  deli- 
cately hinted  that  he  should  be  most  willing'  to 
render  his  confinement  as  little  irksome  as  it  could 
be ; and  begged  he  would  be  free,  and  name  any 
thing  that  would  promote  this  object,  assuring  him 
that  it  should  be  immediately  procured.  The  man 
modestly  replied,  that  his  greatest  pleasure  would 
be  to  see  tlie  wants  of  all  liis  fellow-prisoners  pro- 
vided  for  ; and  that,  when  this  was  done,  he  should 
not  regret  the  want  of  those  indulgences  he  allowed 
himselt  at  home,  but  could  not  expect  here.  On 
being  pressed  to  name  what  these  were,  he  replied 
that  his  greatest  pleasure,  when  at  home,  was  to  take 
a comfortable  tea  with  his  wife  and  family.  Howard 
took  care,  shortly  after  leaving  the  prison,  to  send 
him  a pound  of  tea,  with  some  sugar,  and  a tea- 
kettle, lest  he  should  not  be  allowed  one. 

On  quitting  Shrewsbury  Howard  proceeded  to 
iiirmmgham,  and  inspected  the  prisons  there.  Much 
to  his  regret  he  found  the  prisoners  unemployed ; 
and  m one  of  the  gaols  the  governor  had  even  been 
fined  for  permitting  a debtor  to  finish  a pair  of  shoes 
winch  he  had  begun  before  he  was  imprisoned.  Not 
one  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  earn  any 
thing;  yet  were  they  compelled  to  pay  eighteen 
pence  a week  each  for  his  bed.  After  stopping  for 
a short  time  at  High  Wycombe,  to  inspect  the  bride- 
well there,  which  was  still  in  a very  disgraceful  state 
he  proceeded  to  London.  He  remained  there  a 
week,  revisiting  during  that  time  several  of  its  pri- 
sons.  Thence  he  proceeded  into  Norfolk;  and  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  governor  of  the  county-gaol 
had  been  recently  fined  £20  for  putting  a woman 

in  irons  ; a practice  which  Howard  always  severely 
censured.  ^ 

It  was  gratifying  to  Howard,  on  reinspecting 
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the  city-gaol  at  Norwich,  to  find  that  their  daily 
allowance  of  bread  had  been  increased  since  his 
last  visit.  He  was  equally  pleased  to  see  consi- 
derable improvement  made  in  the  bridewell.  At 
Yarmouth  he  inspected  the  gaol  for  the  prisoners  of 
war,  which  was  much  too  small,  but  well-conducted, 
the  prisoners  being  all  provided  with  a sufficiency  of 
W’holesome  food,  and  very  humanely  treated.  The 
only  prison  he  visited  on  this  occasion  in  the  county 
of  Sufiblk  was  the  bridewell  at  Lavenham,  from  which 
two  prisoners  had  recently  escaped,  owing  to  its 
insecurity.  He  was  grieved  exceedingly  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  only  means  adopted  by  the  magis- 
trates to  prevent  the  escape  ot  others,  was  to  send 
the  governor  an  additional  number  of  thumb-screws. 
Thus  torturing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  instead  of 
taking  proper  steps  to  make  the  prison  secure. 

Understanding  that  a new  bridewell  was  erecting 
at  Halstead,  instead  of  the  one  that  had  been  burnt 
down  in  March,  1781,  (when  four  prisoners  perished,) 
Howard  proceeded  to  inspect  the  plan.  \Yhether 
he  saw  nothing  in  it  deserving  notice,  or  whether  it 
was  not  then  in  a sufficient  state  of  forwardness,  does 
not  appear.  He  now  directed  his  course  towards 
home,  but  stopped  on  his  way  to  reinspect  the  gaol 
at  Bedford  ; where  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the 
magistrates,  during  the  winter  months,  had  allowed 
both  the  debtors  and  the  felons  the  use  of  a fire  ; a 
practice  which  he  had  strongly  recommended  for 
adoption  in  all  our  prisons,  as  being  only  what 
humanity  demands  in  a climate  like  ours  ; essential 
alike  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 
“ I know  well,”  says  he,  “ that  the  want  of  a fire, 
joined  to  the  scanty  provisions,  has  been  the  cause 
of  great  mortality  in  our  prisons  during  the  winter. 

Howard  returned  to  Cardington  about  the  18th 
of  July,  after  six  weeks’  indefatigable  exertions.  It 
might  have  been  imagined  that  he  would  now  have 
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allowecl  himself  some  relaxation;  but  he  again  set 
on,  on  the  25th,  on  a tour  through  Devonshire.  He 
reached  Exeter  by  the  27th,  and  reinspected  the 
piisons  m that  city  ; in  one  of  which  he  found  a 
woman  who  had  been  more  than  forty  years  im- 
prisoned. The  prisons  of  Plymoutli  came  next 
under  ns  inspection.  The  town-gaol  was  still  in  a 
miserable  state.  Two  men  were  shut  up  in  a small 
room,  with  only  an  aperture  in  the  thick  wall  of  less 
than  eighteen  inches,  for  the  admission  of  air.  One 
0 them  stated  that  he  had  been  there  seven  weeks  • 
and  tliat  during  that  time  there  had  often  been  four 
and  sometimes  even  five  crowded  into  the  room 
when  the  heat  was  nearly  intolerable.  On  inspect- 
ing the  new  gaol  recently  erected  for  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  town,  Howard  was  delighted  to  find  it 
eligibly  situated,  well  planned,  and  humanely  con- 
ducted. He  was  equally  pleased  with  the  new 
gaol  and  bridewell  at  Bodmin,  which  he  next 
visited.  The  situation  was  excellent;  the  supplv 
of  water  abundant.  It  contained  separate  courts 
and  rooms  not  only  for  the  men  and  women,  but  for 
ail  classes  of  prisoners,  debtors,  felons,  and  petty 
en  ers.  Each  prisoner  had  a sleeping-room  to 
himself,  provided  with  a barrack-bedstead  and  blan- 
ket. A chapel  and  an  infirmary  were  attached. 
Ihe  more  Howard  examined  this  prison  the  more 
was  he  gratified.  “ The  gentlemen  of  this  county  ” 
he  remarks,  “ by  their  spirited  exertions,  have 
erected  in  this  noble  building  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  their  attention  to  the  health  and  morals 
ol  prisoners. 

Passing  into  Somersetshire  he  revisited  the  gaol 
for  that  county.  Here  a scene  less  interesting  firc- 

Snsui'^' h’  to 

Sarv  hnd  l the  chaplain’s 

the  hr  h?  ^-educed  both  for  ti.is  prison  and  for 
bridewell  at  Taunton,  (whither  he  next  pro- 
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ceeded,)  which  in  his  opinion  ought  by  no  means  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  gaol  in  this  town  was  still 
an  insecure  and  offensive  prison.  On  reaching 
Shepton  Mallet  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  bride- 
well there  without  a chaplain.  The  last  had  been 
dismissed  for  inattention,  and  no  other  was  yet  ap- 
pointed. At  Dorchester,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  August,  the  gaol  was  unimproved.  It  contained, 
however,  but  one  prisoner  ; but  his  case  was  truly 
pitiable.  He  had  a wife,  and  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, had  been  confined  fourteen  weeks,  and  had  not 
been  permitted  to  earn  any  thing,  either  for  his  own 
or  for  their  support. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Howard  revisits  the  prisons  in  Scotland — Persevering 
exertions  vn  his  work — Reinspects  the  prisons  at  Car- 
lisle, Liverpool,  SfC.— Embarks  again  for  Ireland,  to 
revisit  its  prisons — Pleasing  results  of  his  former 
labours — Returns  through  North  Wales — Reinspects 
many  Welsh'  prisons— Returns  to  Cardington—Aqapi 
sets  out  to  renew  his  labours  in  England— Embarks 
for  Portugal — State  of  the  Portuguese  pi-isons  and 
hospitals — Enters  Spain — Inspects  the  prisons  of 
Badajoz,  Toledo,  Madrid,  San  Fernando,  Valladolid, 
Visit  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition — Proceeds  to 
Pamplona — Crosses  the  mountains  into  France — 
Again  inspects  the  Dutch  prisons— Returns  -to  Eng- 
land. 

Howard  now  found  it  absolutely  indispensable  to 
allow  himself  several  days’  relaxation  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  strength.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired 
to  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till  the  15th  August, 
when  he  set  off  on  his  second  visit  to  Edinburcdi. 
He  arrived  on  the  17th;  and  after  carefully  rem- 
specting  all  the  prisons  in  that  city,  including  the 
castle,  where  the  prisoners  of  war  were  confined,  he 
passed  on  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  successively  to 
Perth,  Stirling,  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Ayr,  Kelso, 
Nairne,  BamlF,  and  some  other  places,  inspecting  all 
the  prisons  with  his  usual  care  ; but  obtaining  from 
them  no  additional  information.  Such  was  the 
minuteness  of  Howard’s  enquiries  that  he  did  not 
pass  unvisited  a small  vaulted  subterranean  dun- 
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geon  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  at  Inverness,  and  occasionally  used  as  a 
prison.  The  entrance  was  by  a trap-door  near  the 
wall,  leading  to  stairs  on  which  was  an  iron-door. 
A small  window  was  made  for  the  admission  of  light; 
and  there  were  two  apertures  for  dipping  water  from 
the  river.  It  gratified  our  traveller  to  learn,  that 
before  he  entered  it,  it  had  not  been  opened  for  three 
years. 

Howard  returned  to  England,  August  30th,  and  on 
the  1st  September  he  revisited  the  city-gaol  at  Car- 
lisle, which  had  lately  undergone  some  repairs.  The 
prison  had  been  thus  considerably  improved,  but 
there  was  still  much  inattention  to  many  things  of 
great  importance.  Some  evils,  too,  were  permitted 
to  exist,  which  indicated  in  the  governor  a sad  want 
of  care.  In  the  castle  at  Lancaster,  whither  he  next 
proceeded,  he  had  the  gratification  to  find  very 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements  going  on. 
The  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  this  county,  much 
to  their  honour,  had  come  forward  in  the  most  spi- 
rited manner  to  avail  themselves  of  his  suggestions. 
If  not  the  first,  they  were  among  the  earliest  to  abo- 
lish that  pernicious  practice  he  had  so  frequently 
reprobated — of  permitting  gaolers  to  be  innkeepers. 
Tliey  now  allowed  them  an  additional  salary  in  lieu 
of  the  emolument  they  had  thus  derived.  An  im- 
provement which  our  philanthropist  learned,  with 
much  satisfaction,  had  already  taken  place  in  most  of 
the  prisons  in  this  county. 

Proceeding  to  Liverpool,  Howard  again  inspected 
the  prisons  in  that  immense  town.  It  afforded  him 
pleasure  to  find  that  some  inhuman  practices  which 
he  had  censured  on  his  last  visit  had  been  since  dis- 
continued. The  state  of  the  prisons  in  other  respects 
was  considerably  improved.  He  again  embarked  for 
Ireland,  in  the  first  week  in  September.  On  his  arrival 
inDublin  he  had  thepleasureto  learn  that  the  two  bills 
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brought  into  the  Irish  parliament,  wlien  he  was  there 
last,  one  for  the  regulations  of  gaols,  and  the  other 
for  the  discharge  of  all  prisoners  who  were  detained 
tor  the  payment  of  fees,  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  and  had  now  become  laws.  With 
equal  satisfaction  he  heard  that  the  committee  for 
the  improvement  of  prisons  was  still  pursuing  its 
enquiries.  He  indulged  the  hope  that  its  labours 
would  issue  in  the  entire  abolition  of  all  fees,  and  in 
the  gradual  removal  of  all  other  prison  abuses. 
During  his  continuance  in  Ireland  he  revisited  all 
the  prisons  and  schools  he  had  before  inspected,  and 
was  delighted  to  perceive  in  them  many  synqjtoms 
of  improvement. 

About  the  20th  September  Howard  again  returned 
to  England.  The  direction  he  took  on  landing  was 
through  North  Wales.  He  first  revisited  the  county- 
gaol  at  Dolgelly.  Here  was  a convict  who  had  been 
six  years  imprisoned  since  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years’  transportation,  but  who  had  not 
yet  suffered  any  part  of  his  sentence,  notwithstand- 
ing his  long  confinement,  not  having  been  given  up 
to  the  authorities  by  whom  alone  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted. The  next  prison  inspected  by  our  indefatig- 
able traveller  was  the  gaol  at  Presteign,  in  the  county 
of  Radnorshire,  which  was  very  considerably  im- 
proved. From  the  day  on  which  he  visited  this 
prison,  the  27th  September,  to  the  18th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  we  are  unable  to  trace  his  course  : 
either  he  found  it  necessary  to  allow  himself  a short 
season  of  repose,  to  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Wales,  or  he  was  too  unwell  to  pursue  his  labours. 
The  former  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
he  would  hardly  have  permitted  the  latter  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

On  the  18th  October  he  resumed  his  labours  at 
Brecon,  by  inspecting  the  new  gaol  and  bridewell 
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adjoining,  then  completed.  With  the  plan  of  both 
he  was  pleased,  as  convenience  and  health  had  been 
studied  ; but  the  low  situation  of  the  building  ex- 
posed it  to  floods.  He  had  pointed  this  out  at  his 
former  visit,  and  his  opinion  had  proved  correct,  the 
water  having  risen  on  one  occasion  three  feet  on  its 
walls.  It  affiirded  him  satisfaction  to  perceive  that 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  A dif- 
ferent scene  presented  itself  in  the  new  gaol  erected 
at  Haverfordwest,  for  the  county  of  Pembroke:  there 
were  neither  chapel  nor  infirmary,  and  the  rooms, 
though  large,  were  low  and  damp,  being  four  feet 
below  the  ground.  The  new  gaol  at  Pembroke,  that 
had  been  erected  for  prisoners  of  war,  was  not  ill- 
constructed,  but  dirty,  and  grossly  ill-managed. 
Pursuing  his  journey  to  Cardiff,  he  visited  the  new 
gaol  there,  which  he  regretted  to  find  was  neither 
well-planned  nor  well-managed.  He  now  directed 
his  course  towards  home,  through  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford;  revisiting  those 
prisons  which  lay  in  his  road,  but  remarking  nothing 
in  them  worthy  of  notice,  till  he  came  to  the  bride- 
well at  Witney,  where  he  was  sorry  to  find  some 
additional  cells  had  been  made,  on  a plan  that  almost 
totally  excluded  the  air. 

On  reaching  Cardington,  such  was  Howard’s  zeal 
in  his  work  of  mercy,  that  he  only  allowed  himself 
three  days’  respite  before  he  set  off  to  revisit  the 
prisons  in  the  counties  ot  Herts,  Berks,  Hants,  Dor- 
set, Sussex,  and  Surrey.  He  next  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  gaol  at  Forton,  for  prisoners  of  war, 
which  he  regretted  to  find  dirty  and  ill-conducted. 
On  weighing  the  bread,  which  he  never  omitted  to 
do,  always  carrying  with  him  a pair  of  pocket  steel- 
yards for  the  purpose,  he  found  each  loaf  deficient 
in  weight  many  ounces.  This  injustice,  he  severely 
censured,  and  took  care  to  report  it  to  the  proper 
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authorities.  Portsmouth  now  again  become  the  scene 
ot  his  labours.  On  his  arrival  here  he  learned,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  sick  in  one  of  the  hospital-ships 
were  much  neglected  by  the  surgeon.  How  far  the  re- 
port was  well-founded  he  instantly  determined  to  ascer- 
tain. He  immediately  went  on  board  the  ship,  regard- 
less of  any  danger  from  contagion,  and  after  a most 
minute  enquiry  of  every  patient,  found,  to  his  regret, 
that  the  charge  was  true.  He  then  sent  for  the  sur- 
geon, and  reprimanded  him  severely  for  such  gross 
misconduct.  The  man  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  the  danger  he  should  incur  by  frequent  exposure 
among  a number  of  individuals  suffering  under  a 
highly  infectious  disease.  “ Ought  you,  then,”  says 
Howard,  “ to  receive  your  wages  from  Government 
for  that  which  you  have  not  courage  to  do  ? I can- 
didly assure  you,  that  when  I arrive  in  London,  I 
shall  report  your  conduct  to  the  Admiralty,  that  you 
may  be  dishiissed  from  a station,  the  duties  of  which 
you  refuse  to  discharg-e.” 

from  Portsmouth  Howard  proceeded  to  Hor- 
sham, where  a new  gaol  had  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  a skilful  and  benevolent  archi- 
tect, who  had  wisely  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Howard’s  work,  and  had  followed,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  plan  for  prisons  there  laid  down.  Our 
philanthropist  was  highly  gratified  at  seeing  the 
fruit  of  what  he  could  not  but  consider  his°  own 
labours.  He  inspected  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  it  perfectly  adapted  to' 
every  purpose  of  a prison.  It  added ‘much  to  his 
pleasure  to  find  it  under  the  management  of  an  ex- 
cellent man.  On  inspecting  the  bridewell  at  King- 
ston, a scene  of  a totally  opposite  character  pre- 
sented Itself:  a more  striking  contrast  could  scarce- 
ly  be  imagined.  All  here  was  disorder  and  misery. 
Many  of  the  sick  were  lying  on  the  floors,  utterly 
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neglected.  Some  of  the  women  were  in  the  men’s 
wards,  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  women’s  ; an  in- 
consistency which  no  proper  precautionary  steps 
^ were  taken  to  prevent. 

Howard  now  directed  his  course  to  London  ; and 
without  loss  of  time  laid  before  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty the  particulars  respecting  the  Portsmouth 
surgeon,  who  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  the 
service,  for  inattention  to  his  duty.  From  Lon- 
don our  philanthropist  returned  to  Cardington,  but 
had  only  been  there  four  days,  when  he  set  off 
on  a journey  into  Yorkshire  and  some  of  the  mid- 
land counties.  On  reaching  Knaresborough,  he  had 
the  pleasure  again  to  perceive  that  his  previous 
labours  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  exposure  he  had 
formerly  made  of  the  wretched  state  of  these  prisons, 
had  produced  the  desired  efl’ect ; both  had  under- 
gone considerable  improvements,  and  were  rendered 
much  more  convenient  and  airy.  No  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  gaol  at  Bradford,  whither  he 
next  proceeded.  This  disgraceful  prison,  in  fact, 
consisted  only  of  four  rooms,  at  the  back  of  an  inn, 
kept  by  the  gaoler.  In  one  of  these  rooms  an  un- 
happy debtor  was  confined  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
four  shillings,  though  he  had  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren depending  on  him  for  support.  And  here  he 
must  have  laid  for  his  sixty  days,  had  not  Howard 
humanely  set  him  at  liberty.  Proceeding  to  Nant- 
wich,  he  found  a new  gaol  had  been  erected  there, 
but  not  on  a plan  which  he  approved.  Passing  on 
to  Wolverhampton,  he  was  mucji  grieved  to  per- 
ceive that  the  bridewell  there  ^as  in  the  same 
wretched  state  in  which  he  liad  formerly  found  it, 
no  notice  whatever  having  been  taken  of  his  remarks. 
He  reached  Cardington  on  the  28th  November,  but 
was  too  intent  on  the  great  work,  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted,  to  remain  there  more  thaii  a few  days. 
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Learning'  that  tliere  was  a gaol  at  East  Grinstead 
lie  proceeded  thiUier  on  the  1st  December.  The* 
gaol  consisted  of  only  one  room,  not  seven  feet 
square,  and  less  than  six  feet  in  height.  Of  course 
it  did  not  usually  contain  many  prisoners  ; but  such 
was  its  crowded  state  at  the  last  assizes,  that  many 
prisoners  were  obliged  to  be  confined  in  the  garret 
of  the  adjoining  inn.  After  reinspecting  most  of  the 
prisons  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  occupied  him 
nearly  a fortnight,  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
continued  a week,  closely  engaged  in  his  labours  of 
inercy.  On  the  23d  he  proceeded  to  Gloucester- 
shire, to  revisit  the  small  prison  at  St.  Briavels 
which  had  undergone  no  improvement.  On  his  way 
back  to  the  metropolis,  he  revisited  most  of  the 
prisons  m Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  ; and  when  he 
again  reached  town,  he  reinspected  the  hulks, -which 
were  still  m an  improving  condition.  Here  ended 
his  labours  for  1782.  In  the  course  of  which  he 
had  travelled,  in  visiting  the  prisons  under  the 
British  government,  more  than  eight  thousand  miles 
He  now  returned  to  Cardington  with  his  son,  to  en- 
joy his  company  during  the  vacation. 

hile  it  must  have  been,  to  a man  of  Howard’s 
feelings,  a source  of  deep  regret  to  witness  the  mass 
of  abuses  which  still  remained  in  many  of  our  pri- 
sons unremoved  ; yet  it  could  not  but  afford  him  a 
high  degree  of  sati.sfaction  to  witness  the  very  dif 
ferent  feeeling  existing  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject,  to  the  apathy  that  had  prevailed  respecting 
It  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  numerous 
improvements  to  which  this  feeling,  throuHi  his  in- 
strumentality, had  given  rise;  the  almost  simul- 
tanequs  erection  of  many  new  prisons,  not  a few  of 
them  on  the  best  construction  ; and  the  removal  of 
niariy  abuses  which  had  existed,  delighted  him  ex- 
ceedingly, while  they  encouraged  him  to  anticipate 
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still  more  happy  results.  His  labours  had  been 
severe  and  arduous,  and  his  expenditure  very  consi- 
derable : but  their  beneficial  effects  had  more  than 
repaid  him  for  all.  Had  he  now  chosen  to  termi- 
nate his  exertions,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  he  would  have 
achieved  a work  that  must  have  immortalized  his 
name,  placing  it  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  on  the  records  of  humanity.  But  such  was  his 
benevolence,  that  nothing  could  dissuade  him,  whilst 
so  many  flagrant  evils  remained  unremoved,  from 
persevering  in  that  noble  cause  to  which  his  life  had 
been  devoted. 

To  individuals  less  vigorous  and  enterprising  than 
Howard,  some  difficulty  would  have  presented  itself 
as  to  where  should  be  the  scene  of  future  toil.  Such 
liad  been  the  extent  of  his  labours,  that  a spot  could 
hardly  be  found  in  Europe,  where  information  of  a 
useful  character  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  which  he 
had  not  visited.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  while 
thinking  on  what  remained  to  be  done,  that  neither 
Portugal  nor  Spain  had  yet  participated  in  his 
labours.  He  accordingly  determined  to  visit  these 
countries;  and  on  the  30th  January  1783,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Falmouth,  where  he  embarked  on  the 
following  day  for  Portugal.  On  his  arrival,  after  a 
tolerably  pleasant  voyage,  he  commenced  without 
delay  his  benevolent  labours.  It  afforded  him  plea- 
sure to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  to 
their  prisons  was  far  better  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  was  gratified  to  learn  that  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  proliibited  by  law.  On  visiting  the  great  prison, 
called  Limoiero,  containing  near  eight  hundred  pri- 
soners, he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  none  were  in  irons. 
All  the  apartments  were  spacious,  clean  and  airy.  The 
poorer  prisoners  occupied  the  ground-floor ; but  in 
some  of  the  upper  rooms  were  individuals  who  could 
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pay  for  better  accommodations.  Secret  rooms  were 
provided  for  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  soli- 
tary confinement.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the 
prison  at  the  castle,  which  came  next  under  Ids  in- 
spection. The  apartments  here  were  equally  clean 
and  commodious.  In  both,  a careful  separation  of 
the  sexes  was  maintained,  as  well  in  the  infirmaries, 
as  in  the  prisons.  Each  prison  appeared  to  be  well 
and  humanely  conducted.  The  latter  contained  a 
manufactory  for  the  employment  of  vagrants  and 
deserted  children  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
making  lace,  and  embroidery.  Not  less  than  a 
thousand  children  were  here  constantly  provided 
with  work.  Into  the  ecclesiastical  prison  Howard 
had  no  difficulty  to  obtain  admission  ; but  the  pri- 
son of  the  Inquisition,  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
graceful, he  was  not  allowed  to  enter. 

The  next  prison  he  visited  in  this  city  was  that  in 
the  arsenal.  It  consisted  of  four  rooms  for  convicts, 
most  of  whom  were  kept  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
daily  at  hard  labour.  The  prison  was  provided  with 
an  excellent  infirmary,  where  even  the  slaves  were 
treated  with  becoming  attention.  He  now  visited  a 
prison  at  Bellem,  distant  from  the  city  about  two 
miles.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of 
convicts  of  a less  atrocious  description.  It  was  not 
ill-conducted  ; but  the  prisoners,  as  was  mostly  the 
practice  in  this  country,  subsisted  entirely  on  charity. 
The  hospitals  he  found  generally  spacious  and  well- 
conducted  : that  for  English  seamen,  employed  in 
the  merchant-service,  was  remarkably  clean  and 
well-regulated.  A society  existed  in  Lisbon,  of  which 
Howard  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  : it 
was  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  prisons 
and  hospitals;  it  was  supported  by  families  of  the 
highest  rank  and  respectability;  a committee  was 
annually  appointed  to  collect  and  distribute  its  funds  ; 
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a supply  of  provisions  was  sent  to  the  prisons  twice 
every  week.  The  good  it  was  the  means  of  effecting 
was  almost  incalculable ; it  liberated  those  who 
were  detained  in  prison  for  the  payment  of  their 
fees,  many  of  whom  must  have  remained  much 
longer  in  confinement  but  for  this  relief. 

Quitting  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  March,  How- 
ard visited  two  other  prisons  in  Portugal,  one  at 
Evora,  the  other  at  Elvas.  In  both,  the  prisoners 
were  begging  at  the  windows  and  gates  of  the  pri- 
sons ; their  only  subsistence  being  what  they  could 
obtain  from  the  humane  and  charitable.  Taking 
the  road  to  Spain,  he  reached  Badajoz  on  the  9th 
March.  Most  of  the  prisons  in  this  city  were 
spacious  and  not  ill-conducted  : some  of  them  had 
ample  court-yards,  with  a fountain  of  water  in  the 
centre.  The  same  care  was  taken  here  as  in  Por- 
tugal, to  provide  separate  apartments  for  the  sexes; 
but  nothing  was  allowed  them  from  government  for 
their  subsistence.  They  were  permitted  to  offer  for 
sale  what  articles  they  could  make,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  principally  for  their  support  upon 
charity.  This  supply  was  less  precarious  than  might 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  number  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutions the  city  contained  ; most  of  which,  on  en- 
quiry, Howard  found  to  be  admirably  conducted, 
affording  suitable  and  seasonable  relief  to  objects, 
many  of  whom  must  otherwise  have  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  starvation. 

Pursuing  his  journey  to  Toledo,  Howard  visited 
the  prisons  and  hospitals  in  that  city ; the  former  he 
was  sorry  to  find  in  a crowded  and  bad  state,  the 
latter  were  airy  and  convenient.  Passing  on  to  the 
Spanish  capital,  he  first  inspected  the  principal  pri- 
son in  that  city  ; it  was  large  and  airy,  but  most  of 
the  men  were  in  irons,  and  some  were  very  heavily 
loaded.  Separate  apartments  were  provided  for  the 
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women  ; the  governor  was  a humane  man,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  the  prisoners,  providing  them  with 
a sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food,  and  keeping- 
the  prison  remarkably  clean.  The  city-prison,  which 
he  next  examined,  presented  a very  different  spec- 
tacle ; the  rooms  were  close,  offensive,  and  dirty, 
affording  proofs  of  the  governor’s  inattention.  On 
visiting  the  apartments  where  the  cruelties  of  the 
torture  were  inflicted,  he  was  grieved  to  witness 
marks  of  blood  on  the  walls.  “ I was  sorry,”  says 
he,  “ to  see  such  traces  of  this  most  inhuman  prac- 
tice, among  a people  in  other  respects  so  humane 
and  generous.” 

In  another  prison  in  this  city,  which  he  visited,  one 
hundred  prisoners  were  confined  in  one  long  room  : 
they  were  divided  into  three  classes,  who  were  differ- 
ently treated  and  employed,  and  had  a different 
dady  allowance : one  class  was  chained  to  the  floor, 
or  to  their  bedsteads  ; another  was  employed  in  the 
roads,  and  a third  in  the  docks.  It  is  the  practice 
in  Spain  for  one  or  two  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state 
Irequently  to  visit  the  various  prisons,  to  confirm  or 
alter  the  sentences  passed  on  the  criminals  by  the 
inferior  judges.  Howard  was  pleased  that  while  he 
w-as  inspecting  this  prison,  they  paid  it  one  of  their 
visits,  and  he  carefully  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
they  exerted  their  authority.  The  commutation  they 
made  on  this  occasion  was  such,  that  they  reduced 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  that  had  been  passed 
on  one  prisoner,  from  eight  years  to  four  months  ; 
and  in  another  case  they  acquitted  an  individual  who 
had  been  recently  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprison- 
ment, because  he  had  got  a large  family  solely  de- 
pending on  him  for  support.  A system  like  this 
must  have  been  ill-calculated  to  answer  the  ends  of 
justice. 

During  Howard’s  stay  at  Madrid  he  devoted  a 
day  to  the  inspection  of  an  excellent  house  ol'  cor- 
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rection  at  San  Fernando,  distant  from  the  city  about 
eight  miles.  It  was  erected  for  the  reception  of 
petty  offenders  and  vagrants,  who  were  all  kept 
busily  employed  in  different  trades,  and  were  sup- 
plied with  a sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  provi- 
sion ; the  building  was  spacious  and  convenient,  and 
the  excellent  governor  seemed  anxious  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  all  under  his  care.  A physician  and 
chaplain  regularly  attended  the  prison.  No  fees 
were  demanded  either  at  the  entrance  or  discharge 
of  ])i’isoners.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  the 
protection  of  thirty  horse,  and  the  same  number  of 
foot-soldiers,  who  were  exchanged  every  month. 

An  institution  nearly  resembling  this  existed  m 
the  city,  which  our  traveller  afterwards  visited.  It 
differed  only  in  being  formed  on  a broader  basis. 
Serving,  in  fact,  the  purpose  of  a prison  and  a 
manufactory  for  the  employment  of  the  idle  and  the 
destitute.  In  one  room  a number  of  old  men  were 
picking  wool;  in  another,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  were  spinning ; in  another,  a consider- 
able number  were  weaving  linen  or  cloth  ; some  were 
making  stockings  or  waistcoats ; some  were  em- 
ployed as  carpenters ; others  were  equally  busy  in 
manufacturing  pins;  while  not  less  than  fifty  chil- 
dren were  educated  by  an  individual  provided  for  the 

purpose.  . . . 

On  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  this  city  Howard 
was  delighted  with  the  humane  attention  paid  to 
these  institutions.  He  thought  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  on  much  too  large  a scale , and  would 
have  preferred  them,  had  they  been  more  numerous 
and  less  splendid.  One  hospital  contained  nine  hun- 
dred patients.  It  was  attended  by  one  principal, 
and  eighteen  other  physicians,  six  surgeons,  with 
two  hundred  assistants,  and  twenty  priests.  All 
these  had  apartments  in  the  house.  But  although, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  managed  with  great  care,  yet 
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such  was  the  number  of  individuals  who  were  continu- 
ally applying  for  admission  to  visit  their  friends  tliat 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  the  wards  clean,  and  quite  im- 
possible to  preserve  that  stillness  which  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  which  in  smaller  institutions  could  be 
maintained.  Too  little  attention  was  paid,  both  here 
and  m the  hospitals  at  Portugal,  to  the  convalescent 
who  instead  ot  being  allowed  airy  and  pleasant  apart- 
ments, were  too  often  thrust  into  the  worst  rooms 
Availing  himselfof  the  authority  kindly  given  li’im 
by  Count  Compomanes,  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of 
state,  which  had  enabled  him  without  difficulty  to 
inspect  every  prison  in  Madrid,  Howard  determined 
to  try  what  the  same  authority  would  do  for  him  at 
the  prison  ot  the  Inquisition.  He  knew  how  utterly 
averse  the  inquisitors  were  to  investigation:  but 
though  lie  had  little  prospect  of  success,  he  deemed 
It  cowardly  not  to  make  the  attempt.  On  applying- 
lor  admission,  he  was  introduced  to  the  grand‘s  in- 
quisitor, who  conducted  him  to  the  tribunal  of  his 
miquitous  court.  It  was  hung  round  with  scarlet. 

efore  it,  on  a table,  stood  the  crucifix,  on  each  side 
o which  were  chairs  for  the  secretaries ; and  in  the 
centre  a stool  for  the  unhappy  culprit  who  was  to  be 
examined.  All  had  the  appearance  of  solemnity 
and  justice;  but  the  abominable  practices  of  this 
cruel  court  utterly  falsified  its  assumed  impartiality 
and  imparted  to  the  scene  an  interest  awful  and  af- 
tectmg.  On  intimating  a wish  to  visit  the  prisoners 
in  their  different  rooms,  the  inquisitor  informed 
Howard  that  this  could  not  be  permitted  ; assurino- 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  invariable  prac- 
tice to  go  round  the  prison  every  month,  attended 
y a secretary,  and  to  ask  each  prisoner  whether  he 
had  any  complaint  to  make.  This  declaration 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  most  rigid  adhe-rence  to 
ecrecy,  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  HowarcP* 
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apprehensions  that  deeds  of  cruelty,  the  most  appal- 
ling, were  perpetrated.  Had  not  such  been  the  case, 
why  was  concealment  necessary  ? 

On  leaving  Madrid,  Howard  proceeded  to  Valla- 
dolid, taking  with  him  letters  from  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  state,  authorising  him  to  enter  and  inspect 
any  prison  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  There  was 
in  this  city  one  large,  most  ill-constructed,  and  ill- 
managed  prison,  containing  an  unusual  number  ot 
damp  and  close  dungeons',  into  each  of  which  our 
fearless  countryman  penetrated.  In  one  he  found 
an  unfortunate  individual  chained  to  a large  stone, 
having  no  other  place  on  which  to  rest  himself  but 
the  damp  and  filthy  floor.  The  cruelties  ot  the  tor- 
ture were  here  practised.  An  unhappy  criminal  had 
recently  been  executed,  only  on  the  confession  ot 
murder  extorted  from  him  while  under  the  torture, 
not  for  the  crime  of  wliich  he  was  aecused  ; of  this 
he  declared  himself  innocent. 

Relying  on  his  authority,  Howard  made  a more 
successful  attempt  to  visit  the  prison  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  tliis  city,  than  on  any  former  occasion.  But 
even  here,  though  his  success  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions, it  fell  far  short  of  his  wishes,  as  he  could  not 
obtain  access  to  its  secret  chambers.  He  was  ac- 
companied to  the  prison  by  two  magistrates;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  the  gate,  was  received  by  two  inquisi- 
tors, and  two  secretaries.  On  reaching  the  prin- 
cipal tribunal-room  (for  there  were  two  otliers)  he 
found  it  nearly  resembled  that  at  Madrid  ; but  was, 
if  possible,  more  appalling  and  terrific.  In  another 
large  room  was  the  representation  of  the  horrid  bar- 
barities which,  under  the  name  of  an  Auto  de  Fe, 
had  been  perpetrated  in  this  city  in  1667,  under  the 
sanction  of  this  iniquitous  court.  On  that  occasion 
ninety-seven  individuals  were  burnt  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  court  and  nobility,  under  the  specious 
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pretext  of  defending  the  taith.  Anothei-  room  con- 
tained many  ot  the  books  which  had  been  seized ; 
the  pernsaJ  ot  wliich  had  been  forbidden,  and  de- 
clared heretical.  Of  these  our  traveller  noticed  that 
not  a few  were  English.  Another  was  tilled  with  the 
habdiments  in  which  the  unhappy  victims  of  this 
misnamed  holy  court  were  compelled  to  appear  on 
certain  occasions. 


On  coming  to  the  private  avenue  by  which  the 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  tribunal-room  for 
examination,  the  inquisitors  were  unwillino’  to  pro- 
ceed further.  But  on  Howard’s  expressing  an  earnest 
desire  to  ascend  the  staircase,  after  some  deliberation 
they  consented  ; intimating,  however,  that  his  wishes 
would  not  be  complied  with  further.  This  staircase 
eel  to  a long  passage,  in  which  were  a nunVjer  of 
doors  opening  to  the  prisoners’  cells.  Howara  now 
urged  the  secretaries  to  allow  him  to  visit  these,  but 
to  no  effect.  They  assured  him  that  none  but  pri- 
soners were  ever  permitted  to  enter  these  rooms 
biich  was  his  eagerness  to  visit  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness,  that  he  instantly  fearlessly  exclaimed, 
1 would  cheertully  consent  to  a month’s  imprison- 
ment to  obtain  this  favour.”  The  secretaries  imme- 
diately informed  him  that  no  prisoner  was  ever 
released  in  less  than  three  years ; on  which  he 
desisted  from  all  further  efforts.  He,  however  as- 
certained, from  conversation  with  the  inquisitors,’that 
these  cells  had  all  double  doors,  each  of  which  had 
two  bars;  that  they  were  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  double  walls,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
communication.  That  above  these  walls  was  a sort 
of  funnel,  meeting  at  the  top  with  small  apertures  at 

was  ell;  °'i  any  commutation 

was  ever  made  of  punishments  after  sentence  was 

passed,  he  was  told  that  this  was  seldom  the  cas-^  • 

and  was  unnecessary,  as  they  never  passed  a preci- 

r.  O 
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pitate  judgment;  and  that  from  that  judgment, 
when  once  pronounced,  there  was  no  appeal.  Such 
was  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  the  profound 
secrecy  and  rigid  severity  of  this  most  diabolical 
court,  that  the  walls  of  its  prison  were  generally 
looked  upon  with  terror,  as  they  knew  not  who  might 
be  its  next  victim. 

From  Valladolid  Howard  proceeded  to  Burgos. 
The  prison  here  was  on  such  a scale,  and  under  such 
excellent  management,  as  afforded  him  the  highest 
satisfaction.  It  had  no  torture-room,  which  added 
greatly  to  Ids  pleasure.  On  inspecting  the  Hospicio, 
an  institution  used  for  a house  of  correction,  and  a 
foundling-hospital,  he  found  it  clean,  and  most 
humanely  conducted.  There  were  some  dark-rooms 
for  the  punishment  of  the  refractory.  In  one  of 
these,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  a woman  who  had 
conducted  herself  improperly.  She  implored  her 
visitor,  with  tears,  to  interest  himself  in  procuring 
her  release,  assuring  him  that  she  would  be  careful 
not  again  to  break  the  rules.  This  he  readily  con- 
sented to  do  ; and  through  his  interposition  with  the 
superintendent,  she  was  liberated.  There  were  four 
hospitals  in  this  city,  all  of  which,  on  inspection,  he 
found  to  be  excellent  institutions ; clean,  convenient, 
airy,  and  admirably  superintended. 

Passing  on  to  Pamplona,  he  found  the  prison  there 
an  old  and  ruinous  building,  much  too  confined,  and 
ill-adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  lower  part,  occu- 
pied by  the  men,  who  slept  in  boxes,  without  any 
mattress  or  bedding,  was  very  offensive.  The  upper- 
floor  was  used  as  a house  of  correction  for  women, 
where  near  thirty  were  spinning.  Their  roorns  were 
clean,  and  each  prisoner  was  provided  with  a bed 
and  bedding.  One  of  the  magistrates  who  accom- 
panied Howard  to  this  prison  assured  him  that  he 
regularly  visited  it  every  week,  to  hear  if  auy  com- 
plaints were  made.  Little  good,  however,  resulted 
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from  bis  attention  ; as  he  appears  never  to  have 
visited  the  prisoners,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
gaoler;  when,  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  make  them.  Howard 
mentions  a singular  practice  which  had  been  esta- 
blished here  : the  viceroy  of  the  province  was  em- 
powered twice  a year  to  release  any  prisoners  he 
pleased.  Only  the  day  previous  to  Howard’s  ar- 
rival he  had  attended,  and  released  thirteen  ; and, 
a tew  years  before,  he  had  on  one  occasion  exer- 
cised his  right  so  far  as  to  liberate  the  whole. 

On  visiting  the  citadel,  where  convicts  were  con- 
fined, Howard  found  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  crowded  into  about  six  small  and  dirty  rooms. 
They  all  looked  unhealthy ; and  but  too  plainly 
proved,  by  their  appearance,  how  much  they  were 
neglected.  All  were  in  irons  ; and  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  chained  together  in  pairs.  The  Mise- 
recordia  in  this  city,  a large  building  for  the  con- 
finement of  vagrants  and  abandoned  children,  came 
next  under  Howard’s  inspection.  It  contained  an 
extensive  cloth-manufactory,  where  the  prisoners 
were  all  employed  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
workmen,  who  were  engaged  to  conduct  it.  The 
children  of  the  poor  were  admitted  as  apprentices  to 
learn  the  business.  Not  far  from  this  institution 
was  a hospital  for  orphans,  and  other  poor  children, 
supported  partly  by  charity,  but  chiefly  by  the  con- 
tribution of  those  who  diverted  themselves  by  gym- 
nastic exercises,  in  a detached  building  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  A similar  plan  existed  at  Madrid, 
where  a certain  portion  of  the  money  collected  at 
the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  diversion,  was  ap- 
plied to  charitable  uses. 

Our  philanthropist  closed  his  labours  in  Spain  by 
the  inspection  of  another  spacious  and  tolerably 
well-conducted  hospital  in  this  city.  It  afforded 
him  pleasure  to  find  a convenient  and  airy  ward 
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provided  for  the  reception  of  sick  prisoners,  to  which 
they  were  removed  from  the  diflPerent  prisons,  and 
attended  to  with  as  much  care  as  other  patients. 
One  instance  of  culpable  inattention  in  this  excellent 
establishment  came  under  his  notice,  which  he  ho- 
nestly and  candidly  pointed  out.  Observing  a num- 
ber of  infants  lying  in  a smoky  kitchen,  forsaken  by 
their  nurse,  who  was  enjoying  herself  in  a comfort- 
able room  adjoining,  he  remarked  to  the  superin- 
tendant,  in  her  hearing,  on  the  impropriety  of  such 
conduct.  The  defence  she  set  up  was,  that  her  room 
was  too  cold.  To  which  Howard  replied,  with  his 
usual  frankness,  and  love  of  truth  ; “ Your  true 
reason  evidently  is,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  there,  lest  they  should  disturb  your  rest.” 
Previous  to  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the 
Pyrennees,  Howard  allowed  himself  a few  days’  re- 
laxation. In  this  interim  of  leisure  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  his  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  : — 


“ Pamplona,  April  17th,  1783. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  still  in  Spain  ; the  manner  of  travelling 
by  mules  is  very  slow.  I was  ten  days  in  coming 
from  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  a distance  of  only  four  hun- 
dred miles.  Travellers  in  this  country  must  carry 
all  their  provisions  with  them.  The  luxury  of  milk 
for  my  tea  1 can  very  seldom  get.  To  obtain  it  I 
one  morning  robbed  a kid  of  two  cups  of  its  mother’s 
milk.  I bless  God  I am  well,  notwithstanding  these 
privations,  and  enjoy  calmness  of  spirits.  I received 
the  greatest  kindness  from  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Lisbon.  He  gave  me  a recommendatory  letter  to 
Count  Compomanes,  at  Madrid,  who  cheerfully  fur- 
nished me  with  letters  to  the  magistrates  in  all  the 
towns  I visited,  by  which  all  the  prisons  were  flung 
open  to  me.  I have  been  in  this  city  three  days. 
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anti  must  stop  a few  days  longer  before  I cross  the 
mountains.  From  what  I have  seen  of  the  Spaniards, 
I think  them  very  sober  and  honest ; and  if  a travel- 
ler can  live  sparingly,  and  lay  on  the  door,  he  may 
pass  tolerably  well  through  this  country.  1 have 
come  into  many  an  inn  and  paid  only  fivepence  for 
the  noise  (as  they  term  it)  I made  in  the  house. 
No  bread,  eggs,  milk,  or  wine  do  they  sell.  Peace 
has  not  been  declared  ; many  will  hardly  believe 
it.  The  Spaniards  speak  of  General  Elliott  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Never  were  two  nations  so 
often  at  war,  who  had  such  esteem  and  compla- 
cency one  towards  the  other.  I travelled  for  some 
time  .with  an  English  gentleman ; but  finding  my 
stoppages  to  visit  the  prisons  inconvenient  to  him,  he 
went  forward  with  his  Spanish  servant.  My  future 
route  1 intend  should  be  through  Bayonne,  where  I 
shall  only  stop  one  day.  I shall  then  proceed  to 
Bourdeaux,  where  I am  apprehensive  I shall  find 
many  horrid  dungeons;  the  inspection  of  which  will 
detain  me  some  days  : still  I hope  to  be  in  Ireland 
in  July,  as  I promised  the  provost  I would  endeavour 
to  be.  In  England  I have  little  more  to  do  before  I 
go  again  to  press  ; after  which  I hope  to  be  in  com- 
fort at  my  own  fireside. 

“ With  much  esteem, 

“ I remain  your  friend  and  .servant, 

“ John  Howard.” 

Howard  set  out  on  his  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains on  the  20th  April,  and  after  stopping  a day 
at  Bayonne,  (to  make  inquiries  into  the  state  of  such 
places  of  confinement  or  charitable  institutions  as 
might  be  found  there,)  he  reached  Bourdeaux  on 
the  1st  of  May.  The  prisons  in  that  city,  though 
they  fully  justified  his  apprehensions,  were  not  in 
a worse  state  than  he  had  imagined.  In  the  gaol 
for  the  pity,  he  found  fifteen  prisoners  all  in  irons. 
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in  three  dungeons,  twenty-seven  steps  below  the 
ground-floor,  which  they  were  never  permitted  to 
leave.  In  two  dungeons,  lower  still,  were  ten  men  ; 
and  in  another,  on  the  same  level,  was  one  solitary 
unhappy  female.  Their  countenances  but  too 
plainly  indicated  how  destructive  were  the  effects  of 
constantly  breathing  an  atmosphere  thus  damp  and 
impure.  The  prison  for  the  province,  which  Howard 
next  visited,  was  more  spacious  and  far  better  con- 
ducted. Convenient  and  airy  courts  were  provided, 
to  which  the  prisoners  had  access,  unless  they  had 
forfeited  this  privilege  by  any  improper  conduct. 
The  house  of  correction  was  neat  and  clean,  and  to 
all  appearance  humanely  and  judiciously  managed. 

Our  indefatigable  traveller  now  proceeded,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  French  metropolis, 
distant  from  Bourdeaux  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  He  was  delighted  to  find,  on  his  ar- 
rival, proofs  that  his  work  had  been  read  there,  and 
liad  produced  some  happy  results.  The  king  had 
issued  a declaration,  breathing  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  pri- 
sons; enacting,  that  each  prison  should  have  a 
spacious  and  commodious  infirmary ; that  there 
siiould  be  separate  wards  and  courts  for  the  sexes ; 
that  criminals  of  different  classes  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  apart ; and  prohibiting  entirely 
the  use  of  dungeons  for  the  confinement  of  prison- 
ers who  had  not  been  tried.  It  would  have  afforded 
Howard  far  more  pleasure,  had  the  prohibition  ex- 
tended to  all  cases. 

The  result  of  this  declaration  was  visible  in  the 
abolition  of  two  of  the  worst  prisons  in  the  city  the 
Petit  Chdtelet,  and  the  For-V Eveque,  in  the  horrid 
dungeons  of  which,  on  his  former  visit,  he  had  found 
so  many  unhappy  individuals.  In  place  of  these  a 
new  prison  for  debtors  and  petty  offenders  had  been 
erected,  called  L' Hotel  de  la  Force,  well-situated, 
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and  on  an  excellent  construction.  Each  class  of 
prisoners  was  provided  with  separate  rooms  and 
courts,  and  the  sexes  were  properly  kept  apart. 
Ihe  prison  was  under  very  superior  management 
f^liapels,  and  infirmaries  for  the  men  and  the  women 
were  attached.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  strictly 
prohibited  the  taking  of  fees  : that  all  might  know 
what  the  rules  were,  they  were  ordered  to  be  read 
m the  chapel  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month. 
On  revisiting  the  Conciergerie  and  the  Grand  Chd- 
telet,  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  felons  and  con- 
victs Howard  found  that  though  they  were  evi- 
dently considerably  improved  since  his  last  visit 
yet  were  they  far  from  being  what  he  wished  The 
dungeons  were  still  in  use ; and  in  each  prison  were 
sixteen  prisoners  shut  up  in  these  horrid  abodes 
almost  totally  excluded  from  the  air.  The  military 
prison  was  in  a worse  state  still.  Into  six  small 
aunpons  fifty  prisoners  were  sometimes  crammed 
to  tlie  destruction  frequently  of  their  health,  if  not 
ot  their  lives. 

Besides  revisiting  those  prisons  in  this  city  which 
le  liad  before  seen,  he  inspected  some  others  that 
fie  had  formerly  passed  unnoticed.  One  of  these 
w'as  a prison  for  females,  called  St.  Eloi,  containino- 
neai  forty  prisoners,  several  of  whom  had  been  coii^ 
fined  from  three  to  four  years.  Another  was  for  the 
confinement  of  dissolute  females,  whose  conduct  had 
lieen  disorderly,  and  who  were  imprisoned  a certain 
number  of  days,  not  exceeding  fourteen.  The  Bice-- 
tre  was  another  : this  was  an  immense  building  ,si- 
^late  on  a small  eminence  about  two  miles  from 
f"^-is,  containing  near  three  hundred  rooms  of 

hospital  for  the  poor.  Four  thousand  men  were 
confined  within  its  walls,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  patents.  They  were  <HviclecI  into  dassee, 
cording-  to  the  nature  of  their  disease,  and  sepa- 
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rate  courts  were  provided  for  each  class.  The  pri- 
soners, who  were  formerly  in  idleness,  and  looked 
sickly,  were  now  healthy  and  well,  being  constantly 
employed,  principally  in  drawing  w'ater  from  a large 
and  very  deep  stone  well,  for  which  horses  had  before 
been  used.  The  whole  establishment  was  in  a much 
better  state  than  at  Howard’s  former  visit.  Another 
large  hospital  and  house  of  correction,  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  appropriated  exclusive- 
ly for  females,  and  containing  not  less  than  five 
thousand,  was  next  visited  by  our  traveller.  Near 
a thousand  girls,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  petty 
offence,  were  confined  in  apartments  by  themselves. 
In  other  separate  rooms  a considerable  number 
of  insane  females  were  kept,  and  very  humanely 
attended  to.  The  wards  for  the  sick  were  clean, 
airy,  and  comfortable.  Entirely  separate  from 
any  others,  and  unconnected  with  these,  were  a 
number  of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  convales- 
cent, and  the  admission  of  destitute  females;  who 
were  received  here,  and  employed  principally  in 
embroidery,  till  they  could  provide  for  themselves. 
The  whole  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  did  them  great  honour.  With 
the  hospitals  of  this  city,  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions, all  of  which  he  carefully  inspected,  he  was 
on  the  whole  well  pleased. 

After'  devoting  ten  days  to  his  benevolent  labours 
in  Paris,  Howard  proceeded  to  Lisle,  where  he  ar- 
rived May  24th.  He  first  reinspected  the  small  prison 
for  debtors,  smugglers,  and  vagrants,  called  Tour  de 
St.  Pierre,  which  he  regretted  to  find  in  a most  filthy 
state.  Five  sick  prisoners  were  confined  to  a close 
room,  who  appeared  wholly  neglected.  On  visiting 
the  citadel-prison,  he  was  informed  that  an  epidemic 
had  recently  made  fearful  havoc  among  the  prison- 
ers, and  that  more  than  eighty  of  them  were  then 
suffering  under  its  effects,  all  of  whom  were  in  irons. 
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and  several  were  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  He 
reg-retted  deeply  to  learn  that  the  prisoners  who  were 
in  health,  amounting  to  near  three  hundred,  were 
unemployed,  and  that  every  part  of  the  prison  was 
dirty  and  ill-managed.  Two  causes  to  which  he 
attributed  much,  if  not  all,  the  disease  which  had 
been  so  fatal:  remarking  justly,  that  “where  pri- 
soners had  no  employment,  humanity  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  their  keepers  and  visitors,  demanded  that 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  air  and  clean- 
liness.” 

The  general  hospital  in  this  city,  containing  in 
all  about  two  thousand  individuals,  was  an  admir- 
able asylum  for  the  destitute  poor : the  aged  of 
both  sexes  were  admitted,  and  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  while  employment  was  found  for  the 
young.  The  girls,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  were  making  lace  ; the  boys  w'ere  taught 
different  mechanical  trades,  and  many  of  them  were 
apprenticed  to  respectable  individuals  in  the  city, 
while  they  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institution. 
The  S(.  Sauveur  and  La  Comtesse  were  both  lofty 
buildings,  designed  only  for  the  admission  of  men. 
They  were  most  humanely  superintended  by  the 
nuns  ; but  the  rooms  were  not  sufficiently  ven- 
tilated. 

Before  leaving  this  city,  our  philanthropist  again 
visited  the  five  sick  prisoners  in  the  Tour  de  St. 
Pierre,  whose  distressing  circumstances  had  excited 
his  tenderest  sympathy.  He  found  them  much 
worse  than  when  he  saw  them  before,  and  evident- 
ly languishing  under  a highly  infectious  disease. 
Prompted  by  a desire  to  afford  them  relief,  he  re- 
peated his  visits,  till  at  length  he  became  himself 
infected  with  their  complaint.  For  several  days  he 
was  in  imminent  danger;  but  through  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  means  employed,  his  life  was  spared. 
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to  pursue  with  undiminished  activity  his  course  of 
mercy.  Adverting  to  this  event,  he  thus  records 
his  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  he  had  experienced  ; 
“ I have  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness  to  divine 
providence,  for  recovering  me  from  a fever,  which  I 
caught  of  the  sick  in  my  last  visit  to  this  prison.  I 
would  gratefully  record  and  remember  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  For  many  days  1 have  been  in  pain 
and  sorrow  ; the  sentence  of  death  was,  as  it  were, 
upon  me  ; but  I cried  unto  the  Lord  and  he  delivered 
me,  blessed  for  ever  be  his  name.  O God,  do  my  soul 
good  by  this  affliction,  make  me  more  sensible  of  my 
entire  dependence  on  thee ; more  serious,  more 
humble,  more  watchful,  more  abstracted  from  the 
world,  better  prepared  to  leave  it  by  living  a life  of 
faith  in  the  great  Redeemer,  whom,  though  I have 
not  seen,  yet  I hope  1 love,  and  desire  to  serve  to  the 
end  of  my  days.” 

Immediately  on  becoming  convalescent,  Howard 
proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  to  pursue  his  labours  in 
that  city.  Such  was  his  simple  trust  in  Providence, 
that  while  he  was  yet  suffering  under  the  effects  of 
his  recent  exposure  to  an  infected  prison,  he  fear- 
lessly accompanied  the  physicians  round  a prison  in 
which  there  was  no  infirmary.  The  state  ot  the 
prisons  generally  resembled  so  nearly  what  it  was 
on  his  last  visit,,  that  he  found  nothing  worthy  of 
notice..  Thirteen  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes, 
were  in  the  orphan- house,  all  of  whom,  for  want 
of  air  and  proper  attention,  were  looking  unhealthy. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  keepers  were  neat 
and  clean,  but  the  rooms  of  the  children,  being 
left  to  the  care  of  individuals  in  advanced  life, 
were  dirty  and  offensive.  The  same  neglect  pre- 
vailed in  three  other  orphan-houses  in  this  city, 
which  Howard  visited;  and  on  reaching  Rotterdam, 
whither  he  next  proceeded,  he  found  the  orphan- 
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liouses  there  in  a similar  condition.  The  children 
there  were  afflicted  with  a cutaneous  disease,  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  air,  and  the  filthy  state  in 
which  their  apartments  were  kept.  “ On  observing 
this  to  some  of  the  directors,”  says  Howard,  “they 
replied  in  words  that  gave  me  pain  and  excited  my 
indignation  ; ‘ It  is  the  disorder  of  the  house  ; all  our 
children  must  have  a seasoning.’  Thus  do  the  phy- 
sicians and  governors  excuse  the  abuse  of  their  truk. 
The  consequence  must  be  that  few  of  the  children 
reach  manhood  ; and  that  such  as  do,  are  a feeble 
and  sickly  race.” 

After  revisiting  the  prisons  at  Utrecht,  which  he 
found  regulated  with  the  same  care  as  before,  he 
proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
15th  of  June.  Finding  on  inspecting  the  prisons, 
that  he  could  obtain  no  additional  information, 
scarcely  any  variation  in  their  management  being 
perceptible  since  his  last  visit,  he  passed  on,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  Brussels.  The  prison, 
Porte  de  Halle,  was  still  without  a court-yard,  and 
the  barbarous  practice  of  torture  was  not  discon- 
tinued ; nor  had  any  improvement  been  made  in 
either  of  the  other  prisons  in  this  city.  Passing  on 
to  Ghent,  he  regretted  to  learn,  on  inspecting"  tlie 
Maison  de  Ville,  that  the  torture  was  still  practised, 
and  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  improve  this  of- 
fensive prison.  In  the  house  of  correction  in  this 
city,  he  was  sorry  to  learn  that  a considerable  alter- 
ation for  the  worse  had  taken  place.  The  emperor 
had  recently  given  orders  to  have  no  person  admitted 
to  visit  the  prison  ; and  he  found  that  before  he 
could  obtain  an  entrance,  he  must  have  a magistrate’s 
order.  He  accordingly  waited  on  the  ruling  mao-is- 
trate  for  the  purpose.  The  magistrate  informed  him 
that  a prohibitory  order  had  certainly  been  given  ; 

“ but,”  said  he,  “you,  sir,  are  an  exception  to  all 
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rules.  You  must  not,  however,  impute  to  me  the 
unhappy  changes  which  you  will  observe  in  this  pri- 
son.” It  was  indeed  a most  unhappy  change  : the  em- 
peror had  injudiciously  listened  to  the  petition  of  a 
few  mercenary  individuals,  who  complained  that  the 
manufactory  injured  their  trade,  and  had  hastily 
issued  an  order  for  its  destruction  : the  looms  and 
other  apurtenances  were  consequently  taken  down 
and  sold ; and  that  department  of  this  splendid 
prison,  which  had  constituted  its  chief  glory,  admi- 
rably answering  the  end  which  in  all  such  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  the  leading  object  in  view,  employ- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, was  now  a scene  of  desolation.  Near  five 
hundred  prisoners  were,  by  this  inconsiderate  step, 
reduced  from  a state  of  comparative  comfort  to  one 
of  misery  and  want ; the  reduction  of  their  labour 
having  been  followed  by  a correspondent  one  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 

By  an  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  edict,  the  em- 
peror had  directed  that  less  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  prisoners ; and  that,  instead  of  keeping  then- 
apartments  clean,  they  should  be  kept  filthy.  This 
he  did  under  the  mistaken  idea,  that  if  prisoners 
were  rendered  as  miserable  as  they  could  well  be 
during  their  confinement,  they  would  be  careful  in 
future  to  avoid  such  conduct  as  would  expose  them 
to  imprisonment  ; forgetting  that,  while  he  was  thus 
unwisely  and  cruelly  attempting  to  diminish  crime, 
he  was  endangering  the  health,  if  not  destroying  the 
lives  both  of  the  prisoners  and  their  keepers  ; over- 
looking the  fact,  that  punishment,  when  unneces- 
sarily severe,  especially  for  minor  offences,  more  fre- 
quently hardens  than  softens  the  delinquent. 

Howard  proceeded  on  the  1 8th  June  from  Ghent 
to  Alost ; and  after  reinspecting  the  prison  in  that 
city,  without  eliciting  any  additional  information. 
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he  passed  on  to  Ostend,  where  he  embarked  on 
the  22d  for  England,  having  travelled  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  less  than  five 
months  : not  through  a country  where  facilities  for 
dispatch  of  almost  every  kind  are  to  be  found,  and 
where  other  accommodations  may  be  had,  but  through 
districts  where  tlie  method  of  travelling  was  slow 
and  tedious,  and  where  even  tlie  little  comforts  that 
Howard’s  abstemious  habits  requii'ed,  could  not,  in 
many  instances,  be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Howard  again  visits  Ireland — Is  accompanied  by  his 
son— State  of  the  Irish  prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools 
— Sails  for  England— His  amiable  disposition — Re- 
inspectioji  of  English  priso7is — Indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  he  pursues  his  labours — Republication  of 
his  work  on  Prisons — His  influence  over  the  unhappy 
class  of  men  whom  he  sought  to  benefit — Care  he  took 
to  guard  against  the  artifice  of  gaolers — Motives  for 
becoming  a?i  author — Retirement  from  his  labours — 
Intimacy  ivith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith — Conduct  to  his 
son — Probable  originating  cause — Is  placed  at  the 
Edinburgh  University — The  youth's  continued  pro- 
fligacy— Removal  from  Edinburgh  to  Cambridge. 

Howard  arrived  at  London  from  Ostend  on  the 
24tli  June.  He  immediately  set  off  for  Cardington, 
whither  his  son,  whose  vacation  had  now  commenc- 
ed, had  repaired.  In  this  delightful  retreat,  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  hailed  with  pleasure  his  ar- 
rival, and  associated  with  one  for  whose  welfare  he 
felt  the  tenderest  solicitude,  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  remain  a few  weeks.  But  even  of  this  indulgence, 
which  was  really  necessary  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
determined  to  deny  himself,  as  it  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  to  be  again 
in  Ireland  by  the  time  appointed.  Accordingly, 
after  allowing  himself  only  a few  days’  respite,  he 
once  more  embarked  for  Ireland,  taking  his  son, 
who  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  finally 
quitted  the  academy,  for  his  companion. 
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They  amvecl  at  Dublin  about  the  2d  July,  and 
on  the  following  day  Howard  commenced  his  la- 
bors, by  a careful  reinspection  of  the  new  prison. 
He  was  grieved  to  find  it  most  grossly  misma- 
naged. Fifteen  prisoners  were  detained  for  their 
fees.  Offenders  of  every  description  were  huddled 
together.  The  sexes  were  not  properly  separated, 
ntoxication,  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  prevailed 
to  a lamentable  extent,  owing  to  the  sale  of  spirits 
which  was  openly  permitted.  Gaming  was  tolerated’ 
and  even  encouraged.  The  sick  were  entirely  neo-- 
ected  j and  an  excellent  physician,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  had  recently  fallen  a victim  to  his  humanity,  hav- 
ing died  of  a fever  he  caught  in  attending  the  prison- 
eis;  whose  deplorable  case,  being  without  beddino- 
orachange  ofhnen,  or  even  a nurse,  had  excited 
nis  pity.  The  prison  was  very  scantily  supplied 
wi  h water,  and  every  part  of  it  was  in  the  diniest 
ondition  imaginable.  As  might  be  expected  in 
such  a state  of  things,  the  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
piovement  of  the  prisoners  was  utterly  disregarded 
-Divine  service  was  never  performed.  Much  of  this 
mattention  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
eepers;  but  more,  in  Howard’s  opinion,  to  the  ma- 
gistrates who  were  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
prison  at  regular  and  stated  intervals,  but  who  had 
g;ross  y neglected  their  duty.  “ Are  not  such  indi- 
viduals  he  very  properly  asks,  “ inexcusably  guilty  ? 
hihould  they  not  be  considered  as  accessoiw  to  the 

negfectr"^  occasioned  by  their 

Feeling  much  for  the  unfortunate  men  who  were 
detained  in  prison  for  their  fees,  Howard  had  re- 
quested the  gaoler  to  furnish  him  with  a list  of  their 
names,  mentioning  the  particulars  of  their  cases  ■ 
he  deeply  regretted  to  learn  that  several  of  them  hacl 

nppoit,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  poverty  was  ao-. 
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gravated  by  affliction.  He  accordingly  paid  the  fees 
and  liberated  such  of  them  whose  cases  were  the  most 
deplorable.  The  same  act  of  benevolence  he  practised 
on  visiting  other  prisons  in  Ireland,  during  this  tour. 

The  house  of  industry  for  Dublin,  with  which 
Howard  had  been  so  much  delighted  on  his  former 
visit,  he  was  pleased  to  find  clean,  quiet,  and  or- 
derly ; though  it  contained  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  inmates.  On  reinspecting  the  hospitals, 
our  traveller  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive  that 
some  of  the  hints  he  had  given  on  his  former  visit 
for  their  improvement  had  been  attended  to ; and 
that  the  wards  were  consequently  less  close  and  un- 
healthy. 

On  revisiting  the  chartered  Protestant  schools, 
Howard  was  grieved  to  find  them  still  in  a most  dis- 
graceful state.  The  children  were  sickly,  naked,  and 
almost  half-starved ; and  the  whole  system  de- 
manded a thorough  parliamentary  enquiry.  The 
interest  he  took  in  these  important  institutions,  in- 
dueed  him  to  suggest,  with  his  usual  modesty  and 
wisdom,  among  others,  the  following  excellent  hints  ; 
— That  all  the  children  should  have  one  plain,  de- 
cent, uniform  dress ; that  there  should  be  distinct 
schools  for  each  sex ; that  each  child  should  have 
clean  linen  at  least  once  a week ; that  the  masters 
should  be  better  paid  ; that  rooms  should  be  provided 
for  the  sick  ; that  they  should  have  distinct  school- 
rooms, dining-rooms,  and  work-rooms,  with  an  area 
for  play  ; that  their  dormitories  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  within  sight  of  their  master  s and 
mistress’s  bed-room  ; that  premiums  should  be  given 
to  tlic  children  whose  conduct  was  the  most  merito- 
rious ; that  the  schools  should,  if  possible,  be  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  ; that  the  rules  for  every 
department  should  be  hung  up  in  a conspicuous  place; 
that  the  whole  should  be  under  the  direction  of  local 
committees ; and  that  a check  should  be  kept  on  these 
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committees,  by  the  occasional  inspection  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  committee,  wliose  travellina-  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  by  the  society. 

It  was  not  a little  gratifying  to  Howard,  to  learn, 
on  this  visit  to  Ireland,  that  Earl  Temple,  the  new 
or  Lieutenant,  had,  shortly  aftei*  his  arrival,  in- 
stituted  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  prisons;  with 
a view  to  correct,  if  possible,  every  existing  abuse, 
and  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  should  be 
thought  desirable.  The  sherifth'  of  the  different 
counties  were  requested  to  furnish  his  lordship  with 
correct  and  full  reports  of  the  state  of  all  the  pri- 
sons m their  jurisdictions.  Copies  of  the  acts  re- 
cently passed  were  directed  to  be  laid  before  him  • 
and  It  was  hoped  that  the  result  of  these  labours 
would  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Howard  and  his'  son  returned  to  England  in  one 
of  the  Holyhead  packets,  aljout  the  16th  of  .August 
Huring  the  voyage,  the  following  incidents  occurred 
illustrative  of  Howard’s  amiable  disposition.  A child 
in  the  vessel  had  taken  more  liberties  with  young 
Howard  than  he  approved  of;  frequently  playing 
with  his  clothes,  and  pulling  his  coat,  tiirat  leno-th 
he  rather  angrily  repulsed  him  for  his  familiarities; 
on  which  our  philanthropist,  with  his  characteristic 
humanity,  gently  reproved  his  son  for  a want  of 
tenderness.  On  another  occasion,  his  amiable  dis- 
position was  still  more  strikingly  displayed.  Comino- 
to  the  berth  at  night  in  which  he  was  to  sleep,  and 
finding  that  a female  servant  belonging  to  one  of 
the  passengers,  had  no  bed  provided,  he  imme- 
diately  yielded  her  up  his  own,  and  contented  him- 
self for  the  night  on  the  cabin  floor.  Incidents  like 
these  prove,  irresistibly,  that  he  was  ever  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  tenderness;  and  that  his 
extraordinary  exertions  in  the  cause  of  benevolence 
were  not  the  results  of  an  overheated  and  enthu- 
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siastic  mind,  but  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a heart 
glowing  with  love  to  mankind. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  about  August  the  20th, 
he  immediately  proceeded  with  his  son  to  London. 
Here  he  continued  for  nearly  a fortnight,  busily  en- 
gaged in  again  inspecting  the  prisons.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember he  repaired  with  his  son  to  Cardington,  where 
he  remained  about  ten  days,  when  he  again  visited  the 
metropolis,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  same  kind  friend,  whom  he  had  before 
consulted,  on  the  arrangement  of  his  papers.  He  was 
thus  closely  occupied  till  the  27th,  when  he  set  off 
for  a short  tour  through  Worcester,  and  Gloucester, 
to  reinspect  the  prisons  in  these  towns.  In  the  for- 
mer he  found  nothing  requiring  particular  notice.  In 
tlie  latter,  a new,  ill-constructed,  and  confined  gaol 
was  nearly  completed,  but  not  yet  occupied.  He 
regretted  much  to  perceive  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  evils  of  their 
intercourse  in  the  old  prison  had  been  very  serious. 
Scarcely  any  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
county-gaol  and  bridewell.  Most  of  the  evils  he 
had  before  pointed  out  still  existed,  and  many  of 
them  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  until  some 
better  prison  was  erected.  This  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  was  now  in  contemplation,  owing  to  the 
humane  and  spirited  exertions  of  Sir  G.  Paul,  fore- 
man of  the  grand-jury. 

From  Gloucester  Howard  returned  to  London  for 
the  further  arrangement  of  his  papers.  While  there 
he  again  inspected  the  hulks;  and  was  pleased  to 
find  the  convicts  in  the  Justitia,  of  whom  there  were 
more  than  a hundred  and  seventy,  all  looking 
healthy,  which  he  justly  attributed  to  their  being 
regularly  employed,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits 
or  other  intoxicating  liquors.  On  board  the  Censor 
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he  regretted  to  find  near  a hundred  and  forty  con- 
victs waiting  for  transportation  ; many  of  whom  ap- 
peared so  sickly  that  he  much  doubted  whether  they 
would  survive  the  voyage.  He  censured,  witli  con- 
siderable severity,  the  inhuman  practice  of  expos- 
ing criminals,  destitute  of  proper  clothing,  whose 
health  is  delicate  and  precarious,  to  the  severities  of 
a long  and  dangerous  voyage.  He  wished  much  that 
the  practice  pursued  in  Portugal,  of  preparing,  by  a 
proper  course  of  discipline,  and  providing  with  suit- 
a.ble  clothing,  all  who  were  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, was  adopted  in  his  own  country  ; remarking 
with  considerable  feeling,  “ It  is  surely  disgraceful 
for  the  British  nation  to  be  surpassed  in  humanity 
by  any  of  its  neighbours.” 

Finding,  on  collating  his  papers,  that  he  wanted 
some  additional  information  respecting  the  prisons 
of  Kingston,  Hertford,  and  Chelmsford,  he  took  a 
trip  to  each  of  these  places.  On  the  21st  October 
he  was  at  Kingston,  on  the  23rd  at  Hertford,  and  on 
the  27th  at  Chelmsford.  Little  improvement  had 
been  made  in  either  of  the  two  former  prisons,  and 
tlie  county-bridewell  at  Chelmsford  was  most  dis- 
gracefully managed.  Several  prisoners  who  were 
sick  were  lying  on  the  bare  floors,  almost  without 
any  covering,  and  utterly  neglected.  Returning  to 
London  he  revisited,  on  the  31st,  the  new  gaol  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  where  a scene  of  wretchedness 
the  most  deplorable  presented  itself.  A fever  had  re- 
cently been  raging  in  the  prison,  of  which  some  of 
the  keepers  had  died  ; and  yet  no  step  had  been  taken 
to  remove  a number  of  prisoners,  who  were  uninfect- 
ed, to  another  place  of  confinement,  but  they  were 
left  to  the  impure  air  of  this  unhealthy  prison. 

Howard  had  now  completed,  in  some  degree  to 
his  satisfaction,  his  fourth  inspection  of  Eno-lish 
prisons,  besides  accumulating  considerable  addi- 
tional information  on  the  state  of  foreign  prisons. 
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the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  during  the 
years  1781-2-3.  A third  edition  of  his  original 
work,  and  a second  of  the  Appendix  were  now 
called  for ; and  having  arranged  the  additional 
matter  under  each  separate  head,  he  proceeded  to 
Warrington,  again  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  to  superintend  the  work  through 
the  press.  Howard  was  thankful  that  Providence 
had  enabled  him  to  travel  in  the  last  ten  years — the 
time  when  he  had  commenced  his  labours — more 
than  forty-two  thousand  miles,  to  alleviate  the  mi- 
series of  a numerous  class  of  individuals,  whose  suf- 
ferings had  been  well-nigh  overlooked.  But  instead 
of  attributing  to  himself  any  merit  for  these  exertions, 
he  devoutly  and  humbly  ascribed  all  the  glory  to  the 
Almighty,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  praise  of  all 
our  doings,  reverently  saying,  “ To  God  alone  be  all 
the  praise  of  my  exertions  : I do  not  regret  a moment 
the  loss  of  the  many  conveniences  of  life  which  I 
have  experienced,  but  bless  God  who  inclined  my 
mind  to  this  scheme,  and  who  has  strengthened  me 
thus  far  to  accomplish  it.” 

Tlie  superintendence  of  the  press  detained  Howard 
at  Warrington  near  four  months.  The  work  was 
now  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  bring  it  out  free  from  errors,  both  in  the 
statements  and  calculations.  The  additional  informa- 
tion increased  the  Appendix  nearly  a hundred  pages  ; 
and  the  whole  work  together  formed  a closely  printed 
quarto  volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages  : it 
was  illustrated  with  several  most  valuable  plates. 
When  the  work  was  completed  he  took  a number  of 
copies  with  him  to  London,  and  distributed  them 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  liberality,  than  on  the  for- 
mer occasion.  Among  other  distinguished  indivi- 
duals to  whom  he  presented  a copy,  was  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then  prince  bishop  of 
Osnaburgh  : he  had  been  introduced  to  the  young 
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prince  on  his  last  visit  to  that  place,  and  obtained 
from  him  a promise  that  he  would  inquire  into 
the  affair,  and  would  assure  him  the  cruelties  should 
be  abolished  when  he  came  of  age.  Aware  that  he 
might  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  Howard  in- 
geniously reminded  him  of  it,  by  fixing  the  ribbon  of 
the  elegantly  bound  copy  he  presented  to  the  prince, 
at  the  page  where  the  cruelties  were  described. 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  Howard  to  amelio- 
rate the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  had  procured  him 
the  veneration  and  respect  of  that  unhappy  class, 
and  given  him  an  extraordinary  influence  over  their 
minds ; all  regarding  him  as  their  best  and  dearest 
friend.  Of  this,  the  following  instance,  among  others, 
are  on  record  : — Ryland,  the  celebrated  engraver, 
who  was  executed  for  forgery,  had  seduced  a female 
servant  that  lived  opposite  to  him.  He  had  induced 
her  suddenly  to  quit  her  service,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  strictest  search  after  her,  she  could  never 
be  found.  Suspicion  attached  to  Ryland,  from  some 
slips  of  paper  -in  his  handwriting,  that  were  after- 
wards seen  in  her  room,  that  he  was  implicated  in 
the  affair.  Her  friends  repeatedly  applied  to  him  to 
inform  them  where  she  was,  but  to  no  effect;  all  he 
would  tell  them  was  that  she  was  well  provided  for. 
With  this  assurance  they  were  tolerably  satisfied  dur- 
ing  Ryland’s  prosperity ; but  on  his  commitment  for 
forgery,  they  became  increassingly  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  her  : still  he  obstinately 
refused  to  give  them  any  information.  The  time 
drew  near  for  his  execution  : in  this  emergency, 
one  of  her  friends  waited  on  Howard,  to  solicit  his 
aid  in  the  affair.  With  his  usual  kindness,  he  in- 
stantly undertook  the  task  ; promising  that  he  would 
m a few  hours  procure  the  information.  He  accord- 
ingly waited  on  Ryland,  who  disclosed  to  him  the 
secret,  informing  him  that  she  lived  in  a house  a 
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distance  from  London,  where  she  was  found  and 
restored  to  her  friends.  * 

On  the  same  authority  the  following  anecdote  is 
related,  illustrative  alike  of  the  influence  Howard 
had  over  the  prisoners’  minds,  and  of  his  own  fear- 
less courage,  under  circumstances  not  a little  alarm- 
ing. “ During  a serious  riot  at  the  Savoy,  (military 
prison  in  London,)  the  prisoners  had  killed  two  of 
their  keepers  ; and  such  was  their  rebellious  and 
furious  state,  that  no  one  dared  to  enter  among 
them.  At  this  dangerous  crisis  Howard  cheerfully 
volunteered  to  enter  their  prison,  though  earnestly 
dissuaded  from  it  by  his  friends.  In  vain  did  the 
keepers  urge  him  to  desist,  from  what  appeared  to 
them  a most  rash  step.  Nothing  could  intimidate 
him : he  determined  to  go,  though  he  knew  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  two  hundred  ruf- 
fians. No  sooner  did  he  appear  among  them,  than 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  mild,  benign  manner,  that 
they  immediately  listened  to  his  remonstrances ; re- 
presented, in  a reasonable  and  submissive  tone,  their 
grievances ; and  at  last  allowed  themselves  to  be 
quietly  reconducted  to  their  cells.” 

The  benevolent  labours  of  Howard  were  far  from 
pleasing  to  those  individuals  who  were  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  evils  which  he  sought  to  ex- 
pose and  correct.  These  mercenary  beings  did  every 
thing  in  their  power,  by  the  practice  of  deception,  to 
counteract  his  labours.  > Of  this  he  was  so  well 
aware,  that  their  efforts  at  concealment  generally 
proved  unsuccessful.  “ An  artifice,”  he  remarks, 
“ is  not  unfrequently  practised  by  gaolers  to  prevent 
a proper  examination  of  their  prisons.  When  a 
gentleman,  and  particularly  a magistrate,  has  come 
with  an  intention  to  visit  the  gaol,  the  keeper  has 
pretended  the  utmost  willingness  to  accompany  him ; 

* Browm’s  Life  of  Howard. 
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but  at  the  same  time  has  artfully  dropped  a hint 
that  he  fears  there  may  be  some  danger  in  it,  as  he 
is  apprehensive  that  the  fever  has  made  its  appear- 
ance among  the  prisoners.  Tlie  visitor,  alarmed, 
returns  thanks  for  the  kind  caution,  and  instantly 
leaves  the  house.  On  such  occasions  I have  always 
the  more  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a close  inspec- 
tion; and  have  generally  found  the  prison  very  dirty, 
much  out  of  order,  but  having  in  it  no  fever.” 

In  becoming  an  author  Howard  was  influenced 
by  the  same  benevolent  motives  that  had  prompted 
him  in  all  his  labours.  With  much  modesty,  he 
says,  “ A person  of  more  ability,  with  my  knowledge 
of  facts,  would  have  written  better ; but  the  object 
of  my  ambition  was  not  the  fame  of  an  author. 
Hearing  the  cry  of  the  miserable,  I devoted  my  time 
to  their  relief.  To  procure  it,  I made  it  my  business 
to  collect  materials,  the  authenticity  of  which  could 
not  be  disputed.  If  my  publication  should  be  the 
means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  my  countrymen 
to  this  important  national  concern,  of  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  poor  debtors  and  other  prisoners;  of 
procuring  for  them  cleanly  and  wholesome  abodes, 
and  exterminating  the  gaol-fever,  which  has  so  often 
spread  abroad  its  dreadful  contagion  ; of  abolishing, 
01  at  least  reducing  the  fees  of  clerks  of  assize,  and 
of  the  peace;  of  preventing  the  sale  of  licpiors  in 
prisons  ; of  checking  the  impositions  of  gaolers,  and 
the  extortion  of  bailiffs ; of  introducing  a habit  of 
industry  into  our  bridewells,  and  restraining  the 
shocking  debauchery  and  immorality  which  prevail 
in  our  gaols  and  other  prisons  ; if  any  of  these  bene- 
ficial consequences  shall  accrue,  I shall  be  happy  in 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  I have  not  lived  without 
doing  some  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  ; and  shall 
think  myself  abundantly  repaid  for  all  the  pains  I 
have  taken,  the  time  I have  spent,  and  the  hazards 
I have  encountered.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
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Howard  to  preserve  the  strictest  veracity  and  accu- 
racy in  all  his  statements.  To  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a mistake,  he  invariably  carried  with  him, 
into  every  prison  and  cell  he  visited,  a memorandum- 
book,  in  which  he  inserted  at  the  time  the  various 
particulars  he  thought  worthy  of  notice,  never  trust- 
ing to  his  memory  even  in  the  most  trivial  statement. 
On  no  occasion  did  he  rely  on  the  statements  of 
others.  Into  the  most  loathsome  dungeons  he  pene- 
trated himself,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  every  scene 
he  described.  If  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  respecting  any  prison,  or 
doubted  whether  his  statements  were  correct,  he 
revisited  it  till  he  was  assured  of  their  truth.  He 
concealed  many  details  of  horror,  from  the  most 
amiable  and  commendable  motives.  “ I could,”  he 
says,  “ if  I had  chosen,  have  filled  a volume  with  a 
variety  of  tortures  practised  in  Europe : but  although 
tlie  horrid  narrative  would  perhaps  have  insured  the 
rapid  sale  of  my  work,  I preferred  to  bury  in  silence 
such  shocking  scenes,  lest  I should  have  taught 
some  modes  of  torture  with  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted, and  have  induced  the  ferocious  to  intro- 
duce them  where  they  were  previously  unknown.” 
Having  now  given  to  the  world  a mass  of  most 
important  and  accurate  information,  on  a subject 
essentially  connected  with  good  government,  Howard 
returned  to  Cardington,  apparently  with  the  inten- 
tion there  to  end  his  days.  His  friends  were  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  again  enjoying  his  society,  of 
which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived ; having  felt 
the  loss  more,  as  he  corresponded  so  little,  owing  to 
his  extreme  aversion  to  letter-writing.  His  house 
was  now  always  open  to  the  reception  of  his  social 
circle,  as  it  had  been  previous  to  his  travels.  Num- 
bers visited  Cardington  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
walking  over  his  grounds,  which  they  were  kindly 
permitted  to  do.  These  were  neatly  laid  out,  and 
always  kept  remarkably  clean ; the  same  attention 
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being  paid  to  them,  by  his  express  orders,  during  his 
absence  as  when  he  was  at  home.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  in  them  that  merited  particular  cele- 
brity,  except  the  interest  they  excited  from  being  the 
property  ot  one  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity had  been  unparalleled.  The  servants  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  any  presents  from 
the  individuals  who  thus  sought  to  indulge  a laud- 
able curiosity.  Howard  having  a similar  aversion  to 
the  practice  of  giving  vails,  as  he  had  to  the  custom 
of  demanding  fees  of  the  poor  acquitted  prisoner. 

Howard  s pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  the  care  of  his  house  and  furni- 
ture in  his  absence,  was  now  his  most  intimate  friend, 
as  he  had  been  almost  his  only  correspondent.  The 
attachment  between  these  individuals  was  mutu- 
ally strong  and  cordial.  They  were  seldom  a day 
without  seeing  each  other.  Mr.  Smith  was  accus- 
tomed frequently  to  call  on  his  friend  for  a ride.  On 
these  occasions  Howard  had  no  greater  pleasure 
t lan  to  beguile  the  hours  till  he  knew  it  was  too  late 
or  his  friend  s dinner,  by  the  relation  of  some  most 
interesting  anecdotes  respecting  his  travels,  when  he 
would  playfully  remark  : “ I find,  friend  Smith,  that 
you  can  fast  as  long  as  I can ; and  now  you  must 
go  to  Cardmgton  and  spend  the  day  with  me,  as 
Mrs.  Smith  will  have  dined  long  before  now/'  Of- 
ten  has  Mr.  Smith  been  heard  to  declare,  that  the 
hours  he  spent  on  these  occasions  were  amono- 
the  happiest  Jof  his  life.  Howard  would  then 
freely  relate  the  various  incidents  of  his  travels,  the 
trials  he  had  undergone,  the  privations  he  had’  en- 
dured, the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  the  disappoint- 
ments he  had  met  with,  and  the  support  he  had  ex- 
perienced, in  a manner  the  most  delightful  and  en- 
gaging.  Many  days  of  such  happy  intercourse  with 
this  benevolent  being  did  Mr.  Smith  enjoy. 

Howard  continued  two  years  in  this  retired  situa- 
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tion,  occasionally  spending  some  weeks  in  London, 
at  his  house  in  Great  Ormond-street ; but  chiefly 
residing  at  Cardington.  His  liberal  heart  was 
continually  devising  liberal  things.  Nothing  af- 
forded him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  relief  of  those 
who  were  in  distress.  He  still  persevered  in  his 
abstemious  habits,  abstaining  entirely  from  the  use 
ol  animal  food.  Not  because  he  thought  it  impro- 
per, in  general  cases,  but  because  he  had  proved  that 
its  use  in  his  own  case  had  beclouded,  if  not  en- 
feebled, his  mind,  besides  producing  invariably  con- 
siderable irritability.  To  his  abstinence  from  it  he 
ascribed  the  calmness  of  his  temper,  and  that  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind  he  on  all  occasions  pos- 
sessed; which  was  such,  that  whatever  disastrous 
event  might  happen,  nothing  could  disconcert  or 
discompose  him.  He  had  thus  acquired  such  a 
command  over  his  feelings  that  he  could  cheerfully 
forego  every  comfort  that  was  likely  to  retard  his 
benevolent  schemes.  He  was  not  fastidious  in  his 
food,  but  could  relish  any  wholesome  vegetable  diet ; 
and  he  always  preferred  that  which  could  be  obtained 
with  the  least  trouble.  Still  his  table  was  regularly 
served  up,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  company,  with 
a regularity  and  a style  suited  to  his  rank  in  life,  and 
he  allowed  the  use  of  animal  food  to  all  his  do- 
mestics. 

Young  Howard  was  now  constantly  with  his  fa- 
ther. As  he  increased  in  years  he  became  a high- 
spirited  youth,  and  discovered  a taste  very  dissimilar 
to  that  of  his  parent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Howard  still  kept  him  at  too  great  a distance,  exact- 
ing obedience  to  his  injunctions,  less  from  a principle 
of  affection  than  of  authority,  joining  too  little  with 
him  in  familiar  and  interesting  conversation,  and 
denying  him,  too  rigorously,  that  liberty  to  which 
he  was  now  fairly  entitled.  This  arose  not  from  any 
want  of  affection  to  his  son.  Of  this  he  could  never 
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be  justly  charged.  He  had  taken  the  greatest  care 
to  place  him  at  those  schools  where  proper  attention 
would  be  paid  to  his  education  and  his  morals;  never 
acting  in  this  respect  without  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  But  the  idea  he  had  unhappily  formed  of 
parental  authority,  led  him,  not  unfrequently,  in  cor- 
recting his  son’s  temper,  to  suppress  the  strong  affec- 
tion he  felt  for  him,  lest  he  should  relax  the  discipline 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that  authority. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  difficulty  to  make  parental 
authority  and  parental  affection  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
never  permitting  the  latter  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the 
former,  nor  allowing  the  former  to  extinguish  the 
latter.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  augmented  when 
the  female  parent  is  removed.  A mother’s  tender- 
ness can  be  ill-supplied  by  a father.  The  winning 
graces  of  the  former  finds  the  way  directly  to  the 
heart  of  her  offspring,  and  melts  down  the  stubborn- 
ness of  perverseness  much  better  than  the  command- 
ing and  authoritative  tone  of  the  latter.  Nature 
seems  to  have  fitted  the  father  to  rule  his  offspring 
by  power,  the  mother  by  love.  Happy  is  it  where 
both  are  softened  into,  one  ; authority  is  then  never 
relaxed  by  affection,  nor  is  affection  diminished  by 
authority.  In  too  many  cases,  especially  in  our  day, 
affection  is  the  only  rule ; every  thing  else  is  over- 
looked. Of  this  evil  Howard  had  probably  seen  the 
bad  effects,  which  he  determined  to  avoid  : but  in 
doing  so  he  ran  into  another  extreme,  which,  thoufli 
not  equally  dangerous,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  never  to  be  commended. 

Much,  liowever,  as  Howard’s  error  in  bringing  up 
his  son  is  to  be  regretted,  it  can  never  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  youth’s  subsequent  ruin.  It  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  better  had  the  father  treated 
the  son  more  familiarly,  as  this  would  have  increased 
the  youth’s  attachment  to  his  parent : but  had  the 
same  causes  existed,  the  same  effects  would  have 
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followed.  Young  Howard’s  misconduct,  and  ulti- 
mate ruin,  were  owing  entirely  to  the  base  perfidy  of 
his  father’s  confidential  servant,  who  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  journeys.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
unsuspecting  confidence  which  he  knew  he  had  ac- 
quired over  Howard,  he  was  accustomed,  on  their 
visits  to  London,  which  were  now  frequent,  after  he 
knew  that  Howard  had  retired  to  bed,  either  to  please 
tlie  youth,  (into  whose  affections  he  had  ingratiated 
himself,)  or  to  indulge  his  own  base  desires,  to  intro- 
duce him  to  scenes  of  folly  and  dissipation  of  the 
worst  and  lowest  character.  With  such  secrecy 
was  this  practice  carried  on,  that  Howard  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  evil ; and  so  often  was 
it  repeated,  that  those  evil  habits  became  at  length 
confirmed,  which  led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  conse- 
quences the  most  disastrous. 

After  keeping  his  son  a year  at  home,  Howard 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  University  at  Edin- 
burgh, whither  he  accompanied  him  early  in  1785. 
He  was  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr. 
Blacklock,  in  whose  house  he  resided.  He  was  then 
a youth  of  a very  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
seemed  likely  to  sustain  a character  worthy  of  his 
father’s  reputation.  Howard  fondly  anticipated  the 
pleasure  he  should  derive  from  his  company  in  the 
evening  of  his  days;  little  suspecting  how  different  a 
scene  was  to  follow.  Unhappily  he  had  been  so 
completely  initiated  into  the  evil  practices  above 
adverted  to,  that  he  had  now  acquired  a confirmed 
vitiated  taste  ; and  being  under  less  restraint  than 
formerly,  he  indulged  it  as  far  as  he  could  with  de- 
cency, till  it  became  an  inveterate  habit.  To  such 
lengths  did  he  carry  his  excesses,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled, having  still  some  shame  left,  to  resort  to 
powerful  medicinal  preparations  to  prevent  detection. 
He  repeated  this  so  often,  that  its  effects  upon  his 
constitution  became  at  length  too  visible  to  be  con- 
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cealecl : symptoms  of  that  mental  aberration  began  to 
appear,  which  subsequently  issued  in  the  incurable 
disease  which  in  the  meridian  of  life  closed  his  un- 
happy career. 

These  inconsistencies,  with  the  invidious  remarks 
on  the  peculiarities  of  others,  in  which  young  How- 
ard too  frequently  indulged,  though  he  was  natu- 
rally of  a good  disposition,  caused  him  to  be  avoided 
by  his  fellow-students.  Destitute  of  companions, 
he  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  his  vicious 
courses.  Hence  his  career  of  vice  became  the  more 
rapid.  Tidings  of  his  conduct  having  at  length 
reached  Howard’s  ear,  he  immediately  determined 
to  remove  him  home  ; in  hopes,  that,  by  taking  him 
from  the  scene  of  liis  vices,  he  might  be  made  to  see 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  be  induced  to  pursue 
that  path  into  which  lie  had  been  so  anxious  to 
train  him.  He  was  accordingly  removed  to  Car- 
dington,  and  allowed  every  indulgence  that  could 
contribute  to  his  comfort.  But  all  this  proved  of  no 
avail.  The  same  servant  who  had  corrupted  him 
was  still  in  his  father’s  confidence,  and  still  abu.sed 
it  in  the  same  way  he  had  done  before,  on  all  con- 
venient occasions:  yet  could  not  Howard  be  per- 
suaded to  suspect  him,  though  frequent  hints  were 
given  him  to  that  effect,  by  his  faithful  domestics. 

The  profligacy  of  his  son  inflicted  a deep  wound 
on  Howard’s  mind,  and  filled  him  with  most  pain- 
ful apprehensions.  It  grieved  him  to  perceive  that 
the  hopes  he  had  fondly  cherished  of  his  reforma- 
tion were  entirely  groundless.  He  became  every 
day  more  dissipated,  and  less  attentive  to  parental 
admonition,  though  given  in  the  mildest  and  most 
affectionate  manner. 

At  length  to  sucli  an  alarming  degree  did  he  sink, 
that  he  openly  despised  his  father’s  advice,  though 
he  had  always  spoken  of  him  till  now,  with  the 
greatest  affection,  declaring,  even  in  his  wildest  mo- 
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merits,  that  he  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  the  son 
of  such  a parent.  This  undutiful  behaviour  was,  to 
Howard,  a most  cutting  stroke,  and  one  that  affected 
him  most  severely  ; but  such  was  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  for  him,  that  he  bore  with  meekness  every 
resentment.  Perceiving,  at  length,  that  no  good  was 
likely  to  result  from  his  continuance  at  home,  he  de- 
termined to  exert  the  little  remaining  authority  he 
had  over  him,  by  attempting  to  settle  him  comfort- 
ably in  the  university  at  Cambridge,  hoping  that  the 
respectable  company  to  which  he  would  be  intro- 
duced there,  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  his 
mind.  He  was  the  more  induced  to  place  him  there, 
as  he  would  be  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Robinson,  one  of  Howard’s  warmest  friends. 
Accordingly  he  accompanied  him  to  Cambridge,  and 
he  was  entered  a student  of  St.  John’s  College,  in 
the  summer  of  178.5. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Renewal  of  Howard's  philanthropic  labours— Under- 
takes to  visit  the  principal  lazarettoes  in  Europe— 
Sails  from  England  for  that  purpose — Is  forbidden 
to  enter  France — His  determination,  nevertheless,  so 
to  do— Singular  incident— Arrival  at  Lyons— Expe- 
dient adopted  to  avoid  detection — Reaches  Marseilles 
—Visit  to  the  lazaretto— Anecdote  of  a converted 
slave  Arrival  at  Nice — State  of  the  prisons  there — 
Inspects  the  Genoese  lazarettoes,  hospitals,  andprisons 
Passes  on  to  Pisa,  Florence  Rome,  Naples — Em- 
barks for  Malta — Sails  thence  for  Smyrna— Touches 
at  Zante— Arrival  at  Constantinople — State  of  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  in  that  city. 

Howard  s anxiety  on  his  son’s  account,  thou»h  it 
greatly  harassed  his  mind,  did  not  diminish  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  He  had 
always  deeply  regretted  the  havock  made  among 
mankind  by  tliat  devastating  scourge,  the  plague ; 
and  he  felt  surprised  that  nothing  had  been  done  in 
his  own  country  to  prevent  its  spread,  should  it  a°-ain 
appear  on  our  shores,  which  seemed  to  him  not°im- 
probable.  In  his  work  on  prisons  he  had  hinted 
that  if  some  traveller  would  furnish  plans  of  the 
principal  lazarettoes  in  Europe,  it  might  lead  to  the 
erection  of  similar  institutions  in  Eno-land.  But 
perceiving  that  no  notice  had  been  taken°of  this  siicr. 
gestion,  he  determined  to  undertake  the  work  hiin- 
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self : and  aware  that  it  would  expose  him  to  great 
danger,  he  resolved  to  perform  it  alone.  “ His  de- 
sign now,”  as  has  been  well  remarked,  “ was  proba- 
bly the  most  humane  and  benevolent  that  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  man,  being  no  less  than  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  devouring  pestilence.” 

Having  completed  his  preparations  for  this  ar- 
duous task,. and  provided  himself  with  a string  of 
suitable  inc|uiries,  drawn  up  by  his  kind  friends, 
Doctors  Aikin  and  Jebb,  to  elicit  information  from 
the  continental  physicians,  respecting  the  symptoms 
of  this  dreadful  disease,  and  the  best  means  of  its 
cure  and  prevention  ; he  embarked  for  Holland  to- 
wards the  close  of  November,  1785.  His  intention 
was  to  commence  his  labours  at  Marseilles,  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  government,  to  prevent  en- 
croachments upon  their  Levant  trade,  rendered  this 
extremely  difficult.  Aware  of  this,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  request  Lord  Carmarthen,  then  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  apply  for  permission  to 
the  French  authorities,  which  his  lordship  kindly 
promised  to  do,  and  undertook  to  forward  it  to  him 
in  Holland.  Howard  waited  the  arrival  of  this  docu- 
ment at  the  Hague  for  several  days,  and  at  length 
paid  a visit  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  shortly  after  received  his  lordship’s  letter, 
informing  him  that  the  French  had  not  only  peremp- 
torily refused  him  permission  to  visit  the  lazaretto  at 
Marseilles,  but  had  intimated  that  if  he  entered  their 
territory  at  all,  he  would  be  taken  up  and  committed 
to  the  Bastile. 

A threat  like  this  would  have  deterred  most  men 
from  any  further  pursuit  of  the  object,  but  it  had 
no  effect  on  Howard.  He  read  the  letter  to  his 
friend,  the  Doctor,  who  earnestly,  but  vainly,  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  making  any  further 
attempts  in  France;  assuring  him,  that  as  the  French 
were  now  aware  of  his  intention,  they  would  be  more 
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on  the  watch,  and  his  escape  would  be  impossible. 
All  the  Doctor  could  say  was  of  no  avail.  “ The  die  is 
cast,”  said  our  philanthropist,  with  noble  and  Chris- 
tian magnanimity,  “and  I am  determined  to  proceed, 
in  full  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Providence.” 
Acting  on  this  determination,  he  returned  to  the 
Hague,  and  proceeded  thence,  by  Dort  and  Antwerp 
to  Brussels,  where  he  booked  himself  in  the  diligence 
for  Paris.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  that  he  mio-ht 
avoid  detection,  he  took  the  precaution  to  sleep^ at 
an  obscure  inn,  a short  distance  from  the  posting- 
house,  having  first  engaged  a place  in  the  Lyons 
1 igence,  which  started  early  the  next  morning, 
urmg  the  night  the  following  singular  incident 
occurred.  He  retired,  as  was  his  usual  practice 
about  ten,  and  was  awoke  at  midnight  by  a violent 
knocking  at  his  room  door.  Somewhat  alarmed,  he 
started  up  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  Admission 
into  the  room  being  demanded,  he  immediately  un- 
fastened the  door  and  hastened  to  bed.  A man  with 
a huge  black  cloak,  having  his  hands  enveloped  in 
an  enormous  muff,  and  a sword  by  his  side,  accom- 
panied by  the  chambermaid  with/ti  light  in  each 
hand,  instantly  entered  the  room.  This  strange  figure 
authoritatively  asked  if  our  traveller’s  name  was  not 
H^'ard  ? “It  is,”  replied  he,  “ and  what  of  that  V' 

D • Brussels’  diligence  to 

Pans,  m company  with  a man  who  wore  a black 
wig  ? was  again  asked.  Howard  smartly  replied 
“that  he  paid  no  attention  to  such  trifles,  and  did 
not  like  to  be  thus  disturbed.”  On  which  his  un- 
welcome visitors  quitted  the  room.  Too  much 
alarmed  at  this  strange  incident  to  sleep,  he  arose 
and  prepared  for  his  journey.  He  remained  in  the 
house  till  near  the  time  fi.xed  for  starting,  when  lie 
quitted  It,  taking  his  small  portmanteau  with  him 
to  the  posting-house,  whence  the  diligence  was  to 
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start.  He  found  it  in  readiness,  and  taking  his  seat, 
set  off  without  interruption  to  Lyons. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  himself,  this  stage  of  his 
journey,  associated  with  intelligent  and  interesting 
fellow-passengers.  He  now  travelled  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  English  physician,  and  prescribed  succes- 
fully  for  a lady,  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was 
taken  ill  during  the  journey.  On  arriving  at  Lyons, 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, visiting  only  two  or  three  confidential  Protes- 
tant clergymen.  The  prisons  and  hospitals,  however, 
he  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  former  were  con- 
siderably improved  since  he  saw  them  last ; but  the 
latter  were  far  more  negligently  managed  than  before, 
except  the  general  hospital,  which  was  an  excellent 
institution , and  well-conducted . 

Quitting  Lyons  early  in  January,  1786,  Howard 
proceeded  to  Avignon.  On  inspecting  the  prison  in 
that  town,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  perceive  that  none 
of  the  prisoners  were  in  irons;  their  escape  was  pro- 
vided against  by  the  security  of  the  prison.  The 
hospital  was  an  excellent  institution,  well -managed, 
but  not  sufficiently  airy.  Howard  did  not  stop  here 
longer  than  was  really  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
object,  but  passed  on  rapidly  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  remained  five  days.  Here  he  only  made  himself 
known  to  an  excellent  Protestant  clergyman,  (Mr.‘ 
Durand,)  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  On  entering  his  house,  this  gentleman 
said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Howard,  I have,  till  now,  always 
been  most  happy  to  see  you,  and  most  unwilling  to  bid 
you  adieu;  but  I must  now  entreat  you  to  leave  France 
as  speedily  as  possible  ; your  enemies  are  searching 
for  you  in  every  direction.”  Still  could  not  Howard 
be  persuaded  to  leave  the  work  he  had  undertaken 
unfinished  ; nor  could  he  be  dissuaded  from  visiting 
the  prisons  and  hospitals,  though  his  principal  object 
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was  to  obtain  admission  into  the  lazaretto  : which  he 
found  situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  near  the  city,  at 
the  erid  of  the  bay,  fronting  the  south-west,  and  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  was  very 
spacious,  and  its  situation  rendered  it  very  commo- 
dious for  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  the  French 
in  the  Levant.  Besides  other  apartments,  there  were 
twenty-four  large  rooms,  some  below  and  some 
above  stairs,  all  opening  into  a spacious  gallery  : in 
each  room  were  closets  for  beds,  which  the  occupants 
were  requested  to  bring  with  them.  The  whole  formed 
a very  noble  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a double 
wall ; in  the  centre  was  the  governor’s  house,  and  a 
chapel  where  divine  service  was  regularly  performed. 

Howard  next  proceeded  to  Toulon,  to  inspect  the 
galleys  there.  To  avoid  detection  he  now  dressed 
in  the  highest  style  of  fashion,  and  thus  passed  safely 
unobserved.  Five  of  the  galleys  were  moored  near 
each  other,  in  which  near  sixteen  hundred  convicts 
were  confined.  Tliey  were  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
deserters,  smugglers,  and  thieves.  The  last  are  always 
branded  at  the  prison  where  they  were  condemned, 
previous  to  their  being  sent  to  the  galleys;  some  with 
the  initial  voleur  (thief ;)  others  with  gal.  on  the 
left  shoulder.  Each  one  is  compelled  to  wear  a cap, 
to  which  is  attached  a tin  plate  with  a number ; and 
the  caps  of  each  class  are  ot  different  colours,  grey, 
green,  and  red.  Some  of  the  convicts  had  been  con- 
fined forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty  years.  All  were 
loaded  with  chains,  and  many  very  heavily.  Some 
worked  at  their  own  trade,  but  the  greater  part  were 
employed  in  the  arsenal.  Divine  service  was  recu- 
mrly  performed,  and  mass  celebrated  ; which  all  were 
formerly  compelled  to  attend  ; but  Protestants  were 
now  permitted  to  be  absent. 

It  had  been  intimated  to  Howard  that  a convert 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  who  had  been  confined 
for  many  years,  and  whose  history  was  interesting. 
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was  among  the  convicts.  He  determined,  if  possible, 
to  find  him  out,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a correct  ac- 
count of  his  conversion.  After  a long  search  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  learned  from  him  that  his  name  was  Fran- 
cois Conde;  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys for  life,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  though  he 
was  lame  of  one  arm,  for  being  concerned  with  several 
other  boys  in  an  atfray  with  a gentleman  in  Paris, 
who  had  lost  his  gold-headed  cane;  and  that  he  had 
been  more  than  forty  years  in  the  galleys.  Howard 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  change  his  religion.  He 
replied,  that  after  he  had  been  in  the  galleys  about 
five  years,  he  providentially  procured  a Bible.  He 
could  not  then  read,  but  being  anxious  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  he  determined  to  learn. 
The  result  was,  that  after  a close,  attentive  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
religion  he  had  been  taught  was  unscriptural.  He 
immediately  publicly  renounced  it,  and  ably  de- 
fended his  sentiments  on  all  suitable  occasions. 
VVith  the  change  of  his  sentiments  a correspondent 
alteration  in  his  conduct  took  place.  He  had  many 
years  adorned  his  profession  in  his  very  lowly  sphere, 
and  was  highly  respected  by  his  officers  and  fellow- 
convicts,  as  a humble,  modest,  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. The  infirmities  of  age  had  now  crept  upon 
him ; and  his  only  employment  was  to  make  and 
tune  some  homely  musical  pipes  for  sale.  Of  these 
Howard  brought  away  with  him  a few  ; doing  him- 
self, at  the  same  time,  the  pleasure  of  rewarding  the 
maker  bountifully,  in  token  of  the  admiration  he  felt 
for  his  character. 

Howard  now  felt  anxious  to  get  safe  out  of  France, 
having  learnt  that  the  strictest  search  after  him  was 
still  made.  To  return  by  land  without  detection, 
seemed  impossible;  and  as  his  friend  Mr.  Durand 
thought  it  would  be  most  rash  to  make  the  attempt, 
he  determined  to  sail,  if  a passage  could  be  procured, 
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to  Nice.  After  waiting  four  days  at  Toulon,  he  at 
length  prevailed  on  a captain,  who  had  put  in  there 
wind-bound,  by  the  offer  of  a liberal  sum,  to  take  him 
to  tl;at  port.  He  accordingly  went  on  board,  and  they 
got  under  weigh ; but  had  scarcely  cleared  the  harbour 
when  they  encountered  a foul  wind,  which  drove 
them  to  the  small  island  ol  Port  Crosce.  Here  they 
were  detained  some  days ; and  Howard’s  curiosity 
led  him  to  inspect  the  castle  which  stands  upon  its 
summit,  where  he  found  an  old  baronial  circular 
prison,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  the  descent 
into  wdiich  was  by  a ladder,  through  a small  stone 
aperture.  The  ladder  was  drawn  up  when  the  pri- 
soner had  descended  ; and  it  was  then  a most 
secure,  but  a dreadful  place  of  confinement.  As 
this  prison  resembled  most  others  in  the  barbarous 
ages,  when  security  only  was  regarded,  Howard  took 
an  exact  drawing  of  it,  with  which  he  illustrated  his 
work. 

After  a tedious  passage,  Howard  arrived  safe  at 
Nice,  not  a little  thanktul  that  he  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  police.  Whether  it  was 
really  the  intention  ol  the  French  government  to 
have  taken  him,  or  whether  they  only  meant  to  inti- 
midate him  by  threats,  cannot  certainly  be  known. 
Some  have  said,  that  his  apprehensions  were  on  this 
occasion  imaginary  ; but  that  the.  French  were  averse 
to  his  visits,  especially  after  the  exposure  he  had  made 
of  the  Bastile,  cannot  be  doubted  ; nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  they  issued  a prohibition  and  a threat. 
Probably  they  imagined  that  this  would  answer  every 
purpose  without  further  proceedings,  especially  as 
their  prohibition  came  through  so  high  a quarter. 
Had  they  known  that  Howard’s  courage  would  have 
urged  him  to  persevere  in  face  of  all  danger,  they 
would  perhaps  have  taken  more  decided  steps; 
his  e.scape  would  then  scarcely  have  been  possi- 
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ble.  But  his  conduct  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same.  It  is  certain  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
firmly  believed  that  the  most  diligent  search  was 
made  for  him,  and  that  his  escape  was  owing  to  the 
care  of  an  overruling  Providence.  His  opinion  of 
this  nation,  which  he  now  appears  to  have  deter- 
mined never  more  to  visit,  is  thus  briefly  expressed  : 
“ I have  taken  a final  leave  of  a perfidious,  jealous, 
and  unjust  nation.  Some  individuals  among  them  I 
esteem.  Their  government  I dislike ; their  national 
character  I detest.”  Still  there  were  many  things 
among  the  French  of  which  he  highly  approved  : one 
was  their  excellent  and  well-regulated  police. 

Shortly  after  Howard’s  arrival  at  Nice,  he  thus 
writes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith.  “ I persuade  myself 
that  a line  to  acquaint  you  I am  safe,  and  well  out  of 
France,  will  give  you  pleasure.  I had  a nice  and 
most  difficult  part  to  act.  The  character  I assumed 
was  that  of  an  English  doctor  ; and  perhajis,  among 
the  number  of  empirics,  I did  as  little  mischief  as  any. 
I never  dined  or  supped  in  public,  and  only  entrusted 
the  secret  of  my  visit  to  the  French  Protestant  min- 
isters. Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  at  Toulon 
for  my  welfare,  that  last  Sunday  week,  while  the 
whole  congregation  were  assembled  for  worship,  they 
were  much  alarmed  for  my  safety  by  an  individual 
coming  in  very  late  to  the  meeting,  supposing  I had 
been  found  out  by  my  pursuers.  I inspected  the  ar- 
senal twice,  a privilege  never  permitted  to  Englishmen. 
Here  I saw  a slave  who  for  thirty-six  years  has  pub- 
licly professed  himself  a Protestant.  He  is  a sensible, 
good  man  ; of  an  unexceptionable,  and  even  amiable 
character.  I am  bound  this  week  to  Genoa,  and  then 
to  Leghorn,  where  a lazaretto  has  been  recently  built. 

I assure  you,  that  to  pursue  this  new  attempt  of  mine, 
which  I know  you  will  not  treat  as  wild  or  chimeri- 
cal, requires  a steadiness  not  easily  to  be  shaken.  I 
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write  tin's  with  my  windows  open,  in  full  view  of  an 
orange-grove,  though  the  mountains,  whicli  I can 
see  at  a great  distance,  are  covered  with  snow.” 

Howard  only  remained  at  Nice  a sufficient  time 
to  enable  him  to  inspect  the  prisons,  and  some  rooms 
near  the  water,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  galley- 
slaves  were  confined.  The  former  were  spacious, 
and  not  ill-managed.  Beds  and  bedding  were  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  not  put  in 
irons  except  as  a punishment  for  any  riotous  or 
disorderly  conduct.  The  slaves  looked  healthy, 
though  the  place  of  their  confinement  was  dirty. 
They  were  constantly  employed  in  clearing  the  har- 
bour, and  in  making  such  improvements  in  it  as  were 
tliought  desirable.  On  his  way  to  Genoa,  he  stopped 
at  Savona  to  inspect  an  hospital  there,  which  was 
well-regulated,  and  under  the  care  of  a skilful  and 
humane  physician. 

Early  in  February  he  reached  Genoa,  and  imme- 
diately visited  the  lazaretto,  an  extensive  and  noble 
budding,  standing  by  itself  near  the  sea,  not  far 
distant  from  the  city.  It  is  built  on  a regular  plan  ; 
the  centre  row  equally  dividing  the  areas,  which  are 
three  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  twenty-five.  At  the 
entrance  is  a guard-room,  and  a spacious  bakehouse. 
Towards  the  areas  are  many  vaulted  rooms  for  pas- 
sengers, which  open  into  a corridor,  where  there  are 
doors  to  separate  those  belonging  to  different  ships. 
These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  fourteen,  and  very 
lofty.  On  one  side  there  are  ten,  and  on  the  other 
eleven.  Each  room  has  two  opposite  windows, 
with  iron  bars  and  shutters,  but  not  glazed.  On 
the  second  floor,  there  are  ranges  of  warehouses 
having  a window  only  in  front.  To  these  there  are 
spacious  brick  ascents  on  the  outside,  on  which 
bales  of  cotton  are  opened  and  aired.  Above  this 
are  thirty-six  rooms  in  front,  besides  twelve  for  the 
governor's  family.  In  the  front  are  three  towers 
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or  balconies,  one  in  the  centre,  the  others  at  each 
end.  That  in  the  centre  is  for  the  governor,  from 
the  windows  of  which  he  has  a full  view  of  the  areas 
and  corridors.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  a 
chapel,  behind  which  are  two  noble  rooms,  each  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  by  twenty-five  feet.  A fine 
stream  of  fresh  water,  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
is  conducted  through  the  establishment,  greatly  to 
its  advantage.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a double 
wall,  and  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  is  used 
as  a burying-ground  for  Protestants.  A large  gar- 
den adjoins  the  lazaretto,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  it ; but  which  was  now  sold,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  if  any  epidemic  disease  should  prevail  in 
the  city,  and  the  ground  be  wanted  for  tents,  it 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Howard  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  ma- 
gistrates for  admission  into  this  noble  institution, 
and  for  permission  to  take  copies  of  its  plans  and 
elevations,  with  engravings  of  which  he  embellished 
his  work  on  lazarettoes.  The  great  hospital  in  this 
city  came  next  under  his  inspection;  the  principal 
portion  of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  find,  occupied  by  a 
convent  of  only  ten  friars.  The  convent  was  so 
situated  that  it  prevented  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  sick  wards ; and  by  this  means,  in  Howard’s 
opinion,  occasioned  the  death  of  more  pauents  an- 
nually than  double  the  number  of  friars.  This  hos- 
pital was  adorned  by  statues  of  its  benefactors,  which 
are  placed  in  diflPerent  positions,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  bequests.  “ Many  are  placed,”  says 
Howard,  “ standing  ; but  the  gift  of  a thousand 
crowns  entitles  to  a chair.  I observed  one  with  one 
of  its  feet  under  the  chair : the  reason  of  which  I 
was  informed  was,  that  the  benefactor  had  only  con- 
tributed ninety  thousand  crowns.  These  statues 
were  injurious,  and  only  formed  a harbour  for  the 
dust;  and  the  ambition  of  having  their  statues  placed 
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here  had  been  ruinous  to  many  families.  From  a 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  patients,  I wish  only  to 
see  plain  white  walls  in  Irospitals,  and  no  article  of 
ornamental  furniture  introduced.” 

Alter  visiting  another  excellent  lazaretto  belonging 
to  the  Genose,  situated  on  a rising  ground  at  Varig- 
nano,  near  the  gulph  of  Spezia,  with  a beautiful  en- 
graved view  and  plan  of  which  his  work  is  illustrated, 
Howard  sailed  for  Leghorn,  whither  he  had  a plea- 
sant passage,  and  arrived  the  last  week  in  February. 
Here  was  a lazaretto  newly  erected,  and  two  others  ; 
all  ot  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the  governor, 
who  accompanied  him,  he  was  enabled  to  inspect. 
Ships  with  the  plague  on  board,  instead  of  being 
chased  away,  or  burnt,  as  was  the  practice  in  many 
places,  were  received  here;  and  their  passengers  and 
crews  treated  with  the  most  humane  attention,  while 
every  thing  belonging  to  them,  with  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels,  were  kept  in  perfect  order.  Every 
effort  had  been  made,  by  the  express  directions  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  to  make  these  lazarettoes  as  complete 
as  possible.  To  obtain  the  best  information,  he  had 
despatched  an  individual  to  the  Levant  to  enquire 
into  their  construction  and  regulation.  The  result 
of  these  exertions  was,  that  they  were  now  the  best 
institutions  ot  the  kind  in  Europe. 

On  reinspecting  the  prison  and  hospital  in  this 
city,  Howard  was  pleased  to  find  them  managed  with 
the  same  humane  attention  as  on  his  former  visit. 
The  Grand  Duke  happening  to  be  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  Howard’s  visit,  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  him.  But  such  was  the  eagerness  of  our 
philanthropist  to  prosecute  his  labours,  that  he  po- 
litely declined  this  honour,  because,  without  advanc- 
ing the  objects  of  his  visit,  it  would  have  occasioned 
him  the  loss  of  some  hours ; and  might,  perhaps, 
have  deprived  him  of  a speedy  conveyance  to  Pisa, 
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the  opportunities  of  conveyance  thither  being  few 
and  uncertain.  It  would  have  afforded  Howard  no 
small  pleasure  to  have  spent  some  hours  in  conver- 
sation with  a prince  of  a taste  so  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  whom  he  had  designated  as  “ the  true 
father  of  his  people.”  But  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
gratification  that  was  likely  to  impede  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  nobly  denied  himself. 

The  hospital  at  Pisa,  whither  Howard  next  pro- 
ceeded, was  an  excellent  institution.  There  was  an 
elegance  about  the  women’s  ward,  with  which  he 
was  delighted.  It  was  furnished  with  iron  grated 
doors  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  These 
commanded  a prospect  into  a beautiful  botanic 
garden,  and  made  tiie  scene  extremely  interesting. 
On  his  return  from  this  institution  he  immediately 
set  off  for  Florence,  where  he  arrived  early  in  March. 
In  all  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  this  city  he  had 
the  gratification  to  find  considerable  improvements 
had  been  made  since  his  last  visit.  A house  of 
correction,  on  an  excellent  plan,  had  recently  been 
built,  which  was  under  the  most  humane  manage- 
ment. The  Grand  Duke  had  ordered  a copy  of  his 
new  code  of  criminal  laws  to  betaken  and  presented 
to  Howard,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  pleased. 
They  were  wise  and  salutary  enactments,  and  evinced 
a sincere  desire,  on  the  part  of  their  author,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  people. 

After  remaining  several  days  at  Florence,  Howard 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  reinspected  the  prisons  in 
the  imperial  city,  which  had  undergone  some  im- 
provement. The  noble  hospital  of  St.  Michele,  the 
examination  of  which  occupied  him  two  mornings, 
he  regretted  to  find  much  neglected,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  inattention  of  the  inspectors.  A different 
scene  presented  itself  in  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  women,  to  which  the  reigning 
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pope  devoted  much  of  his  attention.  “ About  this,” 
says  Howard,  “ there  was  a neatness,  economy,  and 
industry,  which  afforded  pleasure  to  every  visitor. 
Hearing  that  Howard  was  in  the  city,  the  pope  inti- 
mated a wish  to  see  liim.  A private  interview  was 
accordingly  appointed,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  humiliating,  and  in  Howard’s  "opinion  impious 
ceremonies  usually  practised  when  his  holiness  was 
approached,  would  be  all  dispensed  with.  The  in- 
terview was  mo.st  agreeable  to  both  parties;  and,  on 
taking  leave,  such  \vasthe  pope’s  regard  for  Howard, 
that  he  laid  his  hands  on  our  philanthropist’s  head 
and  blessed  him;  pleasantly  remarking:  “ I know 
you  Englishmen  do  not  regard  such  things  as  these; 
but  the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely given,  can  do  you  no  harm.”  This  affectionate 
testimony  of  respect  from  a venerable,  though  mis- 
taken, old  man,  was  doubtless  justly  appreciated  by 
Howard. 

From  Rome  our  indefatigable  traveller  proceeded 
to  Naples,  and  reinspected  the  prisons  and  hospitals 
m that  city.  Tliey  had  undergone  scarcely  any 
alteration  since  he  saw  them  eight  years  before.  The 
lazaretto  here  was  small,  and  not  well-conducted, 
too  little  attention  being  paid  to  passengers  and 
shipping  under  quarantine.  Howard  embarked  here 
for  Malta,  where  he  arrived  the  30th  March,  1786, 
after  a very  rough  and  dangerous  voyage.  So  tre- 
mendous a storm  beat  upon  the  vessel  for  some 
hours,  that  the  captain  and  crew  all  thought  she 
must  have  foundered  ; but  they  were  mercifully  pre- 
served, and  reached  their  port  in  safety.  On  their 
passage  they  had  a fine  view  of  the  lazaretto  at 
Messina,  and  could  see  the  ruins  made  by  the  recent 
dreadful  earthquake.  Howard  regretted  that  he 
could  not  visit  it ; but  the  state  of  the  weatlier 
made  it  impracticable.  The  English  consul  at  Tri- 
este, however,  hearing  that  Howard  wished  much 
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for  the  plan  of  this  lazaretto,  very  obligingly  sent 
it  him,  and  Howard  published  an  accurate  engraving 
of  it  in  his  work. 

Being  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation 
trom  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Naples,  to  the  grand  master,  Howard  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  into  the  prisons  and 
hospitals.  The  former  were  small,  dirty,  and  ill- 
managed  ; the  cruelties  of  the  torture  had  recently 
been  inflicted  on  a Turk  to  such  a degree  that  mor- 
tification had  ensued.  The  hospitals,  though  large, 
were  in  an  equally  neglected  state.  “ I observed,” 
says  Howard,  “ that  the  physician  in  going  his 
rounds  was  obliged  to  keep  his  handkerchief  to  his 
face  : the  wards  were  all  so  dirty,  as  to  make  it  need- 
ful to  perfume  them  ; the  use  of  perfume  I always 
reckon  a proof  of  inattention  to  cleanliness  and  air, 
and  this  inattention  struck  me  here  very  forcibly. 
Tlie  number  of  patients  admitted  into  these  hospitals, 
during  the  three  weeks  1 was  at  Malta,  was  above 
five  hundred  ; they  were  attended  to  by  the  most 
ragged,  dirty,  unfeeling,  and  inhuman  individuals  I 
ever  saw.  On  one  of  my  visits  I found  them  amusing 
themselves  with  the  incoherent  exclamations  of  a 
delirious  and  dying  patient.  The  horses  and  mules 
of  the  grand  master,  kept  in  an  adjoining  building, 
were  taken  much  greater  care  of,  and  were  attended 
to  by  a greater  number  of  individuals,  all  of  whom 
looked  decent  and  clean.  I cannot  help  adding, 
that  in  the  centre  of  each  range  of  stables  a fountain 
was  constantly  running  into  a stone  basin ; but  in 
the  hospital,  though  there  was  a place  for  a fountain, 
there  was  no  water.” 

The  hospital  for  females,  which  Howard  next  in- 
spected, was  the  most  filthy  for  women  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  foundling-hospital  was  under  better  ma- 
nagement, but  the  children  who  resided  in  the  house 
looked  pale  and  delicate,  chiefly  because  their  sleep- 
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ing’  rooms  were  too  confined,  and  no  play-ground 
was  provided.  - The  two  poor-houses  which  Howard 
inspected,  he  was  pleased  to  find  on  the  whole  well- 
conducted.  Near  to  these  was  the  singular  convent, 
Cassa  della  Manrisa,  founded  by  a Spanish  prince, 
where  travellers,  on  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  house,  might  be  accommodated  with  board  and 
lodging  at  a very  trifling  expense.  “ I spent,”  says 
Howard,  “ part  of  two  days  in  this  religious  retreat, 
and  found  all  still,  quiet,  and  agreeable.  Over  the 
door  of  each  room  is  a picture  of  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  piety.  The  windows  commanded 
a fine  view  of  the  garden  : the  refectory  is  a beautiful 
hall,  painted  with  subjects  from  Scripture  history  : 
the  church  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  three 
priests  reside  constantly  on  the  spot.” 

During  Howard’s  continuance  here  he  had  several 
interviews  with  the  grand- master.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  prince  asked  him  for  his  frank  and  candid 
opinion  of  the  prisons  and  hospitals  he  had  visited  in 
his  dominions,  on  which,  with  his  accustomed  open- 
ness, he  undisguisedly  declared  them  to  be  in  a very 
wretched  state,  mentioned  several  particulars  to  prove 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  intimated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  his  highness  would  occasionally  conde- 
scend merely  to  walk  through  them  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  He  perceived  that  the  freedom  of 
his  remarks  were  not  quite  relished  ; but  was  grati- 
fied to  learn,  on  subsequently  visiting  the  hospitals, 
that  they  had  not  been  without  their  use,  oreater  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
the  patients. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter,  written  by 
Howard  to  an  esteemed  friend,  dated,  Malta,  9th 
April,  1786,  will  show  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
Hme  “ One  effect  of  my  visit  to  the  lazarettoes  I 
find  to  be  a heavy  pain  across  my  forehead  ; but  this 
always  leaves  me  about  an  hour  after  I come  from 
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these  places.  I am  now  bound  for  Zante  and  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople  : we  have  here  many  Turks  who 
give  the  most  unfavourable  accounts  of  these  places. 
Being  quite  alone  I have  need  to  summon  all  my 
courage  and  resolution.  You  will  say  it  is  a great  un- 
dertaking, and  one  very  liable  to  a fatal  miscarriage  : 
so  it  is,  but  I rhust  adopt  the  motto  of  a Maltese  baron 
— Non  nisi  per  ardua.  I will  not  suspect  you  to  be 
among  those  who  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild 
and  chimerical.  It  was  said  by  many,  that  my  for- 
mer attempt  would  produce  no  real  or  lasting  advan- 
tage ; but  I still  persevere,  ‘ through  evil  report  and 
good  report,’  often  (as  I am  now  fully  aware)  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.  In  the  words  of  Br.  Doddiidge,  I 
can  declare  that  ‘ I have  no  hope  either  in  what  I 
have  been,  or  whatl  have  done.’  Yet  is  there  a hope 
set  before  me  j my  sole  trust  is  in  Christ,  and  in  him 
I have  strong  consolation.  It  has  given  me  pain  to 
see  inscribed  in  large  gold  letters,  in  almost  all  the 
churches,  Induhjentia  plcnaria;  and  on  the  canvas 
or  stone  in  the  streets,  over  the  crucifixes,  Qui  eluci- 
dant  me  vitam  eternam  habehunt ; while  many  poor 
deluded  creatures,  some  almost  naked  and  half- 
starved,  were  dropping  their  contributions  into  the 
boxes.  In  many  instances,  God  has  disappointed 
my  fears,  and  exceeded  my  hopes.  I am  thankful 
to  him  for  the  enjoyment  ot  good  health,  with  calm 
and  steady  spirits.  Remember  me  to  any  of  my 
friends,  and  give  me  ashare  in  your  serious  moments. 

The  lazaretto  at  Malta,  situated  on  a peninsula 
near  the  city,  Howard  carefully  inspected.  It  had 
originally  been  small  and  ill-adapted  to  answer  any 
, useful  purpose;  but  so  many  additions  had  been 
made  to  it,  that  it  was  now  capable  of  containing  the 
cargoes  and  crews  of  six  or  seven  vessels,  and  lyas 
an  excellent  institution.  Two  kinds  of  quarantine 
was  performed  by  ships  at  this  port  the  petty  and 

the  great.  The  former  lasts  only  eighteen  davs ; the 
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latter  forty,  and  sometimes  cigdity,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Separate  places  of  land- 
ing are  provided,  the  former  being  near  the  health- 
office,  the  latter  near  the  lazaretto. 

It  was  several  days  from  the  time  that  Howard 
wished  to  leave  this  port,  before  he  could  meet  with 
a vessel  bound  for  Smyrna.  He  however  procured 
one  at  length,  and  embarked  on  the  20th  April.  His 
course  now  was  one  of  such  extraordinary  peril  that 
nothing  but  the  most  implicit  trust  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  could  have  prompted  him  to 
persevere.  But  he  determined,  if  possible,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  ascertain  more  correctly  the 
nature,  progress,  and  cure  of  that  disease,  than  he 
had  yet  been  able  to  do,  even  at  the  risk  of  falling 
himself  a victim  to  its  fury.  During  the  voyage, 
the  captain  put  into  Zante,  a Turkish  port.  Vessels 
coming  here  from  any  part,  except  the  Barbary  coast 
and  the  Levant,  are  not  subjected  to  quarantine,  but 
the  passengers  are  permitted  to  pass*  into  the  city. 
The  health-office,  where  the  depositions  of  the  cap- 
tains, as  they  arrive,  are  taken,  is  by  the  water-side, 
and  adjoins  the  city.  There  were  two  lazarettoes 
here,  about  a mile  from  the  city;  an  old,  and  a new 
one : Howard  inspected  them  both,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  one  that  had  been  newly  erected. 
He  visited  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  but  found  no- 
thing in  them  worthy  of  remark. 

After  waiting  at  Zante  for  a few  days,  a fair  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  the  vessel  had  a pleasant  run  to 
Smyrna,  where  Howard  arrived  about  the  16th  May. 
Taking  with  him  an  interpreter,  whom  he  engaged 
for  the  purpose,  he  immediately  applied  for  admission 
into  the  prisons  and  hospitals.  He  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  there  were  much  fewer  cases  of  the  plague 
m the  town  than  he  had  expected.  At  the  gate  of  the 
puncipal  prison  sat  three  Turks,  carelessly  smoking 
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their  pipes,  from  whom,  on  Howard  s first  applica- 
tion for  admission,  he  received  a surly  refusal;  but 
on  being  told  by  his  interpreter  that  he  was  a phy- 
sician, they  instantly  allowed  him  to  enter,  and 
treated  him  with  due  respect.  Tliis  prison  was  situ- 
ate near  the  sea,  and  consisted  only  of  two  rooms 
and  a court : but  so  speedily  is  justice  executed 
here,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  crowded.  “ One  of 
the  prisoners,”  says  Howard,  “ was  a young  man 
who  had  been  so  severely  bastinadoed  that  he  was 
much  swelled  from  head  to  foot ; and  it  was  haidly 
thought  he  could  recover.  I advised  him  to  bathe 
in  the  sea ; to  apply  salt  and  vinegar  to  his  feet. 
In  the  use  of  these  means,  with  the  addition  of  some 
cooling  aperient  I gave  him,  he  rapidly  recoveied , and 
I acquired  a credit  which  made  the  keepers,  in  all 
my  subsequent  visits,  particularly  attentive  to  rne. 

The  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Venetians,  the  Italians, 
the  French,  with  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  have  each  a 
hospital  in  this  city ; all  of  which  Howard  visited. 
Most  of  them  were  excellent,  and  some  admirable 
institutions.  That  belonging  to  the  Greeks  was  spa- 
cious, commodious,  and  airy ; containing  seveia 
wards  specially  for  the  plague,  which  were  seldom 
without  patients.  With  the  excellent  governor  of 
the  Italian  hospital,  who  had  formerly  been  ill  of  tie 
plague,  Howard  was  much  pleased.  He  obtained 
from  him  much  important  information.  He  had 
made  a vow,  when  suffering  under  the  disease,  which 
he  faithfully  kept,  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
assiduously  attend  upon  others  m similar  circum- 
stances. Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  watched  over  patients  suffering  under  tins 
malignant  distemper.  The  result  was,  that  of  t ose 
who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  number  that  recovered  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  deaths. 
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Howard  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity  afforded 
him  while  in  this  city,  of  attending  divine  service  in 
the  chapel  of  the  English  factory,  and  he  was  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy  chaplain  per- 
formed the  service.  Adverting  to  this  circumstance, 
he  censures  the  practice  of  too  many  of  our  ambas- 
sadors, when  they  quit  their  native  shore,  in  a man- 
ner alike  honourable  to  his  fidelity  and  his  Christian 
character.  “ I cannot  forbear  to  mention,”  he  writes, 
‘‘  what  appears  to  me  a secret  source  of  contagious 
irreligion,  that  most  of  our  ambassadors  have  no 
chapels,  nor  any  religious  service  in  their  houses. 
With  pain  I have  observed  on  Sundays  many  of  our 
young  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  to  fill  eminent 
stations  in  life,  instructed  in  their  houses,  by  exam- 
ple at  least,  (especially  in  Roman-catholic  countries,) 
to  make  the  Lord  s-day  a season  of  diversion  and 
amusement.  How  have  I been  mortified  by  the 
comparison,  when,  after  calling  at  their  hotels,  I 
have  seen,  on  my  return,  the  chapels  of  the  Spanish 
and  French  ambassadors  crowded.” 

Howard’s  kindness  and  humanity,  with  his  reputed 
rnedical  skill,  had  secured  him  the  respect  of  all  the 
civil  officers  in  the  city.  All  were  anxious  to  give 
him  as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  their 
customs.  They  invited  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  ac- 
company the  “ Cadi"  (weight-surveyor,)  into  the 
city;  which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  witnessed 
their  very  summary,  but  not  very  humane  method 
of  punishing  tradesmen  who  kept  short  weights 
‘‘  One  morning,”  says  Howard,”  “ I attendecf  the 
Oadi,  and  other  officers  of  the  public,  when  they 
visited  the  shops,  and  examined  the  weights  and 
the  quality  of  the  bread  sold.  All  false  aud’lio-ht 
weights  they  cut  and  carried  away.  Such  of  the 
shopkeepers  as  were  judged  to  be  delinquents,  were 
eitfier  sent  to  prison  or  immediately  bastinadoed  ; 
tliat  IS,  laid  on  their  backs,  to  receive  a certain 
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number  of  strokes  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Cadi.  I was  informed  that  a per- 
son had  received  irom  four  to  five  hundred  , but 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  to  survive  a much 
smaller  number.  Such  hasty  execution  of  what  is 
called  justice  is  highly  improper,  and  very  cruel. 
The  terror  which  appeared  in  the  countenances  of 
all  the  shopkeepers  at  these  times,  implied  that  the 
innocent  might  suffer  with  the  guilty;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  this  should  not  sometimes 
happen,  especially  as  the  Cadi,  who  orders  and 
superintends  these  punishments,  continues  only  in 
office  one  year,  and  is  often  young  and  inexpe- 


rienced.” . 1 • 

Howard  embarked  for  Constantinople  m a mise- 
rable Turk’s  boat,  about  the  30th  May,  and  arrived 
safe  in  six  days.  He  continued  in  this  city  a month, 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  from  frequently  visit- 
ino-  the  hospitals  and  pest-houses,  where  individuals 
were  constantly  dying  of  the  plague  ; but  he  pro- 
videntially escaped  the  infection.  The  celebrity  he 
had  acquired  in  Smyrna  as  a physician,  followed 
him  here,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  him  m the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  making  way  for  his  admission 
into  every  hospital,  and  affording  him  increased 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  the  information  it 
was  his  wish  to  obtain.  Such  was  his  reputation 
in  this  respect,  that  he  was  called  to  ^sit  the 
daughter  of  a Turk  high  in  office  at  the 
Porte,  whom  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  Turkish 
physicians  had  not  been  able  to  rehevm  The  medi- 
cine he  prescribed  had  the  desired  effect  and  she 
very  rapidly  recovered.  Overjoyed  at  the  result, 
her  delighted  parent  generously  offered  Howard  two 
thousand  sequins,  nearly  £900,  which  he  respect- 
fully, but  positively  refused  to  accept : stating,  that 
he  never  took  money,  but,  that  if  a few  grapes  from 
the  crarden  could  be  conveniently  spared,  they  would 
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be  acceptable.  Astonished  at  conduct  so  disinte- 
rested, and  at  the  moderation  of  Howard’s  request, 
the  Turk  instantly  gave  orders  that  a liberal  supply 
of  the  finest  fruit  should  be  sent  him  daily,  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  the  city. 

On  inspecting  the  prisons  in  this  capital,  Howard 
found  them  much  more  humanely  conducted  than 
he  had  anticipated.  They  were  remarkably  still  and 
quiet ; a circumstance  for  which  he  could  not  easily 
account,  till  he  was  informed  that  water  was  the 
only  beverage  allowed ; wine,  and  strong  drink  of 
all  kinds  being  strictly  prohibited.  Prisoners  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Mahomedans, 
were  kept  in  different  rooms.  The  prison  for  slaves 
was  very  large,  but  nearly  empty ; most  of  the  slaves 
having  recently  been  removed  to  the  galleys.  The 
few  that  remained  were  healthy,  and  evidently  under 
the  care  of  a humane  governor.  In  the  prison  for 
the  suburbs,  eighteen  debtors  were  confined,  who 
depended  solely  on  charity  for  subsistence.  To  the 
celebrated  prison  of  the  seven  towers,  four  of  which 
had  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  Howard  could 
not  obtain  admission. 

The  hospitals  in  Constantinople,  belonging  to  the 
Turks  themselves,  are  not  numerous.  “ Those  for 
the  sick,”  says  Howard,  “ are  a sort  of  caravansera,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three.  In  one  of  them  I saw 
several  objects  lying  on  dirty  mats  on  the  floor,  sick 
and  dying ; the  surgeon  either  seeming  to  be  extreme- 
ly stupid  or  intoxicated  with  opium.”  The  French 
had  two  hospitals  here,  one  for  general  purposes,  the 
other  for  infected  persons,  which  Howard  inspected, 
and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  The  patients 
in  the  former  have  the  use  of  a garden  belonging  to 
an  adjoining  convent,  proving  of  great  advantage  to 
the  convalescent.  The  institution  for  infected  pa- 
tients, consists  of  several  rooms,  some  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  performance  of  quarantine,  by 
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persons  who  have  visited  infected  families  or  ships. 

“ The  two  asylums  in  the  city,  for  lunatics,”  says 
Howard,  “ are  admirable  structures,  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  proof  against  fire.  The  rooms  are  all  on 
the  ground-floor,  arched,  and  very  lofty ; having 
opposite  windows,  and  opening  under  a corridor  into 
a spacious  area.  The  keeper’s  rooms  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  whence  he  has  a full  view  of  the 
entrance,  and  of  all  that  passes.  In  the  courts  is  a 
good  supply  of  water,  yet  very  little  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanliness ; nor  is  there  in  any  other  respect, 
much  attention  paid  to  the  patients.  I was  asto- 
nished at  this  neglect  of  suffering  humanity,  when  I 
saw  the  asylum  for  cats,  which  this  deluded  people 
had  erected  near  the  mosque  of  San  Sopbia.”  In 
the  Greek  hospital,  situate, in  the  suburbs,  Howard 
found  the  prior  himself  very  ill,  and  the  whole  in- 
stitution miserably  neglected.  The  prior  accounted 
for  tliis  inattention,  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the 
faculty  would  attend  the  patients.  Turning  to  a 
young  physician,  who  had  accompanied  him,  Howard 
respectfully  and  earnestly  urged  him  nobly  to  set  a 
charitable  example,  by  making  the  patients  in  this 
hospital  the  objects  of  his  special  and  constant  care. 

Howard  continued  in  the  infected  city  a month, 
visiting  every  institution  where  he  thought  information 
could  be  obtained,  and  often  entering  places  where 
his  conductors  refused  to  follow  him  ; yet  was  his 
health,  through  the  good  providence  of  God  preserved. 
In  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends  he  remarks  ; “ l am 
sorry  to  say,  that  several  die  of  the  plague  daily  : 
one  is  just  carried  past  my  window  : yet  I go  where 
none  of  my  conductors  have  courage  to  accompany 
me.  On  visiting  some  of  the  hospitals,  and  on  going 
among  the  sick  in  other  places,  I have  a constant 
headach,  as  in  the  lazarettoes  ; but  it  always  leaves 
me  in  about  an  hour  after.”  Howard  s chief  anxiety 
respecting  his  constant  exposure  to  an  infected  at- 
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mospliere  was,  lest  he  should  be  the  means  of  carry- 
ing the  disease  among  his  friends.  That  such  should 
not  be  the  case,  he  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of 
their  society,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  when  he 
especially  needed  the  stimulus  of  interesting  conver- 
sation. For  the  same  reason  he  respectfully  de- 
clined the  generous  offer  of  a residence  at  the  house 
of  our  ambassador.  Sir  Robert  Ainslie  : but  for  Sir 
Robert’s  kindness,  in  making  him  the  offer,  and  in 
affording  him  every  facility  in  furtherance  of  his 
object,  he  expressed  the  greatest  obligations. 

At  the  time  of  Howard’s  visit  to  this  city,  a recent 
instance  of  despotic  cruelty  was  the  subject  of  gene- 
ral remark.  Complaints  had  been  made  to  the  vizier 
of  the  grand  chamberlain,  whose  office  it  was  to 
supply  the  city  with  bread,  that  it  was  of  inferior 
quality,  and  short  of  weight.  A messenger  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  to  request  his  attendance  be- 
fore the  vizier.  He  immediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  attended  at  the  palace.  ,On  his  introduc- 
tion, the  vizier  asked  him  “ Why  the  bread  had  of 
late  been  so  unwholesome?”  “ Because  the  harvest 
had  been  so  bad,”  was  the  reply.  Apparently  satis- 
fied with  the*  excuse,  the  vizier  again  asked,  “ How 
does  it  happen  that  it  is  constantly  short  in  weight?” 
“ That,”  replied  the  chamberlain,  “ may  have  hap- 
pened to  a few  loaves  out  of  so  large  a quantity  as 
are  wanted  for  the  whole  city.”  Without  saying- 
more,  the  vizier  instantly  ordered  him  to  withdraw, 
and  immediately  afterwards  commanded  an  execu- 
tioner to  follow  him  and  strike  off  his  head.* 


♦ Brown’s  Life  of  Howard. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Howard  quits  Constantinople— Determines  to  risk  the 
danqer  of  confinement  in  a lazaretto— Visits  the  hos- 
pitals at  Salonica— Proceeds  to  Scio— Revisits  Smyrna 

Sails  for  Venice — Is  driven  into  Modon,  in  the 

Morea — Attack  of  a Tunisian  privateer — Howard's 
couraqe — Arrival  at  Venice  — Description  of  the 
health-office— Confinement  in  the  lazaretto— Regula- 
tions of  quarantine — Receives  intelligence  of  his  son  s 
misconduct — Deep  sorrow  on  the  occasion — Efforts 
made  to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory— His  ex- 
treme aversion  to  the  measure — Termination  of  his 
quarantine  — Its  effects  on  his  health  — Zeal  with 
which  he  again  prosecutes  his  labours. 


It  was  originally  Howard  s intention  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  land  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna , a 
journey  which  he  had  ascertained  could  be  per- 
formed in  twenty-four  davs ; no  quarantine  being 
then  required  of  travellers'  on  the  confines  of  the 
Hungarian  dominions,  where  they  were  formerly  de- 
tained more  than  twenty  days.  But  it  now  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  quarantine,  and  with  the  method  pursued  in 
the  lazarettoes  by  actual  experience  than  by  any  other 
means.  Hence  he  determined  to  submit  to  the  in- 
convenience, and  risk  the  danger  of  a voyage  to 
Venice,  the  place  where  lazarettoes  were  first  esta- 
blished Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  resolved,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  best  information,  by  performing  the 
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strictest  quarantine,  to  return  to  Smyrna,  and  to 
take  his  passage  thence  to  Venice,  in  a vessel  with  a 
foul  bill  of  health.  The  plague  had  so  recently  com- 
mitted its  ravages  in  that  city,  that  no  vessel  with  a 
clean  bill  was  cleared  from  that  port. 

Learning  that  there  were  at  Salonica  two  large 
hospitals  ibr  the  reception  of  patients  infected  with 
the  plague,  Howard  proceeded  thither  in  a small 
Greek  boat,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna.  During  this 
short  voyage  one  of  the  passengers  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill.  The  captain  conceiving  Howard  to  be  a 
physician,  applied  to  him  for  advice.  Never  shrink- 
ing from  danger,  but  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, Howard  visited  the  man  in  his  cabin.  His 
symptoms  were  most  unfavourable;  strongly  indi- 
cating that  he  would  shortly  fall  a victim  to  the  pre- 
valent malignant  disease.  Aware  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  all  on  board  were  now  exposed,  and 
of  the  probability  that  the  danger  would  be  increased 
by  any  imprudent  disclosure,  Howard  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  the  courage  to  conceal  his  fears 
from  the  passengers  and  crew,  disclosing  them  only 
to  the  captain  and  a French  officer  who  was  with  him 
in  the  cabin,  whom  he  advised  not  to  approach  too 
near  the  infected  person,  and  to  abstain  from  animal 
food.  He  gave  the  sick  man  such  medicines  as  he 
thought  suitable,  and  told  the  captain  to  keep  him 
in  a warm  place,  as  much  as  possible  by  himself. 
They  arrived  in  a day  or  two  at  Salonica,  and  the 
day  afterwards  the  man  died  of  the  plague. 

On  inspecting  the  Greek  hospital,  which  was  then 
without  a single  patient,  Howard  regretted  to  find  it 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  giving  it  an  oppressive 
closeness,  which  atfected  his  head  as  much  as  the 
most  crowded  prison,  or  the  foulest  lazaretto.  The 
Jewish  hospital  was  a striking  contrast  to  tin's  prison- 
like institution  ; “ Situated  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  midst  of  their  burying-ground,  some  of  the  tombs 
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serving  for  tables  and  seats,  it  is,”  says  Howard, 

“ a sort  of  spacions  shed,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
wall,  having  the  sides  supported  by  pillars.  It  is 
lightsome  and  airy,  and  better  accommodated  for 
its  purpose,  than  any  I have  seen.  It  would  have 
greatly  pleased  my  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Jebb,  who 
says,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Construction  of  Pri- 
sons, that  lofty  walls  and  iron  doors  enclose  a disease 
as  efFeetually  as  misery  of  other  kinds.” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter,  written  from 
this  place  by  Howard,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, dated  22d  July,  1786,  describes  his  feelings, 
and  partly  developes  his  future  plans: — “ I am  now 
bound  for  Scio,  as  the  most  celebrated  hospital  in 
the  Levant  is  in  that  island  : my  quarantine  of  forty 
days’  imprisonment  is  to  be,  I hope,  at  Venice.  I 
could  easily  have  made  my  route  by  land  to  Vienna, 
but  should  a lazaretto  ever  be  established  in  Eng- 
land for  our  shipping,  things  which  now  appeartrivial, 
may  then  be  of  much  importance.  I have  therefore 
procured  from  the  Venetian  ambassador  the  strongest 
recommendations,  to  assist  me  in  the  minute  obser- 
vations I may  make  during  my  quarantine.  I have 
visited  all  the  prisons  and  hospitals  in  the  places 
where  I have  been,  but  my  interpreters  are  often  very 
cross  with  me.  I bless  God  that  I continue  well, 
with  calm  and  steady  spirits  : I have  indeed,  at  times, 
need  of  the  most  determined  resolution,  as,  since  I 
have  lelt  Helveotsluys,  I have  never  been  on  board 
an  English  ship,  nor  travelled  a single  mile  with  any 
of  my  countrymen.  I feel  assured  that  I am  en- 
gaged in  a good  cause,  and  am  confirmed  of  having 
a good  God  and  master.  His  approbation  will  be  an 
abundant  recompence  for  all  the  little  pleasure  I may 
have  given  up.  At  Smyrna  I found  the  houses  of 
the  Franks,  (as  all  are  called  who  are  not  natives,) 
shut  up.  Every  thing  they  receive  is  fumigated, 
and  even  their  provisions  pass  through  water.  But 
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at  Constantinople,  where  the  disease  is  often  more 
I'atally  malignant,  and  where  many  drop  oft’  sud- 
denly, less  rigorous  measures  are  pursued.  An  in- 
stance of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  disease 
often  terminates,  recently  came  under  my  notice.  No 
longer  ago  than  last  Thursday  I was  conversing  with 
an  eminent  Italian  merchant,  and  remarking  to  ano- 
ther gentleman,  how  sprightly  he  was ; he  replied, 
he  had  a fine  trade,  and  was  in  the  prime  of  life  : 
but,  alas  ! on  Saturday  he  died,  and  was  buried, 
having  every  sign  of  the  plague.” 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Howard 
sailed  for  the  island  of  Scio,  where,  after  a tedious 
passage,  he  arrived  safe.  The  hospital  there  was  for 
the  use  of  lepers  ; the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pa- 
tients, males  and  females  : each  patient  had  a separate 
apartment,  inalongrange  of  rooms  elevated  above  the 
ground.  The  situation  was  airy  and  pleasant;  and 
most  of  the  lepers  had  their  own  little  garden,  which 
supplies  them  with  herbs,  almonds  and  figs.  A fine 
spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
had  lately  been  conducted  through  the  institution, 
by  which  it  was  greatly  benefited.  Perceiving 
there  were  no  baths,  though  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  Howard  took  the  liberty,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  cleanlinesss,  to  remark  how  much 
it  would  improve  the  institution,  were  a convenient 
bath  made  for  each  sex ; an  alteration  which  he  re- 
quested the  vice-consul  to  propose  to  the  directors  at 
their  next  meeting. 

With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Howard  now 
again  proceeded  to  Smyrna.  On  his  arrival  he  im- 
mediately made  inquiries  for  a vessel  bound  to 
Venice,  and  having  met  with  one  that  suited  his  pur- 
pose, he  sailed  for  that  port.  On  their  voyage  the 
wind  was  often  boisterous  and  stormy,  and  seldom 
in  their  favour.  They  put  intoModon,  in  the  Morea, 
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for  water ; and  on  leaving  it  were  attacked  by  a 
Tunisian  privateer,  which  fired  into  them  with  great 
force.  The  crew  defended  themselves  for  some  time 
with  much  bravery,  but  became  at  length  intimidated 
on  account  of  the  numbers  that  were  against  them, 
and  the  fear  of  being  butchered  by  the  Moors. 
Rallied,  however,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  How- 
ard and  the  captain,  they  determined  to  make  ano- 
ther desperate  struggle.  They  loaded  the  largest 
gun  they  had  on  board  with  spikes,  old  nails,  and 
whatever  other  missiles  they  could  collect,  and  dis- 
charged it  upon  their  enemy  ; it  was  pointed  by 
Howard,  and  such  was  the  effect  it  produced,  that 
the  privateer  immediately  sheered  off,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  all  on  board. 

The  courage  of  Howard  never  forsook  him  on  this 
occasion  ; amidst  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, his  mind  was  peaceful  and  calm.  Indeed,  had 
lie  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and 
known,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  that  the  captain 
had  determined,  as  the  last  resource,  to  blow  up  the 
vessel,  rather  than  suffer  perpetual  slavery,  his  in- 
trepidity and  self-possession  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  same.  After  this  engagement,  in  which 
they  happily  lost  no  life,  they  proceeded  pleasantly  on 
their  voyage,  touching  at  Corfu,  and  at  CastelNovo, 
in  Dalmatia.  The  lazarretto  at  the  former  place  is 
finely  situated  on  a rock,  surrounded  by  water,  and 
about  a league  from  the  city.  At  the  latter  place 
it  is  on  the  shore,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
“ At  the  back  of  it  is  a delightful  hall,”  says  How- 
ard, “ which  belongs  to  a convent  of  friars.  Persons 
in  quarantine  are  allowed,  after  a few  days  deten- 
tion, to  walk  there;  but  being  in  a vessel  with  a foul 
bill,  I was  not  permitted  to  land,  and  was  hence 
unable  to  visit  either  of  these  lazarettoes.”  There 
was  much  partiality  in  the  regulations  here  ; and 
Howard  regretted  that  so  little  attention  seemed  to  be 
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paid  to  prevent  infection.  The  captain  and  the 
mate  were  permitted  daily  to  visit  the  city,  through 
the  connivance  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
health-office. 

After  a rough,  tedious  passage,  they  arrived  at 
Venice  on  the  11th  October.  Howard  accompanied 
the  captain  to  the  health-office,  to  witness  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  report  was  made,  his  examina- 
tion taken,  and  his  papers  delivered.  The  next  day 
he  was  taken  in  a boat  to  the  landing-place  for  the 
lazaretto ; on  landing,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
individual  appointed  to  be  his  guard  to  the  room 
assigned  for  his  lodging.  It  was  in  a most  filthy 
state,  without  a chair,  table  or  bed,  and  had  been 
used  chiefly  for  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  the  crews 
of  vessels  infected  with  the  plague.  He  immediately 
employed  a person  to  clean  the  room,  which  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  done  for  a very  considerable 
time ; but  it  did  not  remove  that  constant  headach 
with  which  he  was  always  affected  on  visiting 
such  places.  A favourable  report  was  made  of  his 
health  by  his  keeper,  in  a day  or  two,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  old  lazaretto  near  the  city.  Here 
he  hoped  to  be  better  accommodated,  but  was  dis- 
appointed. He  had,  indeed,  two  rooms  assigned 
him,  an  upper  and  a lower  one ; but  they  were  equally 
as  filthy  and  disagreeable  as  the  former.  So  offen- 
sive was  the  upper  room,  that  Howard  preferred 
sleeping  in  the  lower  one,  on  a brick  floor,  almost 
surrounded  by  water.  In  this  miserable  and  most  un- 
healthy place  he  remained  six  days. 

He  now  presented  to  the  prior  the  recommenda- 
tory letter  he  had  received  from  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople ; this  was  the  means  of 
procuring  him  better  apartments.  Four  rooms  were 
allotted  him,  from  which  he  had  a pleasant  prospect; 
but  they  were  without  any  furniture,  filthy,  and  no 
less  offensive  than  the  sick  wards  of  the  worst  hos- 
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pital.  “ The  walls,”  says  he,  “ of  my  chamber,  not 
having  been  cleaned  probably  for  half  a century, 
were  saturated  with  infection.  I had  them  repeat- 
edly washed  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  offen- 
sive smell,  but  without  effect.  My  appetite  failed, 
and  I concluded  I was  in  danger  of  the  slow  hos- 
pital fever.  I proposed  white-washing  my  room  with 
lime  slacked  in  boiling  water : this  was  strongly  op- 
posed ; but,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Bri- 
tish consul,  who  furnished  me  at  my  request  with  a 
quantity  of  lime,  I got  this  done ; and  the  consequence 
was,  that  my  room  was  immediately  rendered  so 
sweet  and  fresh,  that  I was  enabled  to  take  tea  in  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  in  it  the  following  night. 
The  next  day  the  walls  were  dry  and  sweet,  and  in 
a short  time  I recovered  my  appetite.  Thus,  at  a 
small  expense,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this  lazaretto,  I provided  for  myself 
and  successors  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  room, 
instead  of  one  filthy  and  contagious.” 

In  these  apartments,  thus  clarified,  Howard  passed, 
with  tolerable  comfort,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  the 
unexpired  period  of  his  forty  days’  quarantine,  em- 
ploying himself  chiefly  in  drawing  up  an  accurate 
account  of  the  health- office  and  lazarettoes  in  this 
city  ; this  he  was  the  better  able  to  do,  being  kindly 
furnished,  by  the  British  consul,  with  documents  for 
that  purpose.  “ The  health-office,”  he  says,  “ was 
instituted  in  1448,  when  a very  destructive  pes- 
tilence raged.  It  was  subsequently,  at  various 
times,  improved,  till  at  length  it  was  brought  to  the 
excellent  order  in  which  it  now  stands.  It  is  go- 
verned by  three  commissioners,  annually  chosen  by 
the  senate,  who  should  attend  every  day  to  the 
business  of  the  office.  To  these  are  added,  if  re- 
quired, two  assistants,  and  two,  who  are  termed  ex- 
traordinary commissioners,  who  have  formerly  been 
elected,  and  are  now  considered  as  men  of  wisdom 
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and  experience.  Their  authority  is  very  extensive, 
their  judgment  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  public 
liealth  being  decisive  and  without  appeal.  This 
court  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  under  govern- 
ment. Persons  of  the  most  approved  integrity  and 
reputation,  and  of  known  wealth,  are  always  selected 
for  commissioners.  The  court  is  attended  by  a se- 
cretary, who  is  notary-public,  and  advocate  fiscal, 
and  has  under  him  several  clerks.  The  priors  of 
this  lazaretto,  the  guardians  of  health,  and  the 
messengers,  their  servants,  are  all  subject  to  this 
board.  It  maintains  overseers  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  to  inspect  the  provisions  sold  in  the  public 
markets  and  shops.  These  are  required  to  make 
their  report  of  whatever  has  a tendency  to  affect  the 
public  health.  They  are  authorised  to  remove 
all  vagrants  to  proper  places  of  confinement,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  distempers  being 
brought  on  by  want  and  misery,  or  by  any  other 
causes.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  an  exact  register 
of  deaths  that  occur  in  the  city  ; and  to  see  that  the 
bodies  of  those  individuals  who  die  suddenly,  with- 
out any  previous  malady,  are  examined  by  the  sur- 
geons belonging  to  the  institution.” 

There  are  two  lazarettoes  in  this  city.  The  old  one 
is  situate  on  a small  island  about  two  miles  from  the 
city ; the  new  one  stands  on  another  small  island 
about  five  miles  off.  Both  are  extensive  buildino-s, 
and  occupy  a considerable  space.  They  have  only 
a ground-floor,  and  one  over  it,  and  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  a number  of  apartments  of 
different  dimensions,  for  the  reception  of  passen- 
gers. Each  apartment  has  its  separate  entry  and 
stairs ; and  for  every  range  of  them  is  an  open  court 
in  front,  with  plots  of  grass,  which  is  never  suffered 
to  grow  high.  No  trees,  bushes,  or  vegetables,  are 
permitted  within  the  enclosure,  nor  for  some  consi- 
derable distance  from  it.  Spacious,  convenient,  and 
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airy  apartments  are  provided  for  tlie  reception  of 
merchandize.  Each  building  is  separated  from  all 
communication  with  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, by  high  walls  and  deep  broad  canals.  Each 
lazaretto  is  governed  by  a prior  (chosen  by  the 
board  of  health),  and  an  assistant  selected  by  him- 
self, and  approved  by  the  magistrates.  Both  have  a 
competent  salary,  and  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the 
lazarettoes,  having  convenient  and  suitable  apart- 
ments provided  for  that  purpose.  The  office  of  prior 
is  one  of  great  responsibility.  His  duty  is  to  see  all 
the  doors  shut  by  sun-set ; to  take  ithe  keys  into 
his  possession,  and  to  prohibit  their  being  opened 
till  sun-rise ; to  enter  in  a book,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, th'e  names  of  all  who  perform  quarantine,  ac- 
curately describing  all  the  goods  belonging  to  each 
individual  ; to  take  care  that  quiet  and  good  order  be 
maintained,  among  the  passengers  and  porters;  pro- 
hibiting dunkenness,  gaming,  and  all  acts  of  irregu- 
larity ; to  visit  every  apartment  under  quarantine  at 
least  twice  daily,  to  see  that  the  porters  and  mes- 
sengers properly  discharge  their  duties  ; to  look  out 
that  no  fishing-boats  come  within  a prescribed  dis- 
tance of  the  lazaretto,  and  to  prevent  any  communi- 
cation between  those  in  quarantine,  and  such  boats. 

Connected  with  these  institutions,  and  the  health- 
office,  were  what  are  termed  guardians  and  messen- 
gers. Of  the  former  there  were  sixty.  Their  duty 
is  to  superintend  the  quarantines  of  ships  on  their 
arrival,  to  take  charge  of  their  luggage  and  mer- 
chandise, to  see  it  safely  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto, 
to  take  care  of  it  while  there,  to  reconvey  it  back 
in  safety  to  the  ship,  and  to  watch  over  the  porters, 
lest  they  should  be  guilty  of  any  embezzlement.  On 
boarding  a ship  they  are  required  to  take  a correct 
list  of  the  crew  which  they  transport  to  the  office ; to 
see  them  all  mustered  every  day,  that  no  sickness  be 
concealed,  nor  elopement  made.  They  must  keep 
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a minute  account  of  all  goods  on  board  each  vessel, 
which  they  must  transmit  to  the  office.  Nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ship  without 
their  consent,  or  in  their  absence.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  messengers,  of  whom  there  are  seven,  to  conduct 
all  captains  of  ships  to  the  office  and  back  again  ; to 
receive,  and  smoke,  or  fumigate,  all  letters  taken 
from  ships;  and  to  carry  all  messages  from  the  office 
to  the  lazarettoes  or  to  the  ships. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  captains 
of  ships  are  examined  on  their  arrival : — Immediately 
the  ship  appears  in  sight,  a messenger  is  despatched 
to  conduct  the  captain  to  the  health-office.  His 
boat  keeps  at  a proper  distance  before  the  captain’s, 
clears  the  way  for  it,  and  takes  care  that  no  im- 
proper communication  occurs  with  other  boats.  On 
reaching  the  landing-place  for  the  office,  (which  is  so 
contrived  that  the  captain  can  converse  with  those 
on  shore  without  coming  too  near,)  he  is  conducted 
into  an  enclosed  entry,  made  on  purpose,  adjoining 
the  office,  where  his  report  is  taken  by  a clerk,  from 
a window  at  a suitable  distance.  The  usual  ques- 
tions are  then  put  to  the  captain.  He  is  asked, 
among  other  things,  whence  he  came,  whether  he 
has  a clean  bill  of  health,  what  ports  he  has  touched 
at,  what  vessels  he  has  fallen  in  with,  what  inter- 
course occurred  between  them,  how  many  hands  he 
has  on  board,  and  what  number  of  passengers.  If 
he  come  from  an  uninfected  port,  and  has  a clean 
bill  of  health,  and  his  account  is  found  to  be  true, 
he  is  soon  permitted  to  unload.  Should  there  be, 
however,  any  discovery  of  an  attempt  to  deceive,  by 
any  evasive  answers,  or  false  statements,  he  is  subject 
to  a corresponding  delay. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  quarantine  of  pas- 
sengers prohibits  them  from  remaining  on  board  the 
ship  on  any  pretence  whatever.  So  strict  are  the 
laws  in  this  respect,  that  if  any  should  be  found  at- 
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tempting  to  remain,  by  disguising  themselves  in  sail- 
ors’ clothes,  they  are  instantly  sent  to  the  lazaretto, 
and  the  vessel  commences  anew  her  quarantine  from 
the  day  of  their  departure.  Their  removal  from  the 
ship  to  the  lazaretto  is  most  cautiously  effected. 
When  it  is  known  how  many  there  are  on  board,  a 
messenger  from  the  health-office  is  dispatched  to  the 
ship  to  conduct  them  to  the  lazaretto,  whither  they 
are  taken  in  the  ship’s  boat,  which  is  towed  by  that 
in  which  the  messenger  is,  at  a suitable  distance,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  probability  of  infection,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  proper  landing-place.  They  are  then 
consigned  to  the  prior;  and  the  messenger  takes  the 
boat  back  to  the  ship.  The  passengers  find  their 
guardian  of  health  ready  to  receive  them  immediate- 
ly on  their  landing.  Their  apartment  is  assigned 
them  ; their  clothes,  and  whatever  else  they  may 
require  for  use,  are  noted  ; and  they  begin  to  count 
their  quarantine  from  the  day  after  their  arrival. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  caution  taken  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  different  articles,  from  the  ship  to  the 
lazaretto,  subject  to  quarantine,  to  which  all  goods 
likely  to  convey  infection  are  liable  ; none  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  ship  but  such  as  are  in  bulk, 
or  cannot  become  infected.  The  lighters  employed 
in  removing  the  goods  must  have  no  sails ; or  if  they 
have,  they  must  be  left  in  quarantine,  with  the  goods 
they  convey.  All  the  ropes  used  must  be  well  tarred. 
The  sailors  belonging  to  the  ships  put  the  goods  into 
the  lighters,  and  then  tow  them,  with  their  own 
boats,  to  the  lazaretto,  always  accompanied  with 
a messenger,  going  and  coming ; the  prior  receives 
them  at  the  lazaretto ; and  delivers  them  to  the 
porters  and  guardians,  to  whose  care  they  are  then 
entrusted.  One  of  the  sailors  remains  in  the  laza- 
retto, and  there  performs  his  quarantine,  as  a further 
guard  to  the  goods,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
bills  of  lading.  It  is  not  until  the  whole  cargo  is 
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unloaded,  and  properly  disposed  in  the  lazaretto, 
that  the  quarantine  begins. 

iimong  the  articles  deemed  most  liable  to  in- 
fection are  wool,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen  apparel, 
and  bedding,  silk,  and  every  description  of  furs: — 
tobacco,  dressed  skins  that  are  dry,  bees’  wax,  and 
merchandise  of  a similar  kind,  are  considered  less 
dangerous,  and  detained  a shorter  time.  The  ar- 
ticles exempt  from  the  laws  are  grain  and  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  minerals,  woods,  earths,  provisions  dried  or 
salted  ; spirits  and  wines,  after  pitching  the  bungs 
of  each  cask  or  bottle,  lest  there  should  be  canvass 
or  any  thing  of  a similar  nature  round  them.  Some 
provisions  are  exempt,  though  contained  in  canvass- 
bags,  where  the  articles  contained  are  supposed  to 
expel  the  effluvia ; but  in  these  cases  the  seams  and 
corners  of  the  bags  are  invariably  well  tarred.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  by  all  the  officers  in  the  esta- 
blishment, except  the  porters,  to  avoid  too  close  a 
contact  with  infected  goods.  The  messengers,  the 
guardians,  and  the  prior,  each  carry  a cane,  with 
which  they  give  directions  to  the  porters ; but  they 
must  never  touch  them  with  their  hands,  or  if  they 
do,  they  must  themselves  perform  quarantine,  should 
it  even  happen  to  be  the  prior  himself.  The  process 
of  expurgation  pursued  differs  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  articles.  Wool  is  taken  all  out 
of  the  bags,  and  ranged  in  heaps  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  and  is  carefully  turned  over  by  the  porters 
during  forty  days  successively ; the  heaps  being  re- 
moved to  a different  place  every  five  days.  Silk  and 
furs  go  through  a very  similar  process:  bags  contain- 
ing cotton-wool,  beaver,  or  camels’-hair,  are  not 
emptied,  but  unripped,  first  at  one  end,  when  tlie 
porters  thrust  their  naked  arms  into  them,  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  bags,  for  twenty  days  successively, 
when  that  end  of  the  bag  is  sewed  up,  and  the  other 
unripped,  and  the  same  plan  pursued.  Articles  less 
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liable  to  infection  are  only  turned  over  occasion- 
ally ; bees’  wax  and  sponges  are  purified  by  im- 
mersing them  in  salt  water  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Animals  with  short  hair  are  exempt  on  being  made 
to  swim  on  shore.  Feathered  animals  are  puri- 
fied by  being  sprinkled  repeatedly  with  vinegar  till 
they  become  thoroughly  wet.  While  Venice  was 
in  its  prosperity,  being  then  one  of  the  first  commer- 
cial cities  in  Europe,  these  noble  institutions  must 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  regula- 
tions for  their  government  were  wise  and  good  : but 
at  the  time  of  Howard’s  visit,  he  regretted  to  find 
them  so  ill-observed  as  to  render  the  quarantine 
nearly  useless,  and  little  more  than  an  establishment 
for  providing  infirm  and  aged  individuals  with  situa- 
tions, the  duties  of  which  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
clitir^G. 

Although  Howard,  before  he  quitted  England, 
had  left  his  son  comfortably  situated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  introduced  him  to  a circle  of  pious, 
excellent,  and  most  respectable  friends ; yet  he  had 
given  him  (as  he  was  now  of  age,  and  had  inherited 
a considerable  fortune  independent  of  his  father  s) 
complete  control  over  his  estate  at  Cardington, 
leaving  him  at  full  liberty  to  spend  his  vacations 
there,  and  to  invite  such  of  his  fellow-.stu dents  as  he 
might  think  desirable  ; cautioning  him,  however,  to 
conduct  himself  with  propriety,  and  to  select  for  his 
companions  only  such  as  were  steady  and  consistent 
in  their  conduct.  These  salutary  cautions  the  un- 
happy young  man  entirely  neglected;  choosing  for 
his  associates  the  loosest  characters  in  the  university, 
and  abandoning  himself  to  the  unrestrained  gratifi- 
cation of  his  former  vices,  both  at  Cambridge  and  at 
Cardington.  The  result  was,  that  after  repeated  and 
most  affectionate  admonitions,  which  he  utterly  dis- 
reo’arded,  he  was  forsaken  by  his  friends.  Exaspe- 
rated by  the  effects  of  his  own  folly,  instead  of  amend- 
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ing  his  course,  he  plunged  deeper  into  his  extrava- 
gances. He  became  violently  prejudiced  against 
thos^  who  were  his  best  advisers ; he  associated  with 
young  men  the  most  dissipated  ; invited  them  to 
Cardington ; encouraged  them  in  many  wild  and 
most  outrageous  freaks,  to  the  serious  annoyance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  retired  village.  He  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  accompany  his  abandoned  asso- 
ciates, on  one  occasion,  in  a vile  excursion  to  disturb 
a congregation  of  dissenters  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  worship.  Towards  his  father’s 
faithful  domestics,  who  interested  themselves  in  every 
possible  way  to  promote  his  happiness,  having  known 
him  from  his  infancy,  his  conduct  was  most  outrage- 
ous. So  extremely  harsh  were  his  proceedings  on 
some  occasions,  though  it  was  wholly  unprovoked, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  request  the  interference 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  still  more  influence 
over  him  than  any  other  individual.  That  gentleman 
beheld  with  grief,  as  some  of  Howard’s  friends  at 
Cambridge  had  done  before,  in  the  marked  inconsis- 
tencies ot  young  Howard’s  conduct,  painful  proofs 
of  incipient  insanity.  He  concealed  his  apprehen- 
sions for  a time,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  prove  to 
Ije  unfounded  ; but  at  length  such  proofs  of  the  alarm- 
ing fact  daily  occurred,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
unfeeling  not  to  make  them  known  to  his  parent. 
Mr.  Smith  accordingly  wrote  him  on  the  subject. 

The  letter  containing  this  melancholy  intelligence 
did  not  reach  Howard  till  a few  days  after  the  com- 
inencement  of  his  quarantine.  The  sorrow  it  occa- 
sioned him  may  be  far  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. To  have  his  only  son,  the  sole  issue  of  a 
union  with  one  whose  endeared  memory  he  ever 
cherished  with  the  utmost  fondness,  whom  he  had 
ever  been  most  anxious  to  train  up  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  conduct  himself  so  as  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  friends,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  his  own 
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ruin,  was  to  Howard  most  distressing.  This  trouble 
came  not  upon  him  at  a time  when  some  kind  friend 
was  near  to  soothe  his  sorrows,  and  share  his  griefs  ; 
but  when  he  had  none  to  look  to,  for  counsel  or  sym- 
pathy. Shut  up  in  a receptacle  for  disease  ; bereft 
of  comforts,  and  almost  ot  necessaries,  with  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  remaining  there  at  least  anothei 
month,  what  mind  in  such  a situation  would  not  have 
brooded  over  its  sorrows  tdl  it  had  lost  its  elasticity, 
if  not  its  power?  Religion  alone  could  support  an 
individual  thus  circumstanced.  Happily  for  Howard 
he  had  ever  made  this  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and 
had  felt  not  a little  of  its  power.  He  now  again  ex- 
jjerienced  its  efficacy,  and  was  enabled  to  say,  deep 
as  were  the  wounds  which  this  affecting  intelligence 
had  made,  and  dark  as  were  his  future  forebodings 
respecting  his  son  : “ It  is  with  great  concern  I hear 
the  account  of  my  son’s  behaviour.  A great  loss  to 
children  is  their  mother  : none  can  so  well  check  and 
form  their  minds,  nor  so  effectually  curb  the  corrupt 
passions  of  pride  and  self-will,  which  show  themselves 
so  early  in  children.  I must,  however,  while  I sigh  in 
secret,  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  with  whom  are 
all  hearts ; trusting  that  the  blessing  of  an  excellent 
mother  is  laid  up  for  him,  and  saying  with  holy  Job, 
as  1 am  thankful  I feel  able  to  do,  ‘ Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil.’  Many  comfortable  Sabbaths  I have  had  m 
my  little  cabins;  as  one  to  myself  is  a sine  qua  non. 
My  only  library,  in  all  my  voyages,  is  my  Bible,  the 
notes  of  many  sermons  which  I have  taken,  and  two 
sermons  which  I bought  for  a trifle  at  a stall  in 
Zante.” 

The  letters  which  conveyed  to  Howard  the  distress- 
ing- intelligence  respecting  his  son,  brought  him  nevys 
of*^a  very  different  character,  and  such  as  would,  in 
a mind  less  humble  and  spiritual,  have  counteracted 
in  some  degree  the  sorrow  his  son’s  misconduct  had 
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occasioned;  but  upon  him  it  produced  a directly 
opposite  effect.  An  English  gentleman  who  had 
incidentally  met  with  Howard  in  Italy,  and  had 
spent  an  hour  in  his  company,  was  so  charmed  with 
his  mild,  unassuming,  and  interesting  conversation, 
that,  to  use  his  own  strong  expression,  “ he  all 
but  worshipped  him,”  declaring  him  to  be  the  most 
truly  glorious  of  mortal  beings  : returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1786,  he  immediately  attempt- 
ed to  honour  the  man  he  so  much  admired.  He 
forwarded  a letter  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  for  May,  under  the 
signature  of  “ Anglus,”  proposing  the  erection  of  a 
national  monument  to  Howard,  as  a tribute  to  the 
unrivalled  excellence  of  his  character.  He  had  rightly 
judged,  that  ifthe  proposal  could  once  be  fairly  made, 
it  would  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  almost  all 
classes.  On  its  announcement,  therefore,  it  was  im- 
mediately taken  up  by  several  highly  intelligent  and 
influential  individuals.  In  the  magazine  for  the  fol- 
lowing month,  appeared  a letter  from  Dr.  Letsom, 
highly  approving  of  the  design,  and  generously  offer- 
ing himself  a donation  of  ten  guineas  to  carry  it  into 
effect ; and  signifying  his  readiness,  in  connexion 
with  the  printer,  to  receive  any  subscriptions  that 
might  be  presented.  The  subscription  thus  com- 
menced went  on  rapidly  : donations  and  contribu- 
tions were  continually  coming  in  from  people  of  the 
highest  rank  and  respectability.  In  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  thesubject  was  more  largely 
discussed,  and  thus  brought  more  fully  into  notice. 
All  this  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Howard, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  most  intimate  friends  ; 
who,  while  they  were  not  less  willing  to  do  him 
honour,  doubted  much  whether  they  should  not  be 
most  seriously  hurting  his  feelings  ; apprehensions 
which,  it  was  proved,  they  were  fully  justified  in  en- 
tertaining. 
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On  receiving  information  of  these  proceedings, 
which  he  did  in  the  same  letters  that  conveyed  the 
afflictive  tidings  respecting  his  son,  Howard  was  ex- 
ceedingly grieved.  Hardly  any  thing  could  have 
occurred  tliat  would  have  occasioned  him  such  un- 
dissembled sorrow  : of  the  two  wounds  inflicted  on 
him  at  once,  in  circumstances  so  painful,  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  severe.  To  parade  and  ostenta- 
tion he  had  always  been  averse  ; it  bespoke  that  lit- 
tleness of  mind,  which  he  justly  thought  merited  pity , 
and  not  seldom,  contempt.  He  had  most  carefully 
avoided  it  in  all  his  conduct ; and  had  expressly  de- 
sired, when  setting  off  on  this  dangerous  journey, 
that  if  he  should  die  abroad,  he  was  by  no  means  to 
be  removed  ; that  his  funeral  expenses  should  not 
exceed  ten  pounds ; that  his  tomb  should  only  be  a 
plain  slip  of  marble,  placed  under  that  of  his  dear 
Henrietta’s,  in  Cardington  church,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

.JOHN  HOWARD. 

DIED— AGED . 

My  hope  is  in  Christ. 

The  idea,  therefore,  of  being  now  dragged  from  his 
concealment,  and  made  the  subject  of  monumental 
display,  was  most  distressing  to  his  mind,  and  led 
him  to  wish  himself  in  England,  that, by  his  personal 
exertions  among  his  friends,  he  might  dissuade  them 
from  the  pursuit,  of  what  to  him  appeared  a most 
objectionable  and  ill-advised  measure. 

In  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  which  he 
despatched  by  the  first  conveyance,  he  earnestly 
entreated  them  to  desist  from  all  further  proceedings 
in  this  affair.  The  following  extracts  will  show  how 
anxiously  he  felt  on  this  subject  : “ The  very  hasty 
and  disagreeable  measure  that  is  taken  in  London, 
wounds  me  sadly.  Alas,  what  a mixture  of  folly 
and  sin  is  there  in  our  best  performances ! Such 
praise  is  highly  displeasing  to  a thinking  mind. 
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Never  liave  I returned  to  my  country  with  such  a 
heavy  heart  as  I shall  now  do,  on  account  of  this 
distressing  affair.  O,  why  could  not  my  friends,  who 
know  how  much  I detest  such  parade,  have  stopped 
this  hasty  measure  ! As  a private  man,  with  some 
peculiarities,  I wished  to  retire  into  obscurity  and 
silence.  I cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  thus 
dragged  out,  and  hope  something  will  immediately 
be  done  to  stop  it.  My  best  friends  must  disapprove 
it.  It  deranges  and  confounds  all  my  schemes.  My 
e.Kaltation  is  my  fall  and  my  misfortune.  Neither 
here,  in  this  sad  infectious  place,  where  I am  shut 
up  alone,  and  where,  for  a few  nights,  1 was  in  a 
room  almost  swimming  with  water;  norat  sea,  when 
my  cabin-baskets  floated ; nor  during  an  engage- 
ment with  a Tunis  privateer,  when  I was  in  very  im- 
minent danger,  have  my  spirits  and  resolution  for- 
saken me;  but,  alas!  I was  almost  overset  on  re- 
ceiving my  letters.  The  intelligence  respecting  my 
son,  and  the  information  respecting  the  hasty  and 
unkind  measure  taken  in  London,  has  grieved  me 
much.  When  I have  been  desired  to  sit  for  my 
picture,  not  a moment  have  I hesitated  in  showing 
my  aversion  to  it.  I hope  I have  drunk  into  the 
spirit  of  one  of  my  most  admired  characters,  Scougal, 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  said  to  his  friends,  ‘ If  you 
have  the  charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers, 
do  not  think  me  a better  man  than  I am  ; but  look 
upon  me,  as  indeed  I am,  a most  miserable  sinner.’ 
In  the  same  spirit,  I bless  God  I can  say,  that  I know 
myself  too  well  to  be  pleased  with  such  praise.  We 
have  nothing  of  our  own  but  folly  and  sin.  Our  best 
performances  are  so  mixed  with  these  evil  qualities, 
that  praise  is  vanity  and  presumption,  and  cannot 
but  give  pain  to  a reflecting  mind.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a confidential  letter 
to  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  domestics, 
dated,  Venice  Lazaretto,  31st  October,  1786,  while 
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it  illustrates  the  state  of  his  mind,  amidst  his  dan- 
gers and  privations,  shows  that  neither  these,  nor 
the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  recent  events  that  had 
occurred,  had  dried  up  the  streams  of  his  benevo- 
lence, or  diverted  his  attention  from  the  objects  of 
his  bounty,  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  “ When  my 
confinement  terminates,  I shall  have  a long  journey 
before  me,  through  bad  roads  covered  with  snow  : 
but,  through  mercy,  my  calm  spirits  and  steady  reso- 
lution never  forsake  me.  During  the  action  with  the 
Barbary  pirates,  I well  remember  having  a good  night; 
and,  on  a former  occasion,  when  one  evening  my  ca- 
bin-baskets floated  with  water,  while  thinking  it  would 
take  me  some  hours  to  dry  it  up,  I went  to  bed  to  for- 
get it.  I hope  Sam  Preston  is  well ; if  not,  I am 
willing  to  do  any  thing  for  the  two  widows  under  his 
care.  Tell  Mrs.  Morgan,  that  if  Nottingham’s  girl 
I entrusted  to  her  care,  conducts  herself  properly, 
she  may  lay  out  two  guineas  for  her  in  any  way 
she  thinks  proper.  You  will  receive  some  fine  new 
currants,  wliich  I forwarded  from  Zante,  for  distribu- 
tion among  my  tenants,  widows,  and  poor  families  at 
Cardington,  about  three  pounds  to  each.  At  Christ- 
mas give  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Beccles  each  one 
guinea  ; Rayner,  what  I annually  give  him,  ten  and 
sixpence,  but  should  he  not  have  received  it  last 
year,  give  him  a guinea.  Give  Dolly  Basset  a gui- 
nea ; and  the  blind  man’s  widow,  ten  shillings.  Give 
to  ten  poor  widows  also,  where  you  think  it  will  be 
most  acceptable,  five  guineas  in  equal  sums  of  half 
a guinea  each  ; and  distribute  the  same  sum  in  equal 
proportions  to  ten  poor  families,  that  are  the  most 
proper  objects.  Of  the  boy  and  girl  left  by  Abraham 
Stevens,  I think  you  said  one  was  dead ; enquire 
privately  into  the  character,  disposition,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  other  ; and  accept  of  a suit  of  clothes 
for  yourself.” 

Howard’s  quarantine,  which  was  exacted  to  the 
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last  day,  did  not  terminate  till  about  the  20th  No- 
vember. His  long  confinement  in  a close,  unhealthy 
place,  after  the  fatigue  of  a most  tedious  voyage, 
iiad  very  considerably  injured  his  health,  and  brought 
on  a remitting  fever.  Anxious,  therefore,  as  he  felt 
to  persevere  in  his  work  immediately  on  his  release, 
he  found  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
strength,  to  allow  himself  a week’s  relaxation,  be- 
fore he  undertook  the  long  journey  that  yet  lay 
before  him.  During  this  week,  however,  he  could 
not  remain  wholly  inactive ; he  inspected  the  pri- 
sons and  galleys  in  Venice.  In  the  former  lie  found 
the  sick  prisoners,  though  separated  from  the  others, 
confined  in  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  in  a very 
close  part  of  the  prison.  The  latter  were  clean  and 
well-conducted,  having  at  hand  an  easy  and  good 
supply  of  water.  During  his  stay  in  this  city,  How- 
ard’s extraordinary  benevolence  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  general  remark.  The  Venetians,  being  entire 
strangers  to  any  similar  feelings,  were  astonished 
that  a gentleman  of  property,  prompted  solely  by  a 
desire  to  relieve  an  unhappy  class,  most  commonly 
overlooked,  should  voluntarily  endure  the  fatigue, 
and  risk  the  dangers  to  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object,  he  was  continually  exposed. 

From  Venice  Howard  crossed  the  Adriatic  for 
Trieste,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  November. 
There  were  two  lazarettoes  here,  a new  and  an  old 
one.  Both  were  excellent  institutions,  clean  and 
well-managed,  very  different  from  those  of  Venice. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
director  of  the  health-office,  he  was  favoured  with  the 
rules  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  permitted  to 
copy  the  plan  of  the  new  lazaretto,  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his  work.  The 
prison  here  consisted  of  thirteen  strong  rooms,  arched 
with  brick,  having  one  or  two  beds  in  each.  The 
prisoners  were  not  in  irons,  but  were  kept  constantly 
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confined  in  their  room,  which  tlience  became  of- 
fensive and  injurious  to  their  health.  The  infirmary 
was  clean,  and  furnished  with  six  neat  beds ; and 
the  whole  was  under  the  care  of  an  attentive  gover- 
nor. X The  house  of  correction  for  the  confinement  of 
the  galley-slaves  (as  convicts  are  here  called)  was 
well-conducted.  “ I saw  them  dine,”  says  Howard, 
“ on  wholesome  bread  and  soup,  and  from  the  pla- 
cidness of  their  countenances,  I inferred  the  humanity 
of  their  keeper.”  A dissolved  monastery,  with  lofty 
rooms,  finely  situated,  having  an  excellent  garden, 
had  been  converted  into  an  hospital.  The  building 
formerly  used  for  that  purpose,  was  now  occupied 
as  barracks.  This  hospital  was  convenient,  airy, 
and  carefully  managed  ; but  the  bread  provided  for 
the  patients,  though  it  was  good,  was  improperly, 
as  Howard  justly  remarks,  and  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case  in  such  institutions,  given  to  them  too  new. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Howard's  journey  to  Vienna — Revisits  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  in  that  city — Partictdars  respecting  them — 
Interview  with  the  emperor — HowarcV s fidelity — Ex- 
treme aversion  to  the  erection  of  a statue — Letter  to 
prevent  it — Melancholy  intelligence  respecting  his 
son — His  deep  regret  on  its  account — State  of  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  in  Frankfort — Reinspects  seve- 
ral Dutch  prisons — Distressing  tidings  of  his  son's 
mental  malady — Concurrence  in  his  friends'  measures 
on  the  occasion  — Return  to  England — Determined 
effort  to  prevent  the  erection  of  his  statue — Effects  of 
his  son's  affliction  on  his  mind — Renewed  of  his  phi- 
lanthropic labours — Revisits  the  prisons  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Although  still  sufFeriiig  much  debility  from  the 
effects  of  the  fever,  brought  on  by  his  confinement 
in  the  Venetian  lazaretto,  Howard  determined  to 
push  on,  without  the  least  delay,  to  Vienna.  He  ar- 
rived the  fifth  day  after  he  set  out,  nearly  overcome 
with  fatigue,  having  travelled  three  nights  out  of  the 
four,  allowing  himself  only  one  for  sleep.  Aluch  as 
he  now  stood  in  need  of  rest,  yet  such  was  his  e.x- 
treme  anxiety  to  prosecute  his  labours,  that  he  im- 
mediately commenced  the  reinspection  of  the  hospitals 
and  prisons  in  that  city.  The  great  prison  first  came 
under  his  notice.  Scarcely  a dungeon  in  it  was  un- 
occupied. There  were  three  horrid  cells  into  which 
twelve  women  were  crowded.  All  the  men  were  in 
total  darkness,  and  were  chained  to  the  walls  ; though 
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sucli  a security  was  totally  unnecessary,  their  celts 
being  most  safely  defended  by  double  doors.  No 
clergyman  was  ever  permitted  to  visit  them  ; a cir- 
cumstance which  the  gushing  tears  of  these  criminals, 
while  they  named  it  to  Howard  in  the  presence  of 
their  keepers,  greatly  augmented,  in  their  view,  the 
misery  of  their  confinement.  Below  these  dungeon^ 
was  the  room  for  torture,  into  which  Howard  entered, 
but  on  which  he  prudently  forbore  to  make  any  re- 
marks, as  the  emperor  had  humanely  prohibited  their 
use.  The  new  prison  then  erecting  came  next  under 
Howard’s  inspection.  “ It  consists,”  says  he,  “ of 
forty  rooms  and  twenty  dungeons,  more  than  twenty 
steps  below  the  ground,  boarded  with  thick  planks, 
in  whicli  are  strong  iron  rings,  to  which  the  prison- 
ers are  chained.  Though  larger  and  less  horrid  than 
those  in  the  old  prison,  they  are  still  horrid  enough. 
Into  a few  rooms  above  them  more  than  two  hun- 
dred criminals  were  crowded  : they  had  a sufficient 
daily  allowance  of  food,  but  were  kept  much  too 
closely  confined. 

The  great  and  little  Casern,  as  the  prisons  for  the 
confinement  of  the  convicts  were  called,  next  at- 
tracted his  attention.  In  the  former,  near  ninety 
men  were  confined  in  one  large  room.  They  were 
employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  during  the  day, 
and  slept  here,  chained  to  the  floor,  in  the  night. 
“ This  room,”  says  Howard,  “ having  no  place 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  but  two  holes 
in  the  ceiling,  was  offensive  beyond  description, 
even  in  the  day-time.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  if  the  effluvia  from  these  prisoners,  while 
employed  in  the  streets,  should  spread  through 
the  city  an  infection  destructive  to  the  health,  and 
fatal  to  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  little 
Casern  more  than  forty  prisoners  were  confined  in 
two  small  rooms.  In  the  house  of  correction,  exclu- 
sively for  women,  the  rooms  were  clean;  but  as  no 
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beds  were  allowed,  near  forty  out  of  a hundred  and 
fifty  were  sick  ; to  whom,  however,  great  attention 
seemed  to  be  paid.  The  prison  for  the  confinement 
of  vagrants  and  debtors,  was  spacious  and  airy,  and 
under  excellent  management,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
humane  attention  of  Count  Pergen,  through  whose 
generous  exertions  it  was  constantly  kept  clean 
and  in  good  order.  It  was  greatly  improved  by 
being  supplied  with  a stream  of  water,  which  was 
constantly  running. 

The  hospitals  in  this  city,  which  are  numerous, 
were  now  inspected  by  Howard.  That  in  the  sub- 
urbs, called  the  great  hospital,  is  a spacious  and 
noble  institution.  Most  of  the  wards  were  sixty  feet 
long,  near  thirty  broad,  and  of  sufficient  height; 
but  some  were  much  larger.  In  each  ward  were 
twenty  beds,  with  a vacancy  of  three  feet  between 
them,  where  a table  was  placed.  The  greatest  at- 
tention was  paid  to  cleanliness  ; and  the  whole  was 
under  excellent  management.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  and  eighty  male,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  female  patients.  Adjoining  this  institu- 
tion was  a lying-in  hospital,  where  every  requisite 
accommodation  was  provided  ; and  all  was  calm, 
clean,  and  commodious.  It  contained  more  than  a 
hundred  patients.  At  a short  distance  stood  the 
lunatic  asylum ; the  wards  of  which,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  its  construction,  were  offensive,  though  it 
was  clean  and  well-conducted.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  seventy-eight  women 
patients.  The  military  hospital,  though  an  excellent 
institution,  spacious  and  well-arranged,  was  not  so 
clean  as  the  Others,  owing  chiefly  to  the  injudicious 
plan  of  making  soldiers,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
drunkenness  or  other  minor  offences,  serve  the  sick 
for  a limited  period,  as  a punishment  for  their  crimes. 
It  contained  five  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The 
convent  Les  Freres  de  Charite,  standing  a short 
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distance  from  the  city,  under  the  care  of  the  catho- 
lic priests,  was  clean,  quiet,  and  well-conducted, 
but  kept  too  close,  as  such  institutions  mostly  are. 
Adjoining  it  was  a house  furnished  with  every 
convenience  for  convalescents,  who  were  allowed 
the  free  use  of  a large,  pleasant  garden.  The  con- 
vent St.  Elizabeth,  carefully-managed  by  sixteen 
Sisters  of  Charity,  was  a similar  institution.  The 
hospital  for  invalids,  and  the  house  tor  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor,  Howard  was  pleased  to  find  were 
both  useful  institutions.  They  were  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  emperor,  and  did  him  great 
honour.  The  same  was  the  case  with  a noble  con- 
vent, which  had  recently  been  converted  into  a 
foundling-hospital.  There  were  here  above  eighty 
infants.  To  every  two  a nurse  is  assigned  : but  the 
children  are  not  continued  long  in  the  institution, 
beino"  placed  under  the  care  of  nurses  in  the  countiy, 
at  a^regular  weekly  pay.  There  were,  at  the  time 
of  Howard’s  visit,  near  eleven  hundred  children  under 
the  care  of  this  noble  institution.  No  child  is  ad- 
mitted without  some  pay,  either  from  the  parents  or 
the  parish.  The  price  of  admission  varies  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.  With  the  order 
and  cleanliness  of  the  orphan-asylum  Howard  was 
much  pleased ; as  he  was  also  with  a new  institu- 
tion of  the  emperor’s  for  deal  and  dumb  childien, 
skilfully  and  humanely  conducted  by  a clergyman. 
The  boys  were  clothed  in  dark  grey,  and  the  girls 
in  o;reen ; and  they  were  regularly  employed  in  va- 
rious suitable  occupations.  On  visiting  the  house 
where  those  that  are  out  of  work  are  employed,  he 
found  it,  though  spacious,  not  sufficiently  so  to  ac- 
commodate so  large  a number  as  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  which  it  then  contained. 

'The  numerous  charitable  institutions  Howaid  had 
visited  in  this  city,  some  founded  by  the  emperor 
himself,  and  others  under  his  immediate  patronage. 
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induced  our  countryman  to  form  a high  opinion  of 
his  majesty’s  benevolence,  and  inclined  him  the  less 
reluctantly  to  comply  with  the  emperor’s  invitation 
to  favour  him  with  a private  interview.  Count 
Kaunitz,  the  prime  minister,  was  the  bearer  of  this 
invitation.  He  waited  on  Howard  in  one  of  the 
small  apartments  he  occupied,  up  three  pair  of  stairs. 
Howard’s  first  excuse  was,  that  he  was  sorry  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  for  leaving  Vienna  the 
next  morning  would  prevent  his  having  the  pleasure 
of  waiting  on  his  majesty.  On  receiving  this  reply, 
the  emperor  despatched  the  British  ambassador  to 
Howard,  with  a second  message,  stating  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  him  at  the  earliest  hour 
he  chose  to  name,  before  his  departure.  The  first 
question  Howard  then  put  to  the  ambassador  was  : 
“ Can  I do  any  good  by  going?  I have  been  much 
delighted  with  some  things  I have  seen  here;  yet 
there  are  many  of  which  I cannot  approve  ; and  if  I 
be  not  allowed  freely  to  speak  my  mind,  should  his 
majesty  interrogate  me  on  these  subjects,  great  as 
is  the  honour  conferred  on  me  by  the  invitation,  I 
shall  respectfully  decline  it.”  On  being  assured  that 
the  utmost  liberty  would  be  granted  him,  he  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  said  he  would  call  on 
his  majesty  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

With  that  punctuality  for  which  he  was  always 
distinguished,  he  was  announced  at  the  palace  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  he  had  named.  He  was  ushered 
into  a room  resembling  a counting-house,  where  he 
found  the  emperor,  who  received  him  politely,  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  court  etiquette,  to  which  his 
majesty  had  been  informed  Floward  was  decidedly 
averse.  No  other  person  except  his  majesty’s  pri- 
vate secretary  was  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
emperor  began  the  conversation  by  asking  Howard 
what  he  thought  of  his  new  military  hospital.  Not 
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knowing  what  liberty  he  might  take,  Howard  in- 
quired respectfully  whether  he  might  be  permitted 
to  speak  freely  his  real  opinions.  “Most  assuredly,  ’ 
said  the  emperor,  in  a manner  the  most  condescending 
and  affable.  “ I must  then,”  said  Howard,  “ take 
the  liberty  to  state,  that  in  this  hospital  there  are 
several  defects  : the  allowance  of  bread  is  not  suffi- 
cient, being  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  life  ; 
the  apartments  are  not  kept  thoroughly  clean  ; and 
the  care  of  the  sick  is  committed  to  men  the  most 
unfit  for  the  purpose.”  “ What  is  your  opinion  ot 
tlie  lunatic  asylum,”  said  the  monarch?  “This, 
also,”  replied  Howard,  “ is  by  no  means  such  as  I 
could  wish.  It  is  too  confined,  ill-constructed,  and 
not  well  managed.”  The  next  enquiry  related  to  the 
prisons  : here  Howard  hesitated,  as  if  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed for  fear  of  giving  offence.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  emperor  requested  him  fearlessly  to  declare  his 
real  opinion.  “ I then,”  said  Howard,  “ opened 
fully  my  mind.  It  pleased  God  to  give  me  perfect  re- 
collection, and  great  freedom  of  speech.  I declared 
that  there  were  many  things  in  them  which  filled 
me  with  astonishment  and  grief.  They  had  all 
dungeons,  which  were  horrid  places  of  confinement. 

I rejoice,  (said  I,)  at  the  abolition  of  the  torture 
in  your  majesty’s  dominions ; but  imprisonment  in 
these  dungeons  is  in  reality  worse  than  any  torture. 
“But,”  said  the  emperor,  rather  abruptly,  they 
hang  in  your  country.”  “ 1 grant,  replied  How- 
ard, calmly,  but  firmly,  “ that  the  multiplicity  of  her 
capital  punishments  is  a disgrace  to  England;  but  as 
one  fault  does  not  justify  another,  so  neither  in  this 
case  is  the  parallel  just ; for  I declare  that  I would  ra- 
ther be  hanged,  if  it  were  possible,  ten  times  over,  than 
undergo  such  a continuance  of  suffering,  as  the  un- 
happy beings  endure  who  are  chained  to  the  walls  of 
the  horrid  dungeons  in  your  prisons,  and  deprived 
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of  all  religious  instruction.  Many  of  these  men  have 
not  been  tried,  and  should  they  be  found  innocent, 
it  will  not  be  in  your  majesty’s  power  to  make  theni 
reparation  for  the  injuries  they  cannot  fail  to  receive  ; 
weakened  in  their  health  and  enfeebled  in  their  facul- 
ties, as  they  will  probably  be  by  their  long  confine- 
ment; two  years  imprisonment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  privations,  is  a punishment 
too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.” 

Convinced  of  the  force  of  Howard’s  remarks,  the 
emperor  gave  the  conversation  another  turn,  en- 
quiring what  he  thought  of  the  workhouses.  “ In 
them  too,  said  Howard,  “there  are  many  defects. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ; they  have 
not  a sufficient  allowance  of  bread ; and  they  are 
obliged  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  a practice  which 
never  fails  to  produce  distempers  in  the  end.” 
“Where  did  you  find  better  institutions?”  asked 
the  monarch,  “ Formerly,”  replied  Howard,  “ I 
found  one  better  at  Ghent,  but  it  is  not  so  now.” 
^tthis  the  emperor  started,  and  seemed  shocked; 
but  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  take  his  faithful 
reprover  by  the  hand,  as  he  had  done  several  times 
during  the  conversation,  and  cordially  to  thank  him 
for  his  advice.  The  emperor  now  enquired  what  was 
ffie  condition  of  the  prisons  in  London.  “ They  are 
m a sad  state,”  said  Howard,  “ but  gradually  im- 
proving. The  eyes  however,  of  all  Europe,”  con- 
tinued Howard,  “ are  upon  your  majesty,  who  have 
made  so  many  alterations  in  hospitals  and  prisons. 
The  object  of  all  imprisonment  should  be,  to  make 
criminals  better  men  and  useful  subjects.”*  On 
taking  leave,  the  emperor  again  expressed  his  obli- 
gations for  the  judicious  hints  he  had  given,  and  for 
the  freedom  of  his  remarks,  assuring  him  that  they 
should  have  his  best  attention.  The  next  day  his 
majesty  told  our  ambassador  that  his  countryman 
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was  without  ceremony  or  compliment,  but  that  he 
liked  him  the  better  for  it,  and  should  immediately 
make  some  of  the  improvements  he  had  suggeste 
That  Howard  was  pleased  with  this  interview, 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks  in  his  jour- 
nal respecting  it.  “ Christmas-day , 1^86.  uve 
this  day  had  the  honour  of  two  hours  private  con- 
versation with  the  emperor.  His  very  condescend- 
ing and  aflPable  manner;  gave  me  that  freedom  o 
speech  which  enabled  me  plainly  and  fully  to  tell 
him  my  mind.  His  majesty  most  cordially  shaked 
me  by  the  hand,  and  conversed  with  me^ree]y  and 
openly.  I admire  his  condescension  and  anability. 
He  has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  strike 
out  great  objects.  He  was  not  a month  on  the  throne 
before  he  saw  every  prison  and  hospital  ; and  now 
he  continually,  and  often  unexpectedly  visits  these 
institutions.  'l  have  seen  him  go  out  m his  chariot 
only  accompanied  by  one  footman,  without  guards 
or  any  other  attendants.  He  often  drives  himself 
with  only  his  coachman  behind.  He  looks  into  every 
thing,  endeavours  to  know  every  thing  connected 
with  his  government,  and  is  evidently  influenced  by 
the  best  intentions.  He  told  his  prime  minister  that 
he  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  visit;  stating  that  1 
had  not  pleaded  for  the  prisoners  with  soft  and 
flattering  speech,  which  meant  nothing  but  wi  h 
becoming  manliness  and  spirit ; and  that  he  should 
do  many  things  which  I had  recommended,  though 
there  were  some  of  which  he  did  not  then  see  t e 

""  hidflging  the  hope,  from  the  manner  m which 
the  emperor  had  expressed  himself  during  his  inter- 
view with  him,  that  some  of  the  improvements  he 
had  suggested  would  immediately  be  inade,  Howar 
thought  it  advisable  to  remain  a few  days  longer  in 
the  city.  He  accordingly  once  more  visited  the  pri- 
sons, hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  and  was  not  a 
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little  pleased  to  learn  that  orders  had  been  issued  for 
the  removal  of  many  abuses  he  had  pointed  out.  The 
notice  taken  of  Howard  by  the  emperor,  had  induced 
the  Austrian  nobility  to  pay  him  all  due  respect ; and 
during-  the  few  days  he  stopped,  several  distinguished 
individuals  paid  him  a visit.  Among  these  was  the 
governor  of  Upper  Austria,  with  his  countess.  After 
their  introduction,  the  governor  asked  Howard, 
somewhat  authoritatively,  what  he  thought  of  the 
prisons  in  the  territory  to  which  he  had  recently 
been  appointed.  “ They  are,”  said  the  faithful  phi- 
lanthropist, without  a moment’s  hesitation,  “ the 
worst  in  all  Germany,  especially  in  the  condition  of 
females;  and  I would  recommend  your  counte.ss  now 
and  then  to  visit  them  personally,  as  the  best  means 
of  correcting  their  abuses.”  “ 1 !”  said  the  countess, 
disdainfully,  “ I visit  prisons!  Never  will  I consent 
to  such  degradation.”  “ Remember,  madam,”  said 
Howard,  in  a firm,  dignified  tone,  “ that  you  are  a 
woman  yourself,  and  must  ere  long,  like  the  most 
miserable  female  in  a dungeon,  inhabit  but  a small 
space  of  that  earth  from  whicli  you  have  equally 
originated.”  On  his  saying  which,  she  instantly 
quitted  the  room  ; descending  the  stairs  with  such 
rapidity  that  Howard  was  apprehensive  she  would 
have  injured  herself. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  city,  Howard 
again  received  letters  from  England,  informing  him 
of  the  progressive  steps  taken  towards  the  erection 
of  his  statue,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  to  it 
he  had  expressed.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings,  he  immediately  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  the 
most  active  in  the  proceedings  ; — 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I shall  ever  esteem  it  an  honour  to  have  my  weak 
endeavours  approved  by  so  many  respectable  indi- 
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victuals  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisons  ; and  have  so  generously  subscribed 
towards  a fund  which  I hope  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  poor  unhappy  prisoners;  but  to  the 
erection  of  any  monument  to  perpetuate  my  me- 
mory, permit  me,  in  a manner  the  most  determined 
and  unequivocal,  to  declare  my  decided  aversion  ; 
assuring  you  that  if  the  design  you  contemplate  is 
carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  to  me  a severe  punish- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  my  particular  and  earnest 
request  that  it  may  for  ever  be  laid  aside. 

“ I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  Howard.” 

This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman  s Maga- 
zine, and  produced  the  desired  effect.  Much  as 
Howard’s  friends  wished  to  do  him  honour,  and 
richly  as  he  merited  it,  they  could  not  proceed  in 
their  design  at  so  great  an  expense  of  feeling  to 
him.  They  had  persevered  in  their  efforts  in  the 
hope  that  his  aversion  to  it  would  gradually  sub- 
side ; but  when  they  found  such  not  to  be  the  case, 
they  prudently  and  wisely,  though  reluctantly  re- 
linquished it.  . , 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Howard  of  his  son  s 
conduct  were  in  the  highest  degree  painful ; and 
pressed  so  heavily  on  his  spirits  that  he  was  almost 
broken-hearted,  though  his  friends  (who  all  witnessed, 
with  alarm,  the  rapid  strides  which  the  young  man 
was  making  towards  insanity)  had  only  furnished 
him  with  some  general  hints  on  his  conduct ; avoid- 
ing entering  on  its  particulars,  lest  intelligence  so 
distressing  should  be  too  much  even  for  his  firmness 
to  endure.  Of  the  melancholy  fact,  however,  which 
was  soon  to  be  realized,  he  appears  himself,  even 
with  the  partial  information  he  had  received,  to  have 
had  some  sad  forebodings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
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following  extracts  from  a letter  written  about  this 
time,  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith: — “ My  son’s  conduct 
is  a bitter  affliction  to  me,  and  almost  breaks  my 
spirits.  The  loss  of  such  a mother  as  he  had,  who 
would  have  checked  and  guided  his  infant  passions, 
the  uninterrupted  health  he  has  enjoyed,  has  occa- 
sioned me  many  fears ; yet  I hope  the  best.  But 
from  the  accounts  1 have  received,  I almost  fear  he 
has  lost  his  senses.  If  so,  calm  restraint,  with  me- 
dical treatment,  is  necessary.  I have  written  to  Mr. 
Tatnall,  stating  that  I shall  fully  acquiesce  in  what- 
ever steps  he  and  his  uncles  may  think  proper  to 
take.  At  this  distance  I can  form  no  proper  judg- 
ment of  the  case;  and  my  presence,  or  commands, 
would  have  little  weight  with  him,  especially  if  he  be 
distracted  : yet  I shall  hasten  home  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ; but  I have,  since  I entered  the  Venetian  laza- 
retto, been  much  indisposed,  and  cannot  regain  my 
strength.  Fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind 
have  much  reduced  me  : still  I have  great  reason  to 
thank  God  that  my  steadiness  of  resolution  does  not 
forsake  me,  even  amid  the  many  solitary  hours  which 
I pass.  It  my  night-fever  keeps  off,  I hope  soon  to 
reach  Amsterdam.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
there.  Give  the  entire  particulars  of  my  son’s  case, 
with  your  advice  fully  and  freely.  Is  he  distracted  ? 
and,  if  so,  is  it  the  result  of  his  vice  and  folly  at 
Edinburgh?  What  shall  I do  in  his  case?  Oh, 
my  son  ! my  son  ! I still  suffer  so  much  from  the 
effects  of  my  fever,  that  I must  remain  here  two  or 
three  days  longer.  I hope  the  mountain  air  will  take 
it  oil,  and  that  I shall  get  on  by  the  light  nights  : 
but  I want  a month’s  rest.  Nobody  knows  what  I 
have  suffered  this  journey.  For  many  weeks  I had 
only  dry  biscuits  and  tea.  Often  have  1 wished,  in 
vain,  for  a little  skimmed  milk.  I bless  God,  how- 
ever, that,  amidst  all,  I have  had  many  comfortable 
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Sabbaths;  and  my  mind  has  steadily  approved  the 
object  of  which  I am  in  pursuit.  Adieu  ! adieu  ! 

Howard  quitted  Vienna  about  the  29th  Decembei, 
considerably  improved  in  health.  Anxious  to  reach 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  he  travelled  the  first  five 
hundred  miles  without  stopping  night  or  day,  except 
to  change  horses ; his  only  food  being  bread  and 
apples,  with  a little  tea  once  a day.  On  reaching 
Frankfort  he  inspected  the  prisons  and  hospitals  in 
that  city.  The  house  of  correction  and  poor-house 
have  only  one  governor ; the  men  are  employed  in 
beating  a porous  stone,  brought  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  into  powder,  and  mixing  it  with  lime,  to 
make  cement.  The  women  are  kept  constantly  at 
work,  in  various  occupations.  There  is  a chapel,  in 
which  divine  service  is  regularly  performed.  A room 
is  provided,  in  which  the  managing  committee  meet 
twice  cl  week.  The  female  department  is  constantly 
inspected  by  a number  of  ladies,  annually  appointed; 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  clean  and  well-con- 
ducted. The  lunatic  asylum  in  this  city,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  humanely  and  ably  conducted.  It 
was  clean  and  quiet,  but  not  sufficiently  airy.  At- 
tached to  it  is  a Lutheran  chapel,  with  separate 
seats  for  the  governors  and  patients,  so  constructed 
as  to  be  concealed  from  the  audience,  both  during 
service,  and  while  coming  in  and  going  out.  How- 
ard’s feelings  on  visiting  this  institution  for  suffering 
humanity  must,  doubtless,  have  been  very  acute,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  awaken  afresh  his  gloomy  appre- 
hensions for  the  melancholy  condition  m which  he 
had  too  much  reason  to  think  he  should  soon,  to  his 
extreme  regret,  find  his  own  and  only  son. 

Leaving  Frankfort,  Howard  hastened  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  Amsterdam  ; on  his  way  thi- 
tlier,  passing  through  Nassau,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  and  Utrecht.  He  arrived  in  this  city  about 
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the  20th  January,  1787,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  reinspection  of  tlie  prisons  and  other  institutions. 
On  visiting  the  rasp-house  he  found  the  prisoners 
had  finished  their  tasks  by  three  o’clock,  and  in- 
quired whether  they  were  not  allowed  to  continue 
their  work  to  earn  something  for  themselves.  “ That 
liberty  is  not  given  us,”  said  an  intelligent  indivi- 
dual, “ and  I doubt  if  it  were,  whether  it  would  not 
injure  oui'  health.  The  closeness  of  the  court  in  which 
%ve  work,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  provisions,  makes  some  relaxation  neces- 
sary.” A new  workhouse  had  been  erected  since 
Howard’s  last  visit,  and  the  old  one  was  converted 
into  a marine  school,  for  the  instruction  of  one  hun- 
dred boys.  The  governor’s  apartments  in  the  new 
institution  were  neat  and  clean,  and  the  rooms  in 
which  the  inmates  worked  were  kept  in  tolerable 
order;  but  owing  to  some  gross  mismanagement, 
their  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  whole  infirmary,  were 
in  a most  neglected  and  disgraceful  state  ; of  which 
the  governor  must  himself  have  been  conscious,  as 
he  very  reluctantly  consented  to  their  inspection. 

Howard  had  only  been  a short  time  in  Amsterdam, 
when  he  received  letters  from  England  bringing  the 
most  melancholy  tidings  respecting  his  son.  His 
extraordinary  conduct  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
all  his  friends,  that  he  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  Every  possible  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  irritating  him,  and  yet  he  was 
often  in  a dreadful  state  of  excitement,  on  the  most 
trivial  and  unimportant  occasions.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  greater  influence  over  him  than  anyone,  even 
to  the  last,  and  who  was  often  called  in  by  the  ser- 
vants when  they  were  alarmed  at  his  fury,  declared 
frequently  that  the  time  which  this  unhappy  young 
man  spent  at  home  was  the  most  harassing  to  his 
mind  he  had  ever  experienced.  He  was  always  ap- 
prehensive of  his  committing  some  rash  act  on  him- 
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self,  or  on  some  one  else.  His  conduct  at  Cambridge 
was  less  violent,  but  equally  singular,  and  equally 
symptomatic  of  a disordered  mind.  On  one  occasion 
he  accused  the  person  who  waited  on  him  at  college 
of  putting  poison  into  his  milk  ; and  instantly  went 
for  Mr.  Hollick,  one  of  his  father’s  intimate  friends, 
to  come  and  examine  the  provision  they  had  brought 
him  for  breakfast.  After  many  fruitless  efforts  to 
convince  him  that  he  must  be  labouring  under  a 
mistake,  as  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  for 
this  to  be  true,  Mr.  Hollick  accompanied  him  to  his 
rooms,  where  he  found  every  thing  as  he  had  ex- 
pected— comfortable  and  right.  Yet  had  he  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  persuade  him  that  such  was 
the  case.  Nor  could  he  do  this  till  he  had  himself 
taken  some  quantity  of  the  milk. 

Very  nearly  up  to  this  period  Howard’s  son  had  in- 
variably spoken  of  his  father  with  becoming  affection; 
always  declaring  that  he  considered  it  an  honour  to 
have  such  a parent.  Nothing  could  displease  him  more 
than  to  hear  any  detracting  remark  made  by  his  vain 
associates  respecting  him.  Among  the  other  symptoms 
of  his  mental  malady,  one  of  the  clearest  was,  that 
he  now  expressed  the  greatest  aversion  to  his  father, 
and  began  to  invent  and  circulate  evil  reports  re- 
specting him.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  his 
father  had  once  knocked  him  down,  which  all  the 
servants  knew  and  declared  to  be  false.  Never  did 
Howard  inflict  any  corporeal  punishment  on  his  son, 
as  he  himself  repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared.  As 
it  mostly  happens  in  mental  maladies,  he  hated  those 
most  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  the  most  at- 
tached. Even  Thomason,  who  laid  the  first  steps 
for  his  ruin,  and  who  had  often  been  slyly  his  guilty 
associate  in  crime,  he  now  detested.  On  his  return 
from  Cambridge,  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  his 
conduct  became  increasingly  violent  and  eccentric. 
In  such  excesses  of  passion  did  he  indulge,  that  he 
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alarmed  all  the  servants,  who  were  now  afraid  to 
remain  with  him  in  the  house.  At  length  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Cardington,  without  telling  any  one 
what  were  his  intentions,  and,  repairing  to  Daventry, 
engaged  lodgings  at  an  inn  in  that  town.  While 
here  he  frequently  visited  at  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bel- 
sham’s,  and  so  singularly  and  outrageously  did  he 
conduct  himself  on  these  occasions,  that  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  thought  it  advisable  to  write  Mr.  Whitbread 
on  the  subject,  stating  it  as  his  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  put  under  restraint;  confirming  this 
opinion  by  giving  some  particulars  of  his  conduct. 
On  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  laid  its  contents  before  young 
Howard’s  maternal  uncles,  and  his  paternal  relative, 
Mr.  Tatnall;  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the  advice 
given,  and  recommended  its  immediate  adoption. 
Mr.  Whitbread  accordingly  engaged  two  keepers 
from  a private  lunatic  asylum,  whom  he  despatched 
to  Daventry,  requesting  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  man,  and  to  convey  him  back  to  Cardington, 
and  there  to  remain  with  him  till  his  fatlier’s  return  : 
cautioning  them  to  execute  their  painful  task  with 
all  possible  tenderness.  After  they  had  reached  Car- 
dington with  their  unhappy  patient.  Dr.  Munro  was 
called  in  to  give  his  advice  on  the  case.  He  imme- 
diately pronounced  it  to  be  the  worst  kind  of  in- 
sanity, brought  on  in  the  worst  way. 

These  were  the  melancholy  tidings  conveyed  to 
Howard  in  the  letters  he  received  at  Amsterdam. 
Concealment  was  no  longer  deemed  desirable.  The 
tragic  tale,  painful  as  Howard’s  friends  knew  it 
would  be  to  him,  must  now  be  told:  a task  which 
was,  feelingly  performed  by  his  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  his  faithful  domestic,  John  Prole,  by 
whom  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  were  detailed  with 
every  alleviating  consideration.  What  were  How- 
ard’s feelings  on  opening  these  letters  may  be  much 
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better  imagined  than  described.  The  shock  was  almost 
too  much  even  for  his  firmness  to  sustain.  It  was  in- 
deed more  than  he  could  have  borne  had  not  religion 
afforded  her  aid.  But  he  who  had  inflicted  the  stroke, 
did  not  now  withhold  his  support.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  letter,  Howard  writes,  “ The  information  re- 
lative to  mv  unhappy  young  man  is  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy character  ; it  is  indeed  a bitter  affliction.  A 
son,  an  only  son,  in  this  dreadful  situation  ! Mr, 
Leeds  has  kindly  done  what  I think  I should  have 
done  for  the  first  trial ; but  in  such  a situation  I 
cannot  live  in  the  house.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
again,  and  inform  me  particularly  how  things  are 
really  going  on  at  Cardington,  for  I am  most  anxious 
to  know.” 

Howard  remained  only  a short  time  in  Amster- 
dam, after  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  but  made  the 
best  of  his  way  towards  London,  where,  after  a te- 
dious voyage,  he  arrived  early  in  February.  He  con- 
tinued in  town  only  a sufficient  time  to  consult  his 
most  intimate  friends  on  his  son’s  case,  and  then 
hastened  to  Cardington,  now  become  the  scene  of 
his  bitterest  sorrows.  To  his  inexpressible  grief  he 
found  his  son  suffering  under  one  of  the  worst  pa- 
roxysms of  his  dreadful  malady,  and  seeking  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  best  friends.  He  at- 
tempted to  soothe  and  tranquillize  him,  but  it  was 
utterly  in  vain.  His  efforts  only  made  him  more 
outrageous,  and  had  he  not  been  restrained,  he  would 
have  done  violence  to  his  parent.  A sight  so  dis- 
tressing was  more  than  Howard  could  endure. 
Grieved  at  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  perceiving 
tliat  his  presence  could  be  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew 
from  the  spot  endeared  to  him  by  many  delightful 
reminiscences,  and  repaired  to  London.  Here  he 
had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding 
the  decisive  steps  he  had  taken  to  prevent  it,  the 
design  of  erecting  a statue  to  his  honour,  was  still 
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persisted  in  by  several  individuals,  who  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  not  illaudable  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, imagining  that  his  antipathy  to  the  measure 
would  gradually  subside.  But  they  had  evidently 
formed  an  incorrect  estimate  ol  his  character.  “Those 
who  had  thus  reasoned,”  as  Mr.  Brown  well  ob- 
serves, “ knew  not  the  man  whom  they  were  at- 
tempting to  honour  ; and  were  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  w'hat  they  called  false  sensibility,  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  estimate  of  his  own  character,  formed 
after  mature  reflection  upon  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  not  of  the  world.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  humbling  view’s  of  himself  he  had  thus  formed, 
he  wrote  the  follow'ing  letter  to  the  committee  who 
had  the  management  of  what  was  termed  the  “ How- 
ardian Fund,”  a copy  of  which  he  sent  to  all  the 
leading  journals,  requesting  the  favour  of  its  insertion. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“You  are  entitled  to  all  the  gratitude  I can  ex- 
press for  the  testimony  of  approbation  you  have 
intended  me,  and  I am  truly  sensible  of  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  by  such  intentions.  But  permit 
me  to  inform  you  that  I cannot,  without  violating 
all  my  feelings,  consent  to  the  execution  ol  your 
design.  It  would  be  to  me  a cruel  punishment.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  earnest  wish  that  those  who  desire 
my  future  happiness  and  comfort,  would  withdraw 
their  names  from  the  subscription,  and  that  the  pro- 
ject may  for  ever  be  abandoned.  I shall  always 
think  the  reform  now  going  on  in  several  of  the 
gaols  in  this  kingdom,  which  I hope  will  become 
general,  the  greatest  honour,  and  the  most  ample 
reward  I can  possibly  receive.  1 must  further  inform 
you,  that  I cannot  permit  the  fund,  w’hich  in  my 
absence,  and  without  my  consent  has  been  called  the 
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‘ Howardian  Fund,’  to  go  in  future  by  that  name  ; 
and  that  I will  have  no  concern  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money  subscribed;  my  situation  and  various 
pursuits  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  pay  any 
attention  to  such  a general  plan,  which  can  only  be 
carried  into  due  effect  in  particular  districts  by  the 
constant  attention  of  individuals  residing  on  the  spot. 

“ I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“Your  obedient,  faithful  servant, 

“John  Howard.” 

“ London,  Feb.  1787. 

“To  the  subscribers  for  erecting  a statue  to  Mr. 

Howard.” 

Dr.  Letsom,  one  of  Howard’s  warmest  friends,  who 
had  been  most  active  in  promoting  the  design,  im- 
mediately on  learning  that  such  was  his  determina- 
tion, waited  on  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
forbear  all  future  opposition  to  the  design,  and  to 
allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect.  He  was  closely 
engaged  with  him  in  conversation  on  the  subject  for 
some  liours,  employing  every  argument  that  inge- 
nuity could  devise,  but  all  in  vain.  To  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme,  under  whatever  modification  it 
could  be  proposed,  he  was  steadily  and  decidedly 
averse.  It  was  evident  that  he  viewed  the  affair  al- 
together in  a serious  light.  Genuine  Christian  humi- 
lity, arising  from  a view  of  his  own  imperfections, 
and  not  mere  modesty,  laid  at  the  foundation  of  his 
aversion.  This  was  clear  from  his  whole  conduct  in 
the  affair ; and  particularly  from  the  remarks  he 
made  to  his  friends  whenever  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced. On  being  assured  by  an  intimate  relative, 
that  he  had  withheld  his  subscription  to  the  statue, 
solely  because  he  thought  the  project  would  not  be 
pleasing  to  him,  he  remarked,  “ My  dear  friend  I 
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am  sure  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that 
I could  ever  have  given  my  consent  to  such  a 
measure.  I thank  you,  and  all  my  friends  who 
have  acted  in  a similar  way,  for  not  assisting  to 
wound  my  feelings.”  To  another  of  his  friends, 
who  remarked,  “ So,  sir,  you  refused  the  honour 
that  was  tendered  you.”  He  replied,  “ Who,  that 
knows  his  own  heart,  could  receive  it ! Conscious 
ot  many  sins  and  imperfections,  I must  always  view 
with  pain  and  abhorrence  every  attempt  of  my 
friends  to  bring  me  forward  to  public  view  and 
public  approbation.  If,  therefore,  you  love  me,  and 
value  my  peace  of  mind,  you  will  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  any  similar  attempt  in  future. 
Had  the  design  been  persisted  in,  it  would  have  been 
a constant  burden  to  my  mind,  and  would  probably, 
in  effect,  have  banished  me  from  my  country  for 
ever.” 


These  unequivocal  declarations  of  Howard’s  mind 
had  the  desired  effect.  An  official  announcement 
was  made  from  the  committee  for  managing  the 
fund,  that  as  the  obstacles  to  the  erection  of  the 
statue  were  at  present  insurmountable,  all  those  indi- 
viduals who  felt  disposed,  might  have  their  subscrip- 
tions returned.  About  £500  out  of  more  than 
£1,500  was  reclaimed.  Two  hundred  pounds  was 
subsequently  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  fifty- 
five  poor  prisoners  in  the  metropolis.  A further  sum 
was  expended  in  striking  a medal  to  his  honour,  to 
be  presented  to  each  subscriber.  The  remaining  ba- 
lance was  invested  in  the  funds,  and  was  at  How- 
ard’s decease  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  contributed. 

The  distressing  malady  of  his  son,  of  which  he 
continued  to  hear  the  most  afflicting  accounts,  who 
daily  became  worse,  and  of  whose  recovery  there 
.seemed  now  to  be  no  prospect,  had  withered  all 
Howard’s  domestic  happiness.  Had  he  been  dis- 
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posed  to  retire  from  his  labours,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  so  to  do  with  any  comfort  to  him- 
self. The  remembrance  of  his  son’s  affliction  would 
have  embittered  every  moment  of  his  existence,  and 
have  rendered  his  retirement  one  unbroken  period 
of  the  keenest  anguish.  Hence,  as  the  best  means 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  his  painful  reflections,  he 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken  with  increasing  activity,  not  even  al- 
lowing himself  that  relaxation,  which,  after  his  recent 
extraordinary  toils,  he  really  needed.  He  first  at- 
tempted to  procure  the  release  of  the  pious  Protestant 
slave,  in  whose  case  he  had  taken  so  lively  an  interest, 
and  who  had  been  languishing  many  years  in  the 
galleys  at  Toulon,  more  lor  his  religion  than  for  his 
crimes.  He  laid  the  case  before  the  English  ministry, 
recjuesting  they  would  do  him  the  favour  to  memo- 
rialize the  French  government  on  the  subject.  They 
did  so  ; directing  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court,  who  kindly  interested 
himself  much  in  the  affair,  to  request  of  the  French 
court,  in  his  Britannic  majesty’s  name,  the  release 
of  this  individual,  which  was  accordingly  granted, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Howard. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  his  last  inspection 
of  English  prisons,  and  he  now  determined  to  visit 
them  again,  to  ascertain  what  abuses  still  lemained 
unremoved.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  18th  March,  1787.  The  Tower  first 
passed  under  his  notice  ; then  Newgate,  where  he 
found  near  a hundred  and  fifty  women,  young  and 
old,  without  the  least  discrimination  of  character, 
crowded  together.  Boys  committed  for  their  first 
slight  offence  were  confined  with  the  most  practised 
and  hardened  offenders.  He  declared  that  unless  a 
reform  was  made  in  this  prison,  an  audacious  spirit 
of  profaneness  would  continue  to  prevail  among  the 
lower  classes  in  the  city.  The  Fleet  and  the  New 
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Ludgate  were  next  examined  ; the  latter  was  consi- 
derably improved,  but  no  alteration  had  been  made 
in  the  former.  The  Poultry,  and  Wood-street 
Compter  prisons,  with  the  bridewell,  were  then 
inspected,  and  were  each  found  to  be  unimproved. 
The  new  Clerkenwell  gaol  and  bridewell  were  both 
ill-managed  : no  bedding  was  allowed  ; the  rooms 
were  seldom  whitewashed,  and  gambling  was  openly 
practised.  The  Whitechapel  prison,  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  the  St.  Catherine’s  gaols,  with  the  Savoy, 
were  successively  subjected  to  Howard’s  scrutiny.  The 
Westminster  prison  and  theTothilfields  bridewell  were 
in  a disgraceful  state  : the  prisoners  were  without 
either  bedding  or  straw;  many  were  nearly  naked,  and 
looked  sickly  and  wretched.  In  the  King’s  Bench 
and  in  the  Marshalsea  prisons  no  improvement  had 
been  made : spirits  were  openly  sold,  though  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  a legal  enactment.  “ On  observ- 
ing,  says  Howard,  “ to  one  of  the  turnkeys,  that 
the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  drinking,”  he  justly  re- 
plied, “ The  chief  vice  among  prisoners  is  drunken- 
ness : it  is  that  which  often  brings  them  here ; and 
while  they  can  drink  and  riot  in  prison,  they  will 
disregard  the  confinement.”  On  inspecting  the  new 
Borough  Compter  he  was  grieved  to  find  it  badly 
constructed,  with  narrow  dark  passages,  and  wards 
so  ill-contrived,  that  the  men  and  women  were 
scarcely  separated. 

There  was  nothing  in  prison -discipline  which 
escaped  Howard’s  notice ; whatever  impropriety  he 
discovered  in  the  plans  pursued,  he  was  sure  to 
point  it  out.  Having  learned,  from  conversation 
with  one  of  the  keepers,  that  the  practice  prevailed 
of  not  discharging  prisoners  till  midnight,  he  very 
properly  remarked,  “ How  much  better  it  would  be, 
were  they  released  after  receiving  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread  ; for  many,  having  neither  money  nor 
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friends,  are  immediately  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  repeating  their  former  crimes.” 

Howard’s  next  visit  was  to  the  hulks  on  the 
Thames,  which  he  was  pleased  to  find  in  excellent 
order,  perfectly  different  to  the  state  they  were  in 
when  he  first  inspected  them.  Instead  of  the  sickly 
and  miserable  objects  he  then  saw,  the  convicts  now 
all  looked  healthy  and  cheerful.  The  few  that  were 
sick,  were  carefully  and  humanely  attended  to  on 
board  the  hospital-ship,  which  was  well-arranged, 
and  very  clean.  This  gratifying  proof  of  the  utility 
of  his  former  labours  revived  his  spirits,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  persevere  in  his  exertions  : but  he  still 
regretted  that  so  great  a number  as  five  hundred  and 
fifty  individuals  of  this  description,  should  be  brought 
together,  without,  at  least,  a proper  classification, 
according  to  their  age,  disposition,  and  character. 
The  want  of  this  led  to  great  profaneness,  in  which 
they  were  encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  their 
keepers.  In  the  county-gaol  for  Southwark,  whither 
he  next  proceeded,  he  complained  of  the  same  evil , 
remarking,  “ In  this  prison  there  is  still  a dieadful 
assemblage  of  criminals.  One  cannot  but  lament 
that  so  opulent  a county  should  be  disgraced  by  such 
a prison.  I wish  that  in  all  our  county-gaols  there 
were  a separation  of  the  sexes,  and  five  entire  divi- 
sions ; — debtors — assize  felons — quarter-session  pri- 
soners— transports — and  fines.”  Many  of  the  pri- 
soners confined  here  were  convicts  for  transporta- 
tion ; some  had  been  sentenced  four  yea,rs,  but  had 
not  yet  been  forwarded  to  their  destination.  ^ Their 
condition  was  the  most  wretched  ; “ Many,  says 
Howard,  “ had  worn  out  their  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  had  hardly  clothes  to  cover  them ; and  being 
associated  together  in  idleness,  were  alrnost  driven 
to  acts  of  desperation.  Such  nurseries  of  vice  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  increased  number  of 
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crimes ; laying  the  foundation  for  the  utter  ruin  of 
numbers  of  our  fellow-men.  To  a great  degree 
this  would  have  been  prevented,  had  penitentiary 
houses  been  erected  on  the  spot  fixed  on  at  Islington, 
by  Dr.  Fothergill  and  myself.  The  gentleman,  whose 
continued  opposition  defeated  the  design,  and  adopt- 
ed the  expensive,  dangerous,  and  destructive  scheme 
of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  I leave  to  his  own 
reflections.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Howard  again  visits  Ireland — Attention  to  the  Irish 
county-gaols — Particulars  respecting  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  in  the  Munster  and  Ulster  circuits— Minute 
enguiries  into  the  condition  of  the  chartered  Schools 
— Remarks  on  education — Great  importance  of  clean- 
liness—Embarks  for  Scotland— Is  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh— Return  to  London 

Continuance  of  his  son's  malady — His  removal  to 

an  asylum — Howard  revisits  the  prisons  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  — In- 
terview with  Capel  Lofft — Reinspects  the  prisons  in 
the  metropolis— Makes  another  visiting  tour  through 
the  northern  counties  of  England. 

From  tlie  beginning  of  April  till  the  middle  of  May, 
Howard  ceased  from  his  labours,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  his  time  at  his  town-house  in  great  Ormond- 
street,  either  in  arranging  his  papers  for  his  next 
publication,  or,  which  is  most  likely,  in  allowing 
himself  that  relaxation  which  the  exhaustion  occa- 
sioned by  his  anxiety  on  his  son’s  behalf,  added  to 
the  fatigue  of  his  long  and  harassing  voyage,  had 
rendered  indispensable.  About  the  20th  May  he  set 
out  on  another  visit  to  Ireland.  He  arrived  in  Dub- 
lin on  the  28th,  and  on  the  following  day  reinspected 
the  Newgate  prison  in  that  city ; which,  to  his  regret, 
was  in  a very  disgraceful  state  : many  of  the  women 
had  only  flag-stones  to  lie  ujion,  with  a little  straw. 
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literally  worn  to  dust.  Juvenile  offenders,  of  the 
tender  age  of  nine  years,  were  associated  with  the 
most  hardened  criminals.  Intoxication  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent;  not  less  than  a puncheon  of 
whiskey  was  said  to  be  drunk  in  this  prison  in  a 
week.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  riots  and  quarrels 
were  continually  occurring!  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable,”  says  Howard,  “ than  to  have  an  act 
passed,  absolutely  prohibiting  beer,  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors,  from 
coming  into  a prison  : this  might  be  thought  severe 
and  cruel,  especially  to  debtors;  but  though  the 
greatest  respect  should  be  shown  to  such  unfortunate 
persons,  yet  the  restraint  appears  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Many  individuals  who  were  sober  on  their 
coming  into  prison,  have,  partly  from  uneasiness  of 
mind,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  bad  company, 
contracted  a habit  of  drinking  in  the  prison,  which 
terminated  in  their  ruin.  Dr.  Aikin  well  remarks, 

‘ that  art  never  made  so  fatal  a present  to  mankind  as 
in  the  invention  of  distilling.’  Spirits  are  seldom  if 
ever  tiecessary,  and  are  always  a pernicious  article  in 
the  diet  of  men  in  health.  The  temporary  glow  and 
elevation  caused  by  spirituous  liquors,  are  only  falla- 
cious tokens  of  their  good  effects,  as  they  are  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  a great  depression,  and  tend 
rather  to  consume  and  exhaust  than  to  invigorate 
the  vital  system.  Another  extremely  pernicious 
effect,  is  the  indolence  they  occasion,  rendering  men 
inattentive  to  their  preservation,  and  utterly  careless 
what  becomes  of  them.” 

In  the  Court  Marshalsea  prison,  which  Howard 
next  inspected,  things,  were,  if  possible,  in  a more 
deplorable  condition  ; into  dirty  rooms,  not  fourteen 
feet  square,  which  were  never  whitewashed,  six  or 
eight  prisoners  were  crammed.  “ The  whole,”  says 
Howard,  “ was  a scene  of  disorder,  irregularity,  and 
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intoxication.  On  the  night  preceding  my  visit,  many 
had  been  gambling,  drinking,  and  fighting.  Dr. 
Scott,  the  physician,  informed  me  that  three  men  had 
recently  died  by  excessive  drinking.”  Things  were 
in  an  equally  disgraceful  state  in  the  City  Marshal- 
sea.  “ An  old  building,”  he  adds,  “ dirty,  and  never 
whitewashed.  Here  also,”  continues  he,  “ there  had 
been  a scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  occasioned  by 
drunkenness  the  night  before,  which  had  brought 
thither  the  sheriff  and  the  city-guard,  who  conveyed 
tliree  of  the  prisoners  to  Newgate.”  The  city-bride- 
well, the  police-prison,  and  the  fore-court  Marshalsea 
prison,  successively  passed  under  Howard’s  inspection . 
He  then  visited  the  house  of  industry,  which  he  was 
gratified  to  perceive  was  admirably  managed.  All 
was  clean  and  orderly,  the  bread  with  the  other  pro- 
vision was  good  ; and  the  governors  attended  with 
unabated  zeal  and  assiduity  to  this  useful  and  hu- 
mane institution.  They  had  recently  adopted  the 
Dutch  method,  of  devoting  the  whole  of  Saturday  to 
cleanliness  ; which  was  conducive  to  the  health,  and 
beneficial  to  the  habits  of  the  numerous  individuals 
committed  to  their  care,  of  whom  there  were  then 
near  fourteen  hundred,  and  frequently  considerably 
more. 

The  hospitals  in  Dublin  next  passed  under  How- 
ard’s inspection.  The  Mercers’,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  formerly  one  of  the  dirtiest  and 
worst  institutions,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  was  now 
become  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best.  The  wards  in 
St.  Stephen’s  were  close  and  offensive.  “ Simpson’s 
hospital  for  the  blind,”  says  Howard,  “ is  an  excel- 
lent institution;  the  rooms  are  neat  and  clean,  and 
the  managing  committee  well  attended ; but  the 
patients  are  improperly  indulged  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  snuff.  On  inspecting  St.  Patrick’s  asy- 
lum for  lunatics,  which  he  had  sufficient  courage  to 
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do,  notwithstanding  the  distressing  feelings  it  could 
not  fail  to  excite,  owing  to  the  melancholy  state  of 
his  son,  he  remarks,  that  “ though  the  rooms  and 
passages  are  sufficiently  large  and  lofty,  yet,  for  such 
unhappy  objects,  I would  prefer  the  plan  on  which 
those  institutions  are  conducted  at  Amsterdam,  and 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  rooms  open  into  corri- 
dors and  gardens,  which  is  better  than  their  entering 
into  passages,  as  here  and  in  England.”  “ The  lying- 
in  hospital,”  says  Howard,  “is  a good  institution, 
quiet  and  clean ; and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
the  patients.  The  foundling  is  a noble  institution, 
but  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
order.”  Of  these  charities,  Howard  thus  records  his 
opinion  : “ Foundling-hospitals  may  be  considered 
in  two  lights ; as  charities  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  deserted  children,  who  might  otherwise  fall 
victims  to  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  or  as  a refuge 
against  the  disgrace  attending  the  discovery  of  ille- 
gitimate pregnancy.  For  both  these  purposes  it  is 
essential  that  admission  should  be  given  with  perfect 
facility  and  secrecy,  without  form  or  delay.  Whether 
such  institutions  may  not  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  encouraging  licentiousness,  is  another  question ; 
but  certainly  they  are  more  likely  to  serve  the  evil 
purposes  of  such  as  neither  need  nor  deserve  relief, 
if  the  terms  of  admission  be  made  difficult,  and  only 
to  be  obtained  by  powerful  interest  and  recommen- 
dation.” 

Howard  now  directed  his  efforts  to  a reinspection  of 
the  different  county-gaols  in  Ireland.  The  one  at 
Kilmainham,  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  very 
dirty  ; and  the  windows  being  in  the  street,  near  the 
ground,  spirits  could  easily  be  conveyed  to  the  pri- 
soners. The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  often 
intoxicated.  “ One  evening,”  says  Howard,  “ I came 
into  this  prison,  most  providentially,  just  in  time  to 
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extinguish  a fire,  kindled  by  their  own  criminal  neg- 
ligence, in  the  straw  on  which  they  lay  ; but  for 
which  probably  the  consequences  would  have  been 
serious.  1 have  seen  the  debtors  drinking  wine,  and 
some  of  them  drunk  before  eleven  in  the  morning. 
After  the  inspection  of  this  prison,  Howard  took 
what  he  terms  his  Munster  circuit.  In  the  Water- 
ford county-gaol  he  found  that  no  improvement  had 
taken  place.  The  Clonmel  county-gaol  was  an  ill- 
regulated,  dirty  prison.  The  Cork  county-gaol  was 
most  carefully  managed;  “ and  the  placid  coun- 
tenances of  the  prisoners,”  says  Howard,  “ bespoke 
the  keeper  to  be  humane  and  attentive.”  Yet  into 
this  prison  Howard  himself  saw  spirits  conveyed, 
which  he  was  of  opinion  the  most  careful  keeper 
could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  prevent.  A dif- 
ferent scene  presented  itself  in  tlie  gaol  for  the  city, 
says  our  philanthropist.  “ By  the  confusion,  dis- 
content, and  hatred  discovered  in  the  countenances 
of  the  prisoners,  when  the  gaoler  was  with  me,  1 am 
convinced  he  was  negligent  and  inattentive.  A 
keeper  should  be  firm  and  steady,  but  mild  and 
sympathetic.  He  should  visit,  every  day,  all  the 
wards  of  his  prison.  Such  a man  will  have  more  in- 
fluence and  authority  than  the  individual  who  is 
violent,  passionate,  and  profane,  often  inhumanely 
kicking  or  beating  the  prisoners.”  The  bridewell 
and  the  house  of  industry  for  the  city,  next  passed 
under  Howard’s  inspection.  The  former  was  in  a 
sad  state,  quite  out  of  repair ; the  latter  ivas  clean 
and  better  managed  than  at  his  last  visit ; but  still 
many  of  the  straw-beds  were  literally  worn  to  dust. 
During  his  short  continuance  in  Cork,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  justly  appreciated  bis  labours,  and 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  A tes- 
timony of  respect  for  which  he  returned  his  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Proceeding  to  Limerick,  How- 
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arc!  visited  the  gaol  for  the  county,  part  of  which  is 
used  as  a gaol  for  the  city  ; and  so  crowded  was  it 
sometimes,  that  between  sixty  and  seventy  indivi- 
duals were  thrust  into  a room  little  more  than  twenty 
feet  square.  The  bridewell  he  describes  as  “ a mise- 
rable dungeon  of  the  same  size.”  The  house  of  in- 
dustry and  the  county-infirmary,  he  was  grieved  to 
find  in  a dirty  neglected  condition,  most  ill-ma- 
naged, and  utterly  out  of  repair. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Howard  returned  to  Dublin, 
where  he  occupied  himself  till  the  6th  July;  when 
he  set  off  to  visit  what  he  terms  the  Ulster  circuit. 
Longford  county-gaol  came  under  his  inspection  on 
the  9th,  which  he  regretted  to  find  was  a bad,  ill- 
managed  prison.  Here  he  saw  a prisoner  who  had 
only  been  committed  for  a month,  but  who  had  been 
detained  several  months  for  the  non-payment  of  his 
fees,  amounting  to  £l.  10s.  3d.  The  impolicy,  not 
to  say  iniquity  of  this  system,  “ appears,”  says  How- 
ard, “ in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  ; the  expense 
of  provision  for  the  prisoner  far  exceeding  the  amount 
of  his  fees.”  In  the  Mullingar  county-gaol  which  he 
visited  on  the  10th,  the  most  humane  attention  was 
paid  to  the  prisoners ; proofs  of  which  were  evident 
in  their  cheerful  countenances.  The  Cavan  county- 
gaol,  bridewell,  and  hospital,  came  next  under  his 
notice,  on  the  1 1th  ; all  of  which  were  in  a most  dis- 
graceful state.  On  the  12th  he  proceeded  to  the 
Enniskillen  county-gaol,  in  which  he  found  some 
improvement  was  making.  He  examined  the  hos- 
pital for  the  county  of  Fermanagh  the  same  day  ; 
and  on  the  13th  passed  on  to  Armagh,  where  he  in- 
spected the  gaol  and  hospital  for  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone. The  former,  though  an  ill-constructed,  was  a 
well-managed  prison ; the  latter  was  a wretched  in- 
stitution, most  disgracefully  conducted.  Scarcely 
any  bedding  was  allowed,  and  on  application  for  it 
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to  the  vice-treasurer,  he  testily  replied,  “ The  pa- 
tients may  find  their  own  straw  and  blankets,  if  they 
please.”  He  inspected  Lifford  county-gaol  and  hos- 
pital on  the  14th  ; and  regretted  much  to  find  both 
in  a filthy  state.  The  Londonderry  county  and  city- 
gaols,  and  the  county-hospital,  Howard  visited  on 
the  15th.  In  both  the  prisons  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  or  of  the  debtors 
from  the  felons.  Of  course  every  thing  was  in  a con- 
dition the  most  disorderly.  Howard  remained  a day 
or  two  in  Londonderry,  and  visited  the  poor-house, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  find  a most  useful  and  well- 
conducted  institution.  “ Here,”  he  says,  “ were 
more  than  sixty  aged  and  infirm  persons,  all  clean 
and  orderly.  Their  provision  is  wholesome ; they 
receive  it  cheerfully,  and  are  allowed  the  profit  of 
any  little  work  they  may  be  able  to  do.  They  are 
constantly  visited  by  Mr.  Young,  a dissenting  mini- 
ster, who  had  been  for  two  years  the  frugal  and 
faithful  treasurer.  Mr.  Young  gives  the  same  assi- 
duous attention  to  a Sunday-school  which  he  esta- 
blished here  in  1785,  and  to  which  he  had  ever 
since  regularly  attended  two  hours  every  sabbath 
morning  and  evening. 

On  the  20th  July,  Howard  inspected  the  prison  and 
hospital  for  the  county  of  Armagh,  both  built  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Lord  Primate.  The  prison  is  an 
excellent  building,  but  too  small  for  the  number  of 
prisoners  it  contains.  The  hospital  is  a noble  in- 
stitution, but  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to 
keep  the  wards  aired  and  clean.  He  visited,  on  the 
same  day,  the  prison  and  hospital  for  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  In  the  latter,  he  says,  “ I was  glad  to 
see  among  the  rules,  ‘ No  patients  shall  smoke 
tobacco.’  ” Dundalk  county-gaol  and  hospital,  came 
under  Howard’s  inspection  on  the  21st.  In  this  pri- 
son he  was  pleased  to  find  that  water  had  been  con- 
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veyed  into  each  cell ; thereby  effectually  furnishing 
the  means  of  keeping  the  prison  free  from  all  im- 
purities. The  hospital  was  humanely  conducted. 
Downpatrick  county-prison  and  hospital  were  exa- 
mined on  the  22nd.  The  defects  of  the  former  How- 
ard thus  briefly  describes  ; “ Here  is  no  water  ; the 
rooms  are  paved  with  small  stones,  and  very  dirty ; 
the  windows  are  next  the  streets ; an  offensive  vault 
is  in  the  passage ; and  the  chapel  has  not  been  used 
for  years.”  Of  the  hospital  he  remarks,  “ It  was  for- 
merly a barrack,  wants  whitewashing,  and  the  sur- 
gery is  in  a dirty  and  most  disordered  state.”  To 
show  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  these  institu- 
tions, Howard  cites  the  following  observations  of 
Dr.  Blane,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  incident 
to  Seamen,  says  : ‘ If  men  are  not  constrained  to 
keep  their  persons,  and  their  clothes,  and  bedding 
clean,  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  and  the  most 
skilful  physicians  will  be  of  little  avail.’  “ The  same 
individual,”  says  Howard,  “ relates  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  sick  sent  from  the  fleet  that  arrived  at 
New  York,  in  1782.  ‘ Each  man  on  the  sick  list  was 
supplied  at  the  public  expense,  with  four  pounds  of 
apples,  and  half  a pound  of  soap.  The  supply  of 
soap  was  entirely  new  in  the  service  ; but  the  good 
effect  of  all  the  other  articles  would  probably  have 
been  defeated,  unless  the  men  had  been  furnished 
with  the  means  of  cleanliness,  which  is  the  most 
essential  requisite  of  health.’” 

Howard  visited  the  Belfast  poor-house  on  the  24th. 
It  is  finely  situated  ; but  many  of  the  sleeping-rooms 
are  ten  steps  below  the  ground-floor.  The  front  is 
quite  open,  and  any  persons  are  admitted  at  any 
time.  “ All  such  houses,”  says  Howard,  “should  be 
enclosed,  to  prevent  the  poor  from  wandering  about. 
On  the  25th  he  inspected  the  Lisburn  hospital  for 
the  county  of  Antrim,  where  he  was  gratified  to  per- 
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ceive  that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  patients. 
Religious  service  was  performed  here  every  Sunday  ; 
and  the  clergyman  enters  it  in  a book,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  the  governors,  in  their  occa- 
sional visits,  insert  such  observations  as  they  may 
think  desirable.  The  Carrickfergus  county  and 
town-gaols  came  under  his  inspection  on  the  26th. 
The  latter  was  deficient  of  almost  every  requisite  for 
a good  prison  : the  former,  which  had  been  recently 
erected,  was  an  honour  to  the  county.  A fine  stream 
of  water  was  conducted  through  the  court,  and  led 
by  pipes  into  almost  every  room  and  cell ; thereby 
preventing  the  prison  from  being  the  least  offensive. 
“ Mr.  Campbell,”  says  Howard,  “ never  permits 
spirituous  liquors  (too  often  allowed  through  mis- 
taken humanity)  to  be  brought  into  the  prison,  even 
to  the  debtors.”  On  the  whole,  though  there  were 
many  abuses  in  these  county-prisons  which  loudly 
demanded  correction,  Howard  was  gratified  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  many  counties,  much  greater  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  this  important  part  of  civil  govern- 
ment than  formerly.  In  several  places  new  prisons 
were  erecting,  and  in  others  the  erection  of  new 
ones  was  in  contemplation.  “The  grand  juries,”  says 
Howard,  “ have  granted  very  liberal  presentments 
for  the  purpose.  But  I could  not  avoid  feeling 
much  concern,  that  many  of  the  gaols  now  erecting, 
will  be  monuments  of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  ar- 
chitects, who  are,  in  too  many  instances,  ignorant  of 
what  constitutes  a secure  and  healthy  prison.  Many 
of  them  have  pompous  fronts,  and  appear  like  pa- 
laces, while  internally  they  are  most  clumsily  con- 
structed.” 

During  his  journeys  in  Ireland  on  this  occasion, 
Howard  not  only  visited  the  prisons,  but  again  made 
particular  enquiries  into  the  state  of  the  chartered 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  natives.  Popish  and 
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Protestant,  in  the  English  tongue.  Of  these,  he  in- 
forms us,  there  are  thirty-eight  in  Ireland,  besides 
two  called  Ranalegh  schools,  where  the  children  of 
Protestants  only  are  admitted.  He  had  learned, 
from  previous  enquiries,  that  they  were  disgracefully 
conducted;  and,  regarding  them  as  most  important 
institutions,  he  now  determined  to  enquire  more  mi- 
nutely into  their  state,  in  liopes  that  such  a step 
would  lead  to  the  correction  of  their  abuses.  The 
Clontorf-stand,  and  the  Santry  schools,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  first  came  under  his  inspection.  The 
former  was  superintended  by  a negligent  old  man  ; 
the  latter  had  an  attentive  governor  ; both  were  dirty 
and  ill-supplied  with  linen ; and  the  children’s  clothes 
were  made  of  the  worst  materials,  very  badly  put 
together.  In  the  Kilkenny  school  considerable  im- 
provement had  taken  place  since  his  last  visit.  The 
school  for  the  county  of  Waterford,  at  Killoteran, 
was  perfectly  clean,  orderly,  and  well-conducted  ; 
but  the  children  were  in  rags,  owing  to  the  wretched 
clothing  with  which  they  were  furnished.  The  state 
of  the  Clonmell  school,  for  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Howard  thus  briefly  describes: — “ House  dirty,  bed 
and  bedding  wanted  ; pantry  empty,  children  half- 
starved,  and  nearly  naked;  the  clothes  found  them 
being  miserably  bad.”  The  Iniscara  school,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  was,  if  possible,  in  a still  more  dis- 
graceful state.  A new  governess  had  been  recently 
appointed  for  the  Chileville  school,  which  was  neat 
and  well-managed.  The  same  was  the  case  at  New- 
port. The  Frankfort  school  was  under  the  care  of 
an  infirm  governess,  and  was  filthy  and  disorderly. 
Equally  disgraceful  was  the  state  of  the  Longford 
and  Ballykelly  schools.  The  Ray  school,  for  the 
county  of  Donegal,  was  in  nearly  the  same  condi- 
tion. “ In  the  Dundalk  school,”  says  Howard,  “ the 
house  was  clean  ; but  the  children  seemed,  by  their 
countenances,  to  be  scantily  fed.”  At  Strongford, 
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, the  boys  were  healthy,  having  the  advantage  of  fre- 
quently bathing  in  the  sea.  The  school  at  Castlebar 
was  in  an  extremely  wretched  state.  “ The  chil- 
dren,” says  Howard,  “ looked  puny,  sickly  objects  ; 
many  of  them  were  without  either  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  nearly  naked.”  The  Athlone  and  Roscommon 
Ranalegh  schools,  for  the  children  of  Protestants 
only,  were  in  a state  almost  equally  disgraceful. 
To  improve  these  schools,  and  make  them  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  Howard  suggested,  among  others, 
the  following  judicious  hints  : — “ The  master  and 
mistress  should  attend  the  children  at  meals,  which 
should  be  as  punctually  as  possible  at  the  same  hour. 
The  whole  of  the  Saturday  should  be  appropriated 
to  cleanliness.  A liberal  allowance  of  soap,  and 
every  thing  proper  for  cleaning  the  rooms,  should  be 
allowed.  Every  school  should  be  lime-whited  at 
least  once  a year ; that  is,  washed  with  boiling- water 
in  which  fresh  limestone  has  been  slaked.*  The 
master  to  be  permitted  to  keep  only  one  dog ; and 
no  pigs  or  poultry  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  house; 
the  time  for  the  children’s  work  not  to  exceed  four 
hours  a day.  Large  and  neat  gardens  to  belong  to 
every  school ; to  keep  a sufficient  and  regular  supply 
of  vegetables,  and  to  provide  constant  and  suitable 
labour  for  the  boys.  The  Protestant  gentlemen  and 
ladies  within  ten  miles  of  a school  should  be  ear- 
nestly requested  to  become  members  of  the  local 
committee,  and  to  favour  the  school  with  frequent 
visits.” 

The  importance  Howard  attached  to  the  education 
of  the  poor  will  be  seen  by  the  following  remarks 


« To  this  circumstance,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  Howard  att^whed  great 
importance.  “ I have,”  says  he,  **  often  recommended  lime-washing  in  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  schools.  It  is  attended  with  little  expense,  is  exceedingly  saluti^’, 
and  tends  to  inspire  young  persons  especially,  with  a love  of  cleanliness.  Of  this  1 
am  convinced  from  experience ; having  repeatedly  observed  that,  when  I have 
pulled  down  old  clay  cottages,  with  clay-fioors,  and  have  built  new  ones,  that 
were  whitewashed  vvithin  and  without,  the  very  same  families  that  were  before 
always  slovenly  and  dirty,  have,  by  a change  of  their  habitations,  become  clean 
and  neat  in  their  persons,  houses,  and  gardens.” 
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made  in  his  work,  at  the  close  of  the  account  he 
gives  of  these  schools : — “ I cannot  forbear  here 
expressing  a wish  that  the  benefits  of  education  were 
more  generally  extended  over  Ireland  than  they  are 
by  these  schools.  If  free  schools  were  instituted  in 
every  parish,  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor 
of  each  sex,  and  of  all  persuasions,  in  the  lower 
branches  of  learning,  and  in  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity, it  would,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing,  tend  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  enable  their 
youth  to  resist  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
are  inevitably  exposed  in  their  crowded  huts  and 
cabins.  The  lower  class  of  people  in  Ireland  are  by 
no  means  averse  to  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
At  the  cabins  by  the  road-side  I saw  several  schools, 
in  which,  for  the  payment  of  a trifling  sum,  children 
were  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Some  of  these  I examined  as  to  the  proficiency  the 
children  made,  and  found  them  much  forwarder  than 
those  of  the  same  age  in  the  chartered  schools.  They 
were  clean  and  wholesome,  and  consisted  of  the 
children  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  parents. 
As  a Protestant  dissenter,  I hope  I shall  not  be 
thought  indifferent  to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  I 
express  my  wish  that  these  distinctions  were  less 
regarded  in  bestowing  the  advantages  of  education, 
ancj  that  the  increase  of  Protestantism  were  chiefly 
trusted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowle'dge  and  sound 
morals.  In  Scotland  almost  every  village  has  its 
settled  schoolmaster  ; the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
are  evident ; for  it  is  principally  owing  to  this  that 
the  emigrants  from  that  country  appear  to  so  much 
credit,  and  make  their  way  so  well  wherever  they 
go! 

Howard  embarked  at  Belfast  for  Scotland  about 
the  27th  July.  He  crossed  the  channel  to  Drogheda, 
and  on  the  ,3 1st  July  visited  the  gaol  of  Ayr,  in°which 
he  regretted  to  find  there  was  no  court-yards  either 
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for  debtors  or  felons.  The  prisoners  were  never  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  rooms.  Proceeding  to  Glasgow 
he  found  the  tolbooth-prison,  which  he  inspected 
August  3d,  in  the  same  sad  state.  A new  prison 
had  been  erected  here  for  transports,  of  whom  there 
were  sometimes  a considerable  number.  Each  had 
a separate  small  room,  rendered  very  offensive  by 
the  want  of  air.  As  the  prison  was  insecure,  they 
were  chained  by  the  neck  and  feet.  “ No  efforts,” 
says  Howard,  “ were  made  to  reclaim  these  unhappy 
objects,  whose  long  confinement,  with  the  severity 
of  their  chains,  and  their  scanty  food,  must  reduce 
them  to  the  extremity  of  misery  and  desperation.” 
The  house  of  correction  in  this  city  was  a dirty  ill- 
managed  prison,  and  no  religious  service  was  allowed 
on  the  Sunday.  In  his  work  on  prisons  Howard  had 
only  given  a very  brief  account  of  the  prisons  in  this 
city,  as  he  hoped,  from  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  that  a new  gaol  would  soon  be  built.  Per- 
ceiving, to  his  regret,  that  such  had  not  been  the 
case,  he  took  the  liberty,  candidly  and  honestly  to 
declare  his  opinion  to  the  Lord  Provost.  He  re- 
marked, in  conversation  with  his  lordship,  that  there 
were  many  serious  defects  in  the  prisons.  “ The 
tolbooth,”  says  he,  “ has  no  court;  it  is  never  white- 
washed. The  gaoler  has  no  apartments  in  it,  and 
he  is  permitted  to  sell  spirituous  and  other  liquors  to 
the  prisoners.  In  the  house  of  correction  there  were 
forty-seven  women  in  three  close  rooms ; many  of 
them  lying  sick  : that  no  magistrate  ever  looked  in 
upon  them  ; nor  did  any  clergyman  ever  attend 
them,  or  make  the  slightest  efforts  to  reclaim  them.” 
“ To  this,”  his  lordship  replied,  “ that  they  were  so 
hardened,  it  was  useless  making  the  attempt.  ’ 
“ That,  allow  me  to  say,”  rejoined  Howard,  “ is  by 
no  means  the  case ; for  on  talking  seriously  with 
them  only  a few  minutes,  I saw  tears  start  from  their 
eyes ; a convincing  proof  that  they  were  not  wholly 
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unsusceptible  of  good  feeling.  I am  apprehensive,” 
continued  Howard,  with  his  characteristic  openness, 
“ that  the  splendid  improvements  now  makino-  iii 
your  places  of  entertainment,  streets,  squares,  bridges, 
and  the  like,  occupy  all  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
men in  office,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  this  essential 
branch  of  police.” 

Before  he  quitted  Edinburgh  he  revisited  the  va- 
rious benevolent  institutions  in  that  city.  The  royal 
infirmary  was  an  excellent  institution,  and  not  ill- 
managed.  Two  wings  had  been  added  to  the  orphan- 
hospital  by  the  generous  contribution  of  the  trea- 
surer, Mr.  Tod,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  well-conducted,  and  answered  every 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  The  charity 
workhouse,  in  which  there  were  near  six  hundred 
individuals,  was  clean  and  well-mana2,'ed  ; but  not 
being  supported  with  sufficient  liberality,  was  consi- 
derably in  debt.  The  hospital  for  the  aged,  Howard 
was  pleased  to  find  was  a neat,  comfortable  retreat. 
Each  person  has  his  own  room ; the  rooms  open  in- 
to a passage  leading  to  a sitting-room,  for  such  as 
choose  to  associate  with  others.  A chaplain  reads 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  A garden  belongs  to 
the  institution,  of  which  the  inmates  have  the  use. 
Roast-meat  is  provided  three  days  in  the  week,  ami 
boiled  three ; and  a sufficient  supply  of  beer,  coals 
clothes,  and  linen  are  found.  “ But  the  allowance 
for  washing,”  says  Howard,  with  his  constant  regard 
to  cleanliness,  “ was  only  sixpence  a month.  The 
circumstance  of  each  person  having  a window  at 
command,  was  very  agreeable  to  me;  as  I have  fre- 
quently observed,  that  where  many  lodge  in  the  same 
room  the  infirmity  or  feverishness  of  some  one  or 
two,  has  been  the  cause  of  half-stifling  the  rest,  for 
want  of  the  admission  of  that  cordial  of  life  -Air.” 
Curing  his  continuance  in  Edinbiiro'h  the  magis- 
trates presented  Howard  with  the  freedom  of  the 
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city;  an  honour  which  he  gratefully  accepted,  and 
duly  acknowledged.  They  also  politely  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  visit  to  the  poor-house,  which  af- 
forded him  much  pleasure.  He  embraced  this  op- 
portunity to  observe,  with  his  usual  discretion,  and 
regard  for  the  poor,  on  perceiving  that  several  girls 
were  employed  in  tambour-work,  “ That  he  thought 
the  employment  of  poor  children  in  ornamental  work 
ought  not  to  be  the  general  plan  pursued ; since,  if 
they  are  afterwards  to  come  out  into  the  world  as 
servants,  or  the  wives  of  the  labouring  poor,  it  will 
be  found  that  a readiness  in  the  ordinary  and 
coarser  kinds  of  female  work  would  have  been  ot 
much  greater  service  than  the  acquisition  of  an  art 
which  they  will  have  no  time  nor  occasion  to  prac- 
tise.” Howard  left  Edinburgh  about  the  15th  Au- 
gust, and  proceeded  through  the  counties  of  Mor- 
peth and  Durham,  to  London,  revisiting  on  his  way 
several  prisons  in  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  On  the  17th  he  again  examined  the  town 
and  county-gaols  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  which 
no  improvement  had  taken  place.  The  gaol  and 
bridewell  for  the  county  of  Morpeth  passed  under 
his  notice  on  the  18th,  and  were  found  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  before.  In  the  gaol  was  a woman, 
heavily  ironed,  committed  for  receiving  a stolen 
handkerchief  of  trifling  value,  though  it  was  known 
at  the  time  of  her  commitment  that  she  had  very 
recently  been  confined.  At  his  request  her  chains 
were  taken  off.  He  revisited  the  town-gaol  and 
bridewell  at  Newcastle,  on  the  19th,  and  on  the 
21st  reinspected  the  gaol  and  bridewell  for  the 
county  of  Durham.  In  all  these  he  was  pleased  to 
find  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place. 

Howard  now  returned  to  London,  partly  to  obtain 
some  relaxation,  and  partly  to  advise  with  his  friends 
what  further  steps  could  be  taken  with  his  son,  of 
whose  recovery  there  seemed  not  to  be  the  most  dis- 
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tant  prospect,  as  he  progressively  grew  worse.  He 
had  been  kept  atCardington  for  a considerable  time; 
and  Howard’s  friends  and  medical  attendants  all 
urged  the  propriety  of  his  being  placed  in  an  asylum ; 
to  which,  after  much  persuasion,  the  father  at  leng  th 
consented ; and  steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  place 
the  unhappy  young  man  under  the  care  of  Dr  Ar- 
nold, of  Leicester,  who  kept  a well-regulated  lunatic 
establishment.  He  was  a most  experienced  man  in 
mental  maladies,  and  treated  his  patients  with  all 
possible  kindness. 


Howard  again  resumed  his  labours  on  the  16th 
September.  On  this  occasion  he  passed  through  the 
countiesof  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  He 
inspected  the  Norwich  county-gaol,  which  was  clean 
and  well-conducted,  on  the  18th  ; and  the  following 
day  visited  the  city-gaol  and  bridewell.  The  ma- 
gistrates were  so  obliging  as  to  accompany  him  in 
this  visit,  when  Howard  pointed  out  to  their  notice 
the  very  dirty  state  the  gaol  was  in;  the  want  of 
order  that  prevailed,  and  the  great  evils  arising  from 
not  having  separate  apartments  for  the  sexes  In 
the  bridewell  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  use 
ot  the  dungeons  had  been  prohibited,  and  that  the 
system  he  had  so  strongly  recommended  of  employ- 
ing the  prisoners  had  been  adopted.  With  the  NoV- 
foJk  and  Norwich  hospital  Howard  was  much  de- 
lighted. It  was  spacious,  airy,  perfectly  clean,  and 
neat,  and  under  the  care  of  a very  notable  matron 
13ut,  says  he,  with  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  for  which  he  was  ever  dis- 
tinguished, “ if  I might  hint  at  a defect  in  an  hos- 
pital which  does  honour  to  the  governors,  I would 
mention  the  impropriety  of  the  washhouse  being 
within  the  house.”  The  hospital  for  the  aged,  for- 

P®  by  Henry  the 

^ighth,  contained  more  than  eighty  infirm  indivi- 
duals, and  was  an  excellent  institution,  but  not  suf- 
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ficiently  airy.  Proceeding  to  Yarmouth  on  the  21st, 
Howard  revisited  the  gaol  and  bridewell  for  that 
town.  Some  slight  improvements  had  been  made 
in  the  former ; but  the  gaoler  was  still  permitted  to 
sell  liquors  : in  the  latter,  no  alteration  had  taken 
place.  Passing  on  to  Beccles,  he  inspected  the 
bridewell  there  on  the  25th.  Some  additional  rooms 
had  been  made,  but  they  were  not  clean.  The  next 
day  he  revisited  the  bridewell  at  Woodbridge,  which 
was  much  improved.  He  reached  Ipswich  on  tne 
27  th,  and  visited  the  gaol  and  bridewell  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Suffolk.  The  gaol  was  greatly 
improved  since  the  removal  of  the  tap.  It  was 
clean,  and  under  excellent  regulations.  The  worthy 
chaplain  was  most  attentive  to  the  prisoners.  “ I 
was  pleased,”  says  Howard,  “ to  hear  him  remark, 
that  he  attributed  the  present  health  and  regularity 
of  the  prisoners,  and  their  constant  and  devout  at- 
tention at  the  chapel,  solely  to  the  abolition  of  the 
tap.  A new  gaol  was  erecting  for  the  county, 
which  Howard  highly  approved.  The  prisons  at 
Bury-St. -Edmunds  came  under  his  notice  on  the 
28th.  On  his  wav  thither  from  Ipswich,  he  called 
on  his  friend,  Capel  Lofft,  who  then  resided  near 
Bury,  and  who  would  fain  have  accompanied  him 
on  his  visit  to  the  prisons,  but  Howard  would  not 
permit  him,  wishing  to  go  there  as  a stranger,  and 
unexpected.  So  much  did  this  distinguished  bar- 
rister feel  himself  honoured  by  Howard  s visit,  that 
he  planted  a laurel  the  same  day,  which  he  ever 
afterwards  called  “ Howard’s  laurel.  No  improve- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  Bury  gaol,  except  that, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  tap,  it  was  much  more 
quiet  than  formerly.  Howard  complained  that  the 
turnkeys  kept  several  dogs,  a practice  which  he  se- 
verely censured.  It  was  his  wish  that  no  dogs  should 
be  kept  in  prisons,  but  one  for  the  gaoler.  A new 
bridewell  had  been  built  here,  which  was  not,  on  the 
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whole,  ill-planned  ; “ but,”  says  its  vigilant  inspector, 
“ the  work  was  not  substantial.  The  wood  not  hav- 
ing been  well-seasoned,  the  planks  in  the  sides  and 
the  floors  were  so  shrunk  as  to  leave  considerable 
vacancies,  which  ought  never  to  be  left  in  prisons  or 
hospitals,  as  they  aflbrd  a harbour  for  dirt.”  On  the 
29th,  Howard  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  in- 
spected the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire, 
which,  as  the  gaoler  lived  at  a distance,  could  hardly 
be  a well-conducted  prison.  Here  his  labours  for 
tins  journey  ended,  and  he  now  repaired  to  Carding- 
ton,  his  son  having  been  removed  to  the  asylum. 

This  favourite  spot  was  now  bereft  of  all  its  former 
charms.  The  bereavement  of  a beloved  wife,  and  the 
loss  of  an  only  son,  under  circumstances  the  most 
distressing,  were  so  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  every 
scene,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  his  friends 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  many  of  whom 
he  was  most  sincerely  attached,  he  would  probably 
never  have  visited  it  again,  much  as  he  preferred  it, 
in  other  respects,  for  his  seasons  of  relaxation,  to  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London.  Howard’s  Cardington 
and  Bedford  friends  were  delighted  to  be  again  fa- 
voured with  his  company,  after  so  long  an  absence ; 
and  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  sympathise 
with  him  in  the  poignant  regret  he  evidently  felt  on 
his  son’s  account.  He  remained  here  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  set  out  on  a journey  through  the 
midland  counties.  On  the  22nd  he  revisited  the 
county-gaol  for  Derbyshire,  with  the  Derby  town- 
gaol  and  bridewell,  and  was  not  a little  delighted  to 
find  them  much  improved  : the  abolition  of  the  tap 
had  led  to  the  happiest  results.  The  gaoler  of  the 
county-prison,  a highly  respectable  man,  declared  it 
was  one  of  the  best  measures  that  had  ever  been 
adopted.  The  county-gaol  for  Nottingham  came 
under  his  inspection  on  the  23rd,  where  he  regretted 
to  find  many  felons  shut  up  in  two  dark,  offensive 
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dungeons,  which  had  never  been  lime-washed.  Not- 
tingham town-gaol  and  bridewell,  which  he  examined 
the  same  day,  were  ill-conducted  and  unimproved. 
In  this  town  was  a neat  hospital,  well-situated,  and 
not  on  the  whole  badly  managed,  though  sufficient 
regard  was  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  Proceeding  to 
Leicester  he  inspected  the  prisons  for  the  county  and 
town.  In  the  county-gaol,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  debtor’s  tree  ward  was  a dungeon,  though 
the  prison  was  well  regulated,  as  was  also  the  county- 
bridewell.  In  the  town-gaol  no  improvement  had 
taken  place.  The  county  infirmary  was  a useful 
institution,  but  not  sufficiently  airy.  Passing  into 
Northampton  on  the  27th,  he  inspected  the  county 
and  town-prisons,  and  the  county-infirmary.  On  the 
29th  the  county-gaol  and  bridewell  at  Hertford  came 
under  his  notice  : though  some  improvements  had 
been  made  in  them,  they  were  still  very  badly  man- 
aged. Of  the  gaol  at  Kitchen,  which  he  visited  the 
same  day,  he  briefly  remarks,  “ A bad  prison,  not 
secure,  and  without  apartments  for  the  keeper.” 
Howard  now  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  where 
he  continued  about  a week,  diligently  employed  in 
the  reinspection  of  several  prisons.  In  the  Horse- 
monger-lane  gaol  there  were  fifty  transports,  who  had 
not  been  delivered  in  execution  of  their  sentence ; 
they  were  in  a dreadful  state,  almost  perishing  for 
food,  and  many  of  them  nearly  naked.  About  the 
8th  November,  1787,  he  set  off  on  another  journey 
through  the  western  counties  of  England.  On  the 
10th  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon ; and  though  he  had  been  travelling  two 
nights,  without  taking  any  other  refreshment  than  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  he  appeared  as  active  and 
in  as  good  spirits,  as  if  he  had  neither  been  deprived 
of  food  nor  sleep.  On  this  occasion  he  remarked  to 
a friend,  that  he  was  sixty-one  years  old ; adding, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  hold  out  four  years  longer. 
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which  there  was  indeed  every  reason  to  expect.* 
He  found  the  Plymouth  town-gaol,  though  slightly 
improved,  close  and  offensive.  The  royal  hospital 
here,  was  a noble  institution,  but  “ needed,”  says 
Howard,  “ several  additions  : a receiving  house  was 
particularly  wanted,  and  two  pavilions  at  the  en- 
trance, contiguous  to  the  steward’s  and  agent’s  of- 
fices.” Some  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
gaol  at  Launceston,  for  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
which  he  visited  on  the  12th:  but  he  regretted  to 
learn  that  no  divine  service  was  performed  on  the 
Sunday.  Passing  on  to  Tavistock,  he  visited  the 
gaol  there  the  same  day;  and  the  day  following  the 
prisons  at  Exeter  came  under  his  inspection. 

On  visiting  the  high-gaol  for  this  city,  Howard  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a benevolent  individual 
had  given  £1,000  towards  a new  gaol,  which  was 
forthwith  to  be  erected,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistrates,  who  had  wisely  selected  a most 
eligible  spot  for  the  purpose.  In  the  old  prison 
Howard  met  with  an  instance  of  conjugal  attach- 
ment of  a man  to  his  wife,  seldom  equalled,  per- 
haps never  excelled.  “ On  entering  the  infirmary 
for  this  prison,”  he  says,  “ I found  tliree  sick  fe- 
males, and  with  them  a shoemaker,  busily  employed 
at  his  trade  ; surprised  at  the  singularity  of  the 
scene,  I enquired  into  the  cause  ; and  was  informed 
that  this  man  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  sick 
women.  His  wife  had  been  committed  for  a theft, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years! 
She  was  ordered  to  the  hulk  at  Plymouth  for  that 
purpose,  but  on  account  of  lameness  contracted  by 
a fever  caught  in  the  gaol,  she  could  not  be  removed. 
She  had  given  birth  to  her  fifteenth  child  while  in 
the  prison  ; and  such  was  the  attachment  of  her  hus- 
band to  her,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  leave 
her.  Such  affection  in  men  is  not  common,  though 
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I have  frequently  seen  it  in  the  other  sex.”  On 
subsequently  returning  to  London,  Howard  stated 
the  particulars  of  her  case  to  Lord  Sydney,  who 
kindly  took  the  aft'air  into  consideration,  and  granted 
her  a pardon  ; and  Howard  had  afterwards  the  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  the  husband  and  wife  proved  use- 
ful members  of  the  community.  The  sherifTs-ward 
prison,  the  county-bridewell,  and  the  city  and  county- 
gaol,  came  successively  under  Howard’s  notice : as 
did  also  the  poor-house  for  this  city,  “ which,”  he 
says,  “ is  finely  situated  on  a rising  ground,  a short 
distance  out  of  the  city  : it  contained  about  six  hun- 
dred individuals,  but  was  close  and  not  clean.” 
Proceeding  to  Salisbury  on  the  16th,  Howard  in- 
spected the  county-gaol  for  Wiltshire,  a dirty,  unim- 
proved and  ill-regulated  prison,  which  had  not  been 
whitewashed  since  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  gaol-fever, 
in  1784,  when  seventeen  prisoners  and  a turnkey 
died.  Dorchester  county  and  town-gaols  passed 
under  his  notice  the  same  day.  The  former,  though 
a new  prison,  was  filthy  and  ill-managed  ; the  latter 
was  unimproved  and  equally  disorderly.  He  passed 
thence  to  Bath,  and  on  the  18th  visited  the  gaol  and 
infirmary  there.  The  former  was  unimproved,  but 
the  latter  was  cleaner  and  fresher  than  when  he  saw 
it  before  ; but  he  still  regretted  that  the  upper  sashes 
were  not  made  to  let  down.  “ I am,”  says  he, 
“ generally  attentive  to  the  staircases,  and  passage 
windows  in  hospitals,  that  the  wards  may  be  fresh- 
ened by  them.  I have  often  remarked  on  the  im- 
propriety of  the  upper  sashes  being  fixed.  The 
smallest  opening  of  them  produces  a circulation  of 
the  stagnant  air,  and  so  imperceptibly,  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  either  the  patients  or  nurses  wishing 
them  to  be  closed.”  The  Bristol-gaol  and  bridewell 
came  under  his  inspection  on  the  19th.  The  state 
of  the  former  he  briefly  describes,  “ as  white  without, 
and  foul  within  ; the  dungeons  were  very  dirty,  and 
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I am  generally  most  attentive  to  these,  and  the  fe- 
lons’ rooms  ; for,  though  the  debtors’  apartments  are 
often  equally  dirty,  yet,  besides  having  other  privi- 
leges, their  rooms  are  opened  sooner  and  shut  later  : 
it  is  seldom  that  any  contagious  disorder  commences 
with  them.”  The  bridewell,  Howard  was  pleased 
to  find  much  cleaner  than  it  was  before,  A new 
infirmary  was  erecting  for  this  city,  “ which,”  he 
says,  “ is  in  a close,  confined  situation,  and  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  subscribers,  or 
of  their  inattention  to  a most  important  object,  in  a 
good  hospital.  A fine  situation  was  pointed  out  to 
them  at  a short  distance,  but  was  declined,  though 
strongly^  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty.  Colston’s  hospital,  for  a hundred  boys, 
now  came  under  his  notice ; he  was  pleased  to  find 
the  bed-rooms  clean,  the  boys  looking  neat  and 
healthy,  and  every  thing  in  excellent  order;  but  he 

thought  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  each  boy 

only  twelve  ounces,  insufficient. 

On  his  way  home  from  Bristol,  Howard  visited 
the  prisons  at  Oxford,  and  was  pleased  to  find  two 
new  prisons  erecting  here,  one  for  the  county,  the 
other  tor  the  town.  Both  were  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Blackburn,  and  were  on  the  best  construc- 
tion. Here  he  had  the  gratification  to  learn,  that 
an  experiment,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr. 
Fothergill,  of  employing  convicts  on  public  build- 
ings, had  been  most  successfully  made,  through  the 
persevering  exertions  of  a worthy  magistrate;  by 
which  the  county  had  saved  more  than  £100.  “’xhe 
lodges,  the  gateway,  and  the  chapel  over  it,”  says 
Howard,  “ were  to  be  built  entirely  by  the  convicts 
who  were  at  work,  guarded  only  by  one  man,  though 
^veral  of  them,  for  their  good  conduct,  had  their 
irons  taken  off.  This  proves  that  such  delinquents 
are  not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  to  be  irreclaimable 
which  too  many  imagine.  The  encouragements  here 
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given  them,  as  to  their  diet,  clothes,  and  term  of  con- 
finement, was  the  means  of  recovering  many  from 
their  bad  habits,  and  of  rendering  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  Some  had  been  discharged  com- 
pletely clothed,  with  a little  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  a good  character ; with  the  promise,  that  if  at 
the  end  of  a year  they  brought  a certificate  of  so- 
briety and  attention  to  their  duties,  they  should  be 
further  rewarded.”  Proceeding  through  Bucking- 
hamshire, Howard  visited  the  county  and  town-gaols 
at  Aylesbury.  In  both  these  prisons,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  great  im- 
provements had  been  made  ; but  the  rooms  for  the 
felons  in  the  county-prison  were  still  much  too  con- 
fined. In  the  town-gaol,  each  prisoner  had  a sepa- 
rate room  of  sufficient  size,  with  bed  and  bedding ; 
and  the  noble  marquis  had  interested  himself  in  the 
erection  of  a new  bridewell,  instead  of  the  miserable 
one  at  Newport-Pagnel.  On  the  30th  he  again  in- 
spected the  county-prisons  at  Bedford  ; the  gaol  was 
unimproved,  dirty,  and  disorderly  ; in  the  bridewell, 
a new  day-room  had  been  built,  and  the  prisoners 
were  employed. 

The  1st  and  2nd  of  December  Howard  appears 
to  have  spent  at  Cardington ; probably,  as  it  was  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  his  chief  object  was  to  make 
enquiries  into  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, previous  to  the  distribution  of  his  annual 
bounty.  Whilst  there,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  state 
of  the  poor-house  in  his  own  .neighbourhood : “ I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  notice  and  imitation  the 
workhouse  in  this  parish.  It  is  a neat  building, 
with  lofty  rooms,  ventilated  by  opposite  windows. 
The  infirmary,  wash-house,  bake-house,  cow-house, 
and  other  out-buildings,  are  detached.  A good 
garden  and  drying-ground  belong  to  it.  The  poor 
are  neatly  clad;  and  their  diet,  employment,  and 
treatment  in  sickness  and  health,  are  all  regulated 
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with  strict  order  and  humane  attention.  The  chil- 
dren are  kept  clean,  and  made  cheerful  and  happy, 
in  constant  employment ; but  not  to  the  neglect  of 
their  instruction  in  what  regards  their  best  interests. 
All  this  exemplary  management  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  unabated  zeal  and  attention  of  a young  lady  in 
this  parish  : giving  us  a striking  proof  how  much 
good  may  be  done  by  well-directed,  persevering, 
individual  activity.”  On  the  3rd  December  we  find 
Howard  inspecting  the  county-gaol  at  Huntingdon, 
in  which  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  “ No 
chaplain,  ’ says  he,  “ has  been  provided  since  the 
dismission  of  the  zealous  Mr.  Brock,  in  1776; 
though,  I would  hope,  from  the  books  I found  the 
prisoners  reading,  some  of  them  are  well-disposed.” 
^le  next  day  Ely  gaol  and  bridewell  came  under 
Howard’s  inspection.  Both  were  in  nearly  the  same 
ill-managed  state  as  before.  He  visited  the  gaol  at 
Newport  on  the  5th  ; an  insecure  and  very  badly- 
managed  prison.  On  the  6th  we  find  him  at  Chelms- 
ford, inspecting  the  prisons  there.  The  gaol  was 
considerably  improved ; and  he  was  pleased  to  per- 
ceive, that  his  animadversions  upon  it  had  produced 
their  proper  effect  But  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case  in  the  bridewell,  which  was  a disorderly  and 
most  unhealthy  prison. 

Howard  now  returned  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  17th,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  and 
arranging  for  his  next  publication  the  additional  in- 
formation he  had  obtained.  On  the  18th  December 
he  commenced  an  extensive  journey  through  several 
counties  in  England.  Chester  castle  came  under  his 
inspection  the  21st,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  not 
only  to  perceive  that  the  prison  was  materially  im- 
proved, but  to  see  an  intelligent  convict,  who  had 
been  capitally  convicted,  but  was  now  reprieved 
employing  himself  in  teaching  several  young  pri- 
soners to  read.  Chester  city  and  county-gaol  was 
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in  the  same  disgraceful  state  as  before.  The  con- 
victs and  prisoners  for  trial  were  severely  ironed  by 
tlie  neck,  hands,  waist,  feet,  and  chained  to  the 
floor;  and  at  night  to  their  beds,  in  their  horrid 
dungeons.  No  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  was 
made ; and  so  scanty  was  the  provision  allowed 
them,  that  Howard  remarked,  with  much  severity, 
“It  is  a disgrace  to  such  an  opulent  city  that  the 
prisoners  are  not  supplied  with  necessary  food.” 
Some  little  alteration  was  made  in  the  bridewell ; 
but  it  still  needed  great  improvement.  On  visiting 
the  infirmary  for  this  city  he  was  delighted  to  find  it 
an  excellent  institution,  most  carefully  superintended, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haygarth.  The  prisons 
at  Liverpool  came  next  under  his  notice.  He  visited 
the  gaol  on  the  22nd,  in  which  little  improvement 
had  been  made.  The  day  following  he  inspected 
the  bridewell,  where  the  prisoners  were  all  heavily 
ironed  for  attempting  to  make  their  escape.  Be- 
cause they  had  made  use  of  their  bedding  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  their  liberty,  they  were  deprived  of 
it,  and  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  though 
the  weather  was  very  severe.  “ There  would  be 
scarcely  any  attempts  made  to  escape,”  says  Howard, 
“ were  the  prisoners  confined  in  separate  cells  dur- 
ing the  night.  I told  the  keepers  here,  and  at  Ches- 
ter castle,  that  steady,  lenient,  and  persuasive  me- 
thods with  prisoners,  are  the  best  means  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  out.  When  their  minds  are 
uneasy,  and  their  bodies  harassed,  they  are  often 
driven  to  make  desperate  attempts,  which  will 
occasionally  be  successful.  I mentioned  the  good 
effects  of  such  measures  at  Oxford  castle,  where  the 
keepers  declared  they  had  now  found  that  much 
more  was  to  be  done  with  prisoners  by  mild  and  firm, 
than  by  rough  and  severe  treatment.” 

Proceeding  to  Manchester,  on  the  27th,  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  that  a new  prison  was  erecting 
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on  the  plan  lie  had  so  strongly  recommended.  With 

his  characteristic  modesty  he  thus  adverts  to  it  : 

“ This  prison  will  reflect  much  credit  on  the  good 
sense  and  liberality  of  the  gentlemen  in  Salford  Hun- 
dred ; ’ omitting  entirely  the  following  interesting 
circumstance,  because  it  related  to  himself.  The 
enlightened  magistrates,  conceiving  the  merit  of  the 
erection  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  prisons,  to 
be  due  more  to  Howard  than  to  themselves,  had  di- 
rected the  following  inscription  to  be  made  on  the 
foundation  stone  ; — 

THAT  THERE  MAY  REMAIN  TO  POSTERITY 
A MONUMENT  OF  THE  AFFECTION  AND  GRATITUDE  OF  THIS  COUNTY, 
TO  THAT  MOST  EXCELLENT  PERSON 
WHO  HATH  SO  FULLY  PROVED  THE  WISDOM  AND  HUMANITY 
OF  THE 

SEPARATE  AND  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  OF  OFFENDERS, 

THIS  PRISON  IS  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE  NAME  OF 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

Passing  on  to  Preston,  this  indefatigable  man  had 
the  gratification  to  find  another  prison  erecting  on 
the  same  extensive  and  excellent  plan,  in  a fine  situ- 
ation. “ By  a caiWul  inspection,”  says  he,  “ of  the 
countenances  of  criminals  in  this  and  in  some  other 
prisons,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  abolition  of 
the  tap  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners. They  spend  their  little  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wholesome  food,  and  do  not  sell  the  bread 
allowed  them  to  buy  spirits.  If  I might  advise  as 
to  drink,  I should  say  that  tea  is  a good  and  whole- 
some liquor;  and  not  only  prisoners,  but  I have 
often  found  that  sailors  are  very  fond  of  it.” 

Howard  finished  his  labours  for  this  year  by  in- 
specting Lancaster-castle  gaol,  which  he  found  quiet, 
orderly,  and  clean.  “ I am  persuaded,”  he  says' 

“ from  a view  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  prison  and  at 
chapel,  that  the  governor  is  humane  and  attentive. 
The  good  old  surgeon  positively  refuses  all  applica- 
tion from  the  debtors  for  spirituous  liquors;  well- 
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knowing  the  quarrels,  riots,  and  confusion  it  has 
frequently  occasioned.  No  vice  has  brought  more 
families  to  misery  than  this.  Its  effects  on  trades- 
men are  such,  that  before  mid- day  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim is  unqualified  for  business.  Artificially  exhilar- 
ated, he  goes  on  regardless  of  the  consequences;  and 
retires  not  from  the  scene  of  dissipation  till  his  money 
and  credit  are  gone.  In  a short  time  his  whole  frame 
becomes  debilitated,  and  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
any  continued  labour  or  exertion.  The  practice  soon 
becomes  a confirmed  habit.  He  must  have  recourse 
to  the  exciting  draught  on  every  trifling  occasion,  to 
brace  his  trembling  nerves.  It  is  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  of  every  friend 
to  mankind,  to  do  what  is  possible  to  restrain  so 
great  an  evil.”  As  Howard  happened  to  be  here  on 
the  Sunday,  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  (which  he  hardly  ever  omitted,  if  he 
could  do  it  conveniently,)  of  worshipping  with  them 
in  the  prison-chapel.  “ On  this  occasion,”  he  says, 
“ I observed  some  of  the  debtors  much  affected  with 
the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  Psalms  read  for 
the  day : — ‘ O let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  pri- 
soner come  before  thee.’ — Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  Which 
gave  me  the  hint  of  taking  it  for  a motto  to  my  next 
publication.” 
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Howard  revisits  the  prisons  at  Kendal,  Appleby,  Leeds, 
York,  Beverley,  and  Hull—Inspects  the  Friends'^ 
school  at  Ackworth— Anxiety  respecting  the  religious 
instruction  of  jmsoners— Evils  of  its  neglect—Tour 
through  the  southern  counties  of  England— Bevisits 
the  prisons  tn  South  Hales — Continued  inspection  of 
English  prisons — Pernicious  results  of  confining  ju- 
venile offenders  with  the  hardened  and  profiigate— 
Howard  again  visits  Ireland — Particular  attention  to 
the  Irish  schools— Unsuccessful  efforts  to  benefit  these 
institutions— Returns  to  England  through  Wales— 
Treatment  he  had  received  from  prisoners  and  keepers 
Continued  attention  to  English  prisons. 


Howard  commenced  his  labours  for  1788  by  in- 
specting the  bridewell  at  Kendal,  a new  but  dirty 
prison.  He  visited  the  Cumberland  county-gaol  on 
the  3rd  ; which  was  still  a bad  prison,  as  it  could  not 
fail  to  be,  while  men  and  women  were  confined  in 
the  same  apartments.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to  learn, 
that  a new  prison  was  about  to  be  erected  on  a good 
plan.  The  county-gaol  and  bridewell  at  Appleby 
passed  under  his  notice  on  the  4th.  Both  were  in 
a dirty  disorderly  state.  “ The  gaoler,”  says  How- 
ard,  “had  recently  died  from  hard  drinkino-;  and 
I hnd  m my  visits  that  many  others  have°  fallen 
victims  to  this  destructive  vice,  to  which  the  taps, 
while  they  were  permitted  to  exist,  was  a strong 
temptation.”  The  Leeds  town-gaol  was  unimproved. 
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The  Leeds  infirmary  he  describes  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  kingdom  ; and  the  poor-house  in  this  town 
as  an  excellent  establishment.  He  inspected  the 
bridewell  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  on  the 
9th,  where  a new  house  had  been  built  for  the  keeper. 
“ It  would  have  been  better,”  he  remarks,  “ had  a 
new  prison  been  erected  in  a suitable  spot;  this  being 
a very  unhealthy  one,  as  the  prisoners  are  often  un- 
well.” On  the  10th  he  did  himself  the  pleasure  to  visit 
the  school  belonging  to  the  society  of  Friends,  at 
Ackworth,  then  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
cellent, most  intelligent  individual.  The  neatness, 
order,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  children  delighted 
him  exceedingly.  “ They  are,”  says  he,  “ instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A small  portion 
of  every  day  is  devoted  to  silent  and  serious  thought- 
fulness, which  does  not  seem  tedious  or  irksome  to 
the  children,  being  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
stated  seasons  of  silence  and  attention.  There  are  ge- 
nerally about  three  hundred  scholars.  They  all  look 
calm  and  quiet ; and  their  countenances  indicated 
that  this  proceeded  less  from  fear  of  their  governor 
than  from  respect.  Their  bed-rooms  were  clean,  and 
in  good  order.  They  sleep  on  hair  mattresses,  and 
in  each  is  an  usher  or  mistress.  The  only  thing  I 
saw  of  which  I did  not  approve,  was  their  diet-table. 
I cannot  approve  of  beer  for  children,  nor  of  meat 
too  often.  Of  this  much-respected  class  of  people, 
improperly  because  opprobriously  called  Quakers, 
with  whom  I have  passed  many  agreeable  hours  of 
my  life,  I trust  they  will  believe  me,  when  I assure 
them,  that  I cordially  join  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  who  says,  most  truly,  ‘ that  they  certainly 
merit  a very  high  degree  of  esteem  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  for  their  industry,  temperance,  peaceable 
and  catholic  spirit.’  To  which  I must  add,  as  an 
amiable  property,  their  uncommon  neatness  in  their 
persons  and  houses.” 
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\ork  castle  and  York  city  and  county-gaol,  came 
under  Howard’s  notice  on  the  1 1th.  In  the  former 
several  good  alterations  had  been  made,  the  latter 
was  unimproved.  The  prisoners  were  however  em- 
ployed ; “ which,  says  Howard,  “ always  gives  me 
pleasure,  as  they  are  then  more  healthy ; their  time 
passes  away  more  cheerfully,  and  it  is  the  means  of 
procuring  them  many  little  indulgences  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  have.  I remember  an  old  gaoler’s 
observation,  “ that  it  keeps  them  out  of  mischief” 
Proceeding  to  Beverley  on  the  13th,  he  inspected 
the  prisons  in  that  town.  Some  additional  rooms 
had  been  budt  m the  gaol  for  the  East  Riding;  but 
the  gaols  for  debtors  and  felons  were  unimproved. 
In  the  latter  Howard  discovered  that  liquors  were 
stdl  sold,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  deceive 
him  on  the  subject.  Passing  on  to  Hull,  Howard 
inspected  the  gaol  for  the  town  and  county,  which 
had  been  recently  built  on  a good  plan,  in  an  ex- 
cellent situation.  It  was  carefully  inspected  by  the 
magistrates,  and  was  orderly  and  clean.  With  the 
poor-house  in  this  town,  Howard  was  much  de- 
lighted: It  contained  fifty  men,  a hundred  women 
sixty  boys,  and  fifty  girls,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
house,  were  neat  and  clean.  “ The  placidness  of 
their  countenances,”  says  Howard,  “ bespoke  the 
attention  of  the  notable  matron  under  whose  care 
the  institution  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years.” 
Nothing  afforded  Howard  greater  pleasure  tlian 
to  see  proper  regard  paid  to  the  religious  instruction 
ot  all,  but  especially  the  young.  Attentive  as  he  was 
to  the  temporal  welfare  of  all  who  were  in  distress 
he  ever  considered  their  spiritual  interests  as  of  ner- 
manent  importance.  “ I would  lay  great  stress  ’’  he 
remarked,  on  returning  from  this  institution,  “ on 

in  all  workhouses, 
at  least  twice  a-week.  The  exercise  to  be  performed 
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in  the  presence  of  the  adults,  to  whom  also  it  might 
prove  highly  beneficial.  Many  elderly  persons  are 
so  ignorant,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from 
hearing  sermons  ; they  want  some  more  easy  and 
familar  instruction,  to  inform  their  minds  and  en- 
large their  comprehension.  On  proper  catecheti- 
cal lessons,  connected  with  plain,  serious,  and.  fa- 
miliar conversation  respecting  the  great  principles 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  benefits  of  Sunday-schools.  Pil- 
fering and  stealing  are  frequently  owing  at  first 
to  the  want  of  proper  training  in  early  life. 
These  indulged  in,  lead  to’  more  serious  offences. 
Corrupt  as  our  nature  is,  robbery  and  murder  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  first  crimes  of  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  commit  them  ; but  when  once  per- 
sons have  entered  upon  evil  courses,  they  com- 
monly advance  by  hasty  steps,  till  they  become 
totally  depraved  and  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  wick- 
edness.” 

The  county-gaol  in  Lincoln  castle,  the  bridewell 
for  the  same  county,  and  the  gaol  and  bridewell  for 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  passed  under  Howard’s  inspection 
on  the  16th.  Much  to  his  repet  he  found  them  all 
unimproved.  The  county  bridewell  was  a most  of- 
fensive prison,  and  the  prisoners  were  nearly  starved. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  cells  in  the  city-gaol, 
which  were  next  the  streets,  the  prisoners  were  often 
supplied  with  spirits  till  they  became  intoxicated. 

Howard  now  returned  to  Cardington,  to  allow 
himself  a short,  and  but  a short  season  of  relaxation. 
The  information  he  continued  to  receive  respecting 
his  son,  was  of  a most  distressing  character;  scarce- 
ly any  hope  of  his  recovery  could  now  be  enter- 
tained. To  divert  his  mind  from  the  painful  reflec- 
tions occasioned  by  this  severe  trial,  Howard,  after 
about  ten  days’  rest,  again  set  off  on  his  benevolent 
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labours.  On  this  occasion  tlie  direction  he  took  was 
through  the  southern  counties  of  England.  He  vi- 

u'e  for  Gloucestershire  on  January 

the  30th,  and  had  the  gratification  to  find,  tl)at 
a new  prison,  with  a bridewell  attached,  was  now 
erecting  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
he  exert, o„s  of  S,r  G.  Pa.,1 ; - to  whosj  skill^hj! 

3l  be’e  i'i  prison 

lantl  ^ monument.”  It  afforded  our  phi- 

anthropist  much  pleasure  to  learn,  that  his  hte 
majesty,  George  the  Third,  had  recently  visited  this 
prison,  and  had  been  so  much  delighted  with  its  ar 
ranpments,  thp  with  his  accuston^d  princely  hbe- 
rahty,  he  gave  £300  for  tlie  relief  of  the  debtors  and 
plonation  of£50  towards  the  infirmary.  On  the’oist 

ducST  ^?btors,  which  was  disgLefuIl^  co. - 
ducted  by  a pubhpn,  who  made  an  fnn  of  the  pri- 

iSted'^Mo  mspection.  The  same  day^he 

visited  Monmouth  county-gaol  and  bridewell  besides 

Silt  r'  iS 

S ^ Pe  was  happy  to 

find  that  a new  county-gaol  was  building  by  an  able 

fn^  ’ ^"eligible  spot,  given  to  the  county 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  ^ 

WaLr'onTpTf  p"^  sWt  excursion  into  South 
ales.  On  the  1st  February  he  visited  the  Brecon 

prisL"''“H7rSie^^  ^ disorderly 

P . Here  he  exercised  his  generosity  by  releas' 

mg  a poor  shoemaker,  who  had  been  kept  some  time 

m pnson  fora  debt  of  twelve  shillings,  tL  costs  and 

gpler’s  fees  amounted  to  £l . 4s.  A nm’st  scanS  sun 

Kted  hef  ; and,  as  Howard  sus- 

peccecl,  ne  found  they  were  cheatf»ff  mif  ^ 

really  their  due,  by  L baker?dfsh  e 

weidi  the  hrcnrl  raf  I I ^ town,  I examine  and 

rSens  ” The  , / aepplytbe 

prisons.  The  bad  pnson  at  Presteign,  ‘L  the 

. z 2 
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county  of  Radnorshire,  came  under  his  notice  on 
the  2nd.  Here  he  again  exercised  his  liberality,  in 
releasing  several  debtors  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  debts  of  less  than  a pound,  whose  costs  and  fees 
far  exceeded  the  amount  of  their  debts.  Returning 
again  into  England  by  the  county  of  Hertford,  he 
inspected  the  bridewell  and  infirmary  lor  tliat  county 
on  the  4th.  The  former  was  still  a bad  prison  ; the 
latter,  recently  built  in  a good  situation,  was  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  institution.  The  county  and 
city-gaols  came  both  under  his  notice  on  the  6th. 
Considerable  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
county-prison,  but  it  was  disgraced  by  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  female  convicts  in'irons;  “ a prac- 
tice,” says  Howard,  “indecent,  wanton,  and  cruel, 
and  not  pursued  in  any  civilized  country  that  I have 
visited.” 

Proceeding  into  Worcestershire,  Howard  inspected, 
on  the  5th,  the  Worcester  castle  county-gaol,  where 
the  late  gaoler,  and  his  wife  who  succeeded  him,  had 
died  of  the  gaol-fever.  It  was  still,  owing  to  the 
keeper’s  negligence,  a close,  offensive  prison,  though 
several  additional  rooms  had  been  made.  Of  the 
direful  effects  of  the  gaol-fever,  which  originates  in 
a want  of  attention,  Howard  thus  speaks  ; — “ In  the 
course  of  my  pursuits,  I have  known  several  amiable 
young  gentlemen,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  do  good, 
have  been  carried  off  by  this  dreadful  disease.  This 
has  been  one  incentive  to  my  efforts  for  its  extirpa- 
tion. One  affecting  instance  of  it,  which  happened 
here,  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  his  History 
of  Manchester  ; ‘ Dr.  Johnston,  jun.,  has  lately 

fallen  a lamented  victim  to  the  noble  discharge  of 
his  duty,  in  attending  the  prisoners  ill  of  a fever,  in 
Worcester-castle.  He  attained,  early  in  life,  to  great 
and  merited  eminence  in  his  prolession,  and  will 
ever  be  regretted  as  a physician  of  great  ability , and 
as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  pleasing  ot  men. 
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thus  prematurely  snatched  from  his  friends  and  the 
country.’  And  yet,  alas!”  adds  Howard,  “the 
dreadful  dungeon  here — the  planks  of  which  are 
literally  perished  by  the  damp,  and  the  breath  of 
prisoners — was,  at  my  last  visit,  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  others.”  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  how 
readily  Howard  awarded  the  mede  of  praise  where  it 
was  due.  With  genuine  humility  he  ever  looked  upon 
the  exertions  of  all  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  as  better  than  his  own.  But 
who  does  not  see,  in  every  case,  the  immense  dis- 
parity ? It  was  not  duty,  or,  at  least,  not  that  duty 
involved  in  the  acceptance  of  office  for  a stipulated 
gratuity,  that  induced  him,  with  such  fearless  mag- 
nanimity, to  visit  the  pestilential  abodes  of  misery, 
into  which  many  of  those  whose  situation  imposed 
upon  them  the  obligation,  and  to  whose  neglect  fre- 
quently much  of  danger  was  owing,  dared  not  enter : 
It  was  a higher  and  a nobler  principle ; being,  in  fact, 
the  legitimate  practical  effect  of  that  great  duty  of 
our  holy  religion,  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves. 

Worcester  county-bridewell  and  infirmary  came 
under  his  notice  on  the  6th.  The  state  of  the  former 
he  thus  describes  : “No  employment  found  for  the 

prisoners,  and  as  no  blankets  are  allowed  them,  they 
most  of  them  sleep  in  their  clothes.”  Of  the  infir- 
mary he  says : “In  this  hospital  there  were  fifty- 
three  patients ; not  a window  was  open  in  the  wards 
or  staircases.  The  men’s  wards  were  offensive. 
The  beds  were  not  made  at  noon.  The  floors  were 
rubbed,  not  washed ; Ludlow  town-gaol  and  bride- 
well came  under  Howard’s  inspection  on  the  7th. 
The  former  was  unimproved,  and  the  latter  was  still 
a single  dark  room  in  the  old  workhouse ; a dismal 
most  neglected  house.  The  next  day  he  visited 
Lishop  s Castle  town-gaol.  On  the  9th  the  Shrop- 
shire county-gaol  and  bridewell,  and  the  Shrews- 
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bury  county-infirmary  were  all  examined.  The  pri- 
sons for  the  county  were  in  a disgraceful  state.  In 
the  gaol  the  women  were  in  irons,  and  the  men  were 
double-ironed ; besides  being  chained  to  the  floor 
during  the  night.  A publican  was  admitted  on 
Sunday  with  cans  of  beer  to  serve  the  prisoners, 
though  they  were  scantily  supplied  with  bread.  The 
prisoners  in  the  bridewell  had  of  late  years  been  de- 
prived of  all  religious  instruction,  being  prohibited 
attending  the  chapel  of  the  adjoining  gaol.  The 
infirmary  was  an  old  ill-built  house,  much  out  of 
repair.  Howard  advised  the  erection  of  a new  hos- 
pital, instead  of  making  some  additional  wards, 
which  was  in  contemplation.  The  poor-house  in 
this  town,  originally  designed  for  a foundling-hos- 
pital, and  afterwards  used  as  a gaol  for  prisoners  of 
war,  was  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  “ Neat, 
clean,  and  orderly  ; it  is,”  says  Howard,  “ one  of 
the  best  regulated  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  does 
great  credit  to  those  who  have  superintended  it.” 
Proceeding  into  Staffordshire,  Howard  found  the 
gaol  for  that  county  in  a crowded  and  shocking 
state.  Only  one  small  day-room  was  allowed  for  all 
the  prisoners,  men  and  women.  “ In  the  dungeon 
for  the  male  felons,”  he  writes,  “ I saw  fifty-two 
felons  chained  down,  only  fourteen  inches  being 
allowed  for  each.  The  moisture  from  their  breath 
dropped  from  the  walls.  The  stench,  the  oppressive 
heat  of  this  dungeon,  and  the  pale  countenances  of 
the  wretched  men  I need  not  describe.  In  another 
dungeon,  scarcely  less  offensive,  were  the  women  : 
these  were  also  in  irons.  Seven  of  the  felons  con- 
fined here  had  died  during  the  last  year;  and  nine 
out  of  thirteen  debtors  confined  in  the  rooms  above 
them.”  Bad  as  this  prison  was,  it  was  made  much 
worse  by  the  keeper’s  inattention ; but  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  learn,  that  a new  prison  was  about  to  be 
erected,  which  he  hoped  would  be  under  the  care  of 
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a more  humane  governor.  On  inspecting  the  Staf- 
ford county-infirmary,  he  found  it  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, quiet,  clean,  and  well-managed.  Proceed- 
ing to  Birmingham,  he  examined  the  prisons  there 
on  the  13th.  Both  the  town-gaol,  and  the  court- 
prison  for  debtors,  were  dirty  and  disorderly.  The 
gaoler  had  still  a licence  to  sell  beer,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  which  on  the  prisoners’  conduct  were  too 
perceptible.  “There  being,”  says  Howard,  “ no  pro- 
per place  for  the  confinement  of  idle  and  refractory 
apprentices,  in  this  town,  the  punishment  of  such 
offenders  is  so  repeatedly  omitted  through  the  kind- 
ness of  magistrates,  who  dread  the  consequences  of 
sending  them  among  hardened  offenders,  till  at 
length  they  become,  in  many  cases,  hardened  in 
crime,  and  are  at  last  ruined.  Some  such  young 
creatures  I have  seen  committed  for  capital  crime.% 
who,  by  proper  restraint  and  punishment  when  they 
committed  their  first  offence,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed ; but,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this,  I have 
met  the  same  boys  in  the  hulks.  In  all  laro-e  and 
manufacturing  towns,  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
solitary  cells  for  the  confinement  of  faulty  appren- 
tices and  servants  for  a few  days,  where  they  should 
be  compelled  to  work,  and  allowed  no  visitors  ex- 
cept clergymen.  A few  days’  imprisonment  on  this 
plan  would  probably  do  more  good  than  many 
months’  confinement  among  others  ; and  would  not 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  delinquent.  It  is  generally 
found  that  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  prisoners’ 
minds  are  most  tender  and  most  susceptible  of  good 
impressions.  I was  once  told  by  a magistrate  that 
he  had  often  found  it  needful  to  refrain  from  com- 
mitment in  such  cases,  even  where  some  punish- 
ment really  ought  to  have  been  inflicted,  from  a per- 
suasion of  the  total  unfitness  of  the  usual  places  of 
confinement  to  answer  the  purposes  of  correction 
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and  reformation,  which  in  these  cases  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  the  objects  in  view.” 

Aston  gaol,  near  Birmingham,  an  insecure  and  a 
badly-conducted  prison,  consisting  of  two  damp 
dungeons  and  two  rooms  above  them,  came  under 
Howard’s  inspection  on  the  15th.  The  same  day 
he  passed  on  to  Warwick,  and  visited  the  county- 
gaol  and  bridewell.  The  former  was  excessively 
crowded.  “ In  a dungeon,”  says  he,  “ of  only 
twenty-two  feet  diameter,  down  thirty  steps,  I saw 
more  than  thirty  convicts,  all  in  irons.  There  were 
three  others  in  a room  very  ill,  but  their  irons  were 
not  taken  off.  In  two  small  rooms,  with  only  little 
apertures  in  the  doors  for  air,  were  fourteen  women, 
all  of  them  nearly  suffocated.  Previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  convicts  to  Plymouth,  the  dungeons  in 
this  disgraceful  prison  were  in  a much  worse  state 
than  they  were  now.  So  excessively  crowded  were 
they  on  these  occasions,  that  the  unhappy  men 
were  compelled  in  turns  to  stand  up  while  the  others 
slept ; and  the  steam  of  their  breath  issued  from 
the  opening  into  the  dungeon,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney  in  winter.”  The  county-bridewell  was  a 
new  prison,  with  separate  apartments  and  courts  for 
men  and  women.  The  vagrants  were  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners,  and  the  whole  was  tolerably 
well-conducted.  Here  the  labours  of  this  journey 
terminated,  and  Howard  returned  to  Cardington. 

During  Howard’s  journeys  he  evidently  made 
strict  enquiries  into  whatever  he  thought  likely  to 
prove  the  exciting  causes  of  crime.  Experience  had 
taught  him  that  the  increase  of  public-houses  had 
this  effect  to  a considerable  extent.  “ The  great  and 
increasing  number  of  ale-houses,”  says  he,  “ that  I 
observe  in  my  tours  through  this  kingdom,  I cannot 
but  lament,  as  it  is  one  principal  and  obvious  rea- 
son why  our  prisons  are  so  crowded,  both  with 
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debtors  and  felons.  The  magistrates,  many  of  them 
at  least,  are  sensible  of  this  evil ; yet  are  they  so 
dreadfully  supine  and  incautious,  that  they  fre- 
quently grant  new  licences  often  at  the  intercession 
of  their  interested  clerks.  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  should 
hence  be  the  constant  object  of  magistrates,  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crimes  as  well  as  to  punish 
them  when  committed.”  Had  Howard  lived  to  the 
present  time,  he  would  have  had  to  regret  the  re- 
moval of  even  magisterial  restraint  to  the  increase 
of  this  evil ; the  recent  beer-law  having  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  refuse  ale-house  licences.  The 
beer  monopoly,  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
this  measure,  needed  to  be  broken  down.  The 
wholesome  beverage  of  well-made  beer  cannot  be 
too  cheap  for  the  labouring  classes,  as  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  any  other  strong  drink.  This 
might  have  been  effected  by  putting  the  sale  of  beer 
on  the  same  ground  as  other  licensed  commodities, 
without  creating  even  a single  additional  harbour 
for  the  disorderly.  Indeed  this  measure  might,  and 
ought  to  have  been  followed  by  an  enactment  for 
the  refusal  in  future  of  licences  for  such  houses  as 
were  too  near  each  other. 

The  information  Howard  continued  to  receive  re- 
.specting  his  son  was  still  of  a character  so  distress- 
ing, that,  after  about  a fortnight’s  rest,  he  again 
withdrew  from  his  calm  and  peaceful  retreat;  de- 
lightful to  others,  but  no  longer  so  to  him.  Ireland 
was  once  more  to  become  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
He  set  out  thither  about  the  20th  day  of  February, 
revisiting  the  prisons  and  hospitals  in  several  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  On  the  2nd  March  lie 
reached  Chester,  and  again  inspected  the  county- 
gaol,  the  gaol  for  the  city  and  county,  the  city- 
bridewell,  the  general  infirmary,  and  the  house  of 
industry.  The  prisons  were  scarcely  improved,  but 
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the  infirmary  was  an  excellent  institution  : the 
wards  were  kept  so  clean  that  they  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  offensive.  The  poor-house  was 
finely  situated,  but  badly-managed ; there  were 
nearly  one  thousand  individuals  of  different  classes  in 
the  house.  Passing  on  to  Flint  on  the  3rd,  he  exa- 
mined the  county-gaol  there  : though  a new  prison, 
it  was  neither  clean  nor  well-managed.  The  county- 
gaol  at  Ruthven,  which  was  still  a bad  prison,  came 
under  his  notice  the  same  day.  On  the  4th  he 
visited  the  county-gaol  at  Carnarvon,  which  was  in 
the  same  miserable  state  as  on  his  former  visit.  In 
a similar  condition  was  the  county-gaol  at  Beau- 
maris, which  he  inspected  on  the  5th.  Proceeding 
into  Montgomeryshire,  he  examined  the  gaol  and 
bridewell  for  that  county  : no  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  latter,  but  some  additional  rooms  had 
been  built  in  the  gaol,  though  there  was  still  no  pro- 
per separation  of  the  sexes.  Here  he  was  pleased  to 
find,  that  through,  the  benevolence  of  a lady,  four 
debtors  had  been  recently  released,  whose  whole 
united  debts  amounted  to  less  than  £.5,  but  the 
costs  were  more  than  £6. 

As  the  abolition  of  the  taps  in  prisons  had  been 
effected  chiefly  through  Howard’s  recommendation, 
he  inquired  particularly  in  every  prison  what  had 
been  the  result.  In  the  Montgomery  county-gaol 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  its  effects  had 
been  most  salutary.  “ Of  one  important  end  an- 
swered by  it,”  he  says,  “ the  chaplain  of  this  gaol 
informed  me  : — ‘ Before  it  took  place,’  said  this 
worthy  clergyman,  ‘ on  an  execution-day,  while  I 
was  labouring  to  prepare  the  unhappy  criminals  for 
the  awful  change  they  were  about  to  undergo,  my 
ears  were  frequently  shocked  with  the  most  horrid 
oaths  and  blasphemies,  uttered  by  individuals  in  the 
tap  ; which  was  a scene  of  constant  noise  and  con- 
fusion, occasioned  by  the  numbers  who  often  come 
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to  the  gaol  that  day  out  of  curiosity,  many  of  whom 
were  in  a state  of  intoxication.  Since  the  abolition, 
all  is  decency  and  order ; neither  the  unfortunate 
convicts  nor  myself  now  experience  the  least  dis- 
turbance at  that  solemn  time  when  they  are  about 
to  be  launched  into  eternity.’  ” 

Howard  embarked  for  Ireland  on  the  12th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  19th  March.  The  next  day  he 
commenced  an  examination  of  the  gaols  in  Dublin. 
They  were  but  very  little  improved  since  his  last 
visit.  Drunkenness  prevailed  in  many  of  them  to 
an  alarming  extent,  so  that  they  were  scenes  of 
disorder,  irregularity,  and  intoxication.  Howard 
regretted  much  that  there  was  in  this  city  no 
place  of  confinement  for  petty  offenders,  who  were 
hence  often  made  more  vicious  and  depraved  by 
their  incarceration ; being  associated  for  the  period 
of  their  imprisonment,  were  it  ever  so  short,  with 
charactei s the  most  abandoned.  From  the  prisons 
he  turned  to  the  hospitals,  and  minutely  reinspected 
them.  Many  were  still  excellent  institutions,  and 
in  some  the  evils  he  had  pointed  out  had  been  re- 
moved ; but  in  others  there  were  abuses  which  he 
did  not  pass  unexposed.  He  complained  of  the  in- 
discriminate admission  of  visitants  into  some  of  them. 

A practice  which,  ’ he  says,  “ is  highly  improper, 
especially  of  men  into  the  women’s  wards.  All  hos- 
pitals should  have  set  days  for  visitants,  and  only 
two  in  a week.  The  nurse,  or  other  proper  persons, 
should  always  be  present  to  preserve  order  and 
quietness.  The  regulations  should  be  put  up  in 
every  ward,  and  the  nurses  who  violate  them  should 
be  immediately  discharged.” 

Howard’s  visit  to  Ireland  on  this  occasion,  was 
not  so  much  to  inspect  the  prisons  and  hospitals, 
(though  he  invariably  did  this,)  as  to  make  further 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  chartered  schools.  In 
a letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Dublin,  24th  March, 
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1788,  he  thus  writes  ; “ My  journey  into  tliis  coun- 
try,” says  he,  “ is  to  make  a report  of  the  state  of 
the  chartered  schools,  which  have  been  long  neg- 
lected and  abused,  as  indeed  most  public  institu- 
tions are.  One  has  sheltered  itself  under  the  wing 
of  a bishop ; another  under  that  of  a lord  ; and 
for  party  purposes  all  the  barriers  of  honour  and 
honesty  have  been  broken  down.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, seem  at  length  determined  to  know  how  its 
grants  have  been  employed,  which  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  ; I have  been  endeavouring,  since  my 
visits  to  these  schools  in  1782,  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  their  state;  and  as  some 
circumstances  are  now  in  my  favour — a good  lord- 
lieutenant,  a worthy  secretary  of  state,  who  is  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  the  provost  being  my  steady 
friend — 1 must  still  pursue  it.  1 shall  accordingly  set 
out  next  week  for  Connaught  and  other  remote  parts 
of  this  country,  which  indeed  are  more  barbarous 
than  the  wilds  of  Russia.  My  frequent  journeys 
have  in  some  degree  abated  my  strength,  but  not  my 
courage  and  zeal  in  the  work  in  which  1 am  engaged.” 
After  allowing  himself  a few  days’  rest  at  Dublin, 
Howard  set  off  for  Castlebar,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  31st.  Such  was  the  confined,  yet  crowded  state 
of  the  gaol  for  this  county,  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive many  unhappy  prisoners  must  have  been  suf- 
focated. A new  prison  was  erecting,  but  on  too 
small  a scale.  The  infirmary  for  this  county  was  in 
a worse  state  than  the  prison.  It  was  an  old  ruin- 
ous house,  dirty  and  wretchedly  managed.  The 
school-house  was  situated  on  a fine  eminence,  just 
out  of  the  town  : the  internal  regulations,  however, 
were  any  thing  but  pleasing.  The  children  looked 
puny,  sickly,  and  miserable.  So  destitute  were  they 
of  clothing,  that  the  medical  man  was  afraid  to  give 
them  the  medicine,  which  they  really  wanted  ; and 
as  they  were  without  shoes  or  stockings,  they  were 
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unable  to  attend  the  church.  The  children  in  the 
Ballinrobe  school,  most  of  whom  had  been  so  much 
neglected,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years  they  knew 
not  their  letters,  were  now  much  improved  under  the 
careful  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Viridite. 
Passing  into  the  county  of  Galway,  he  found  both 
the  county  and  city-gaols  most  unhealthy  prisons. 
The  bridewell  at  Loughrea  consisted  of  two  damp 
rooms,  and  one  over  them.  The  windows  were  to- 
wards the  street,  and  there  was  no  water  in  the 
prison,  except  when  it  was  flooded,  which  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case.  The  county-infirmary  was 
an  old  house,  with  only  two  rooms  on  a floor  ; filthy 
and  disorderly.  The  school  was  miserably  con- 
ducted. The  children  were  dirty,  sickly  objects, 
without  shoes  or  stockings  ; they  were  spinning  and 
knitting  in  a cold  room,  paved  with  pebbles.  The 
usher  sat  with  a rod  in  his  hand  to  see  the  children 
work,  but  not  a book  was  to  be  seen.  The  Galway 
school-house  was  in  good  repair,  and  sufficiently 
large,  but  not  clean  ; yet  the  children  looked  healthy. 
Howard  embraced  the  opportunity  while  here,  of 
visiting  the  school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. “ With  this  worthy  gentleman,”  says  he,  “ I 
had  much  conversation  relative  to  a more  general 
and  liberal  mode  of  education  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Campbell  testified  the  readiness  of  many  of  the  ca- 
tholics to  send  their  children  to  Protestant  schools  ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  many  would  become  con- 
verts to  Protestantism  were  the  most  promising  of 
them  enabled,  by  moderate  aids,  to  pursue  their  fur- 
ther education  in  the  university.  He  recommends 
also,  as  advisable,  the  removal  from  the  charter- 
schools,  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  forward 
children  to  the  schools  on  Mr.  Smith’s  foundation 
or  to  such  other  provincial  schools  as  might  be  esta- 
blished.” 
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The  county-gaol  at  Ennis  came  under  Howard’s 
inspection  on  the  3rd  April.  Though  it  was  nearly 
a new  prison,  it  had,  only  one  day-room  for  men 
and  women.  In  other  respects  it  was  far  prefer- 
able to  many.  The  infirmary  was  a substantial  and 
convenient  house,  but  dirty  and  ill-conducted.  Straw 
beds  only  were  allowed,  with  a very  scanty  supply 
of  blankets.  Adjoining  this  institution  was  a poor- 
house  for  twenty  aged  persons,  which  seemed  to  be 
under  the  care  of  an  attentive  and  honest  man. 
There  was  no  chartered  school  here,  but  one  on 
Mr.  Smith’s  foundation,  which  was  carefully  ma- 
naged. At  Newmarket  Howard  was  pleased  to  find 
a school  for  eighteen  girls  and  fourteen  boys,  clean 
and  well-conduCted.  Shannon-grove  school  came 
under  his  inspection  on  the  5th.  The  house  was 
much  out  of  repair,  the  children  looked  neglected, 
but  their  rooms  were  clean,  and  they  were  not  un- 
healthy. On  the  6th,  he  revisited  the  gaol  and 
infirmary  for  the  county  of  Limerick.  No  improve" 
ment  had  been  made  in  the  former,  but  a new  pri- 
son was  erecting.  In  the  infirmary  he  was  gra- 
tified to  perceive  that  the  remarks  he  had  made  at 
his  former  visit,  had  produced  their  desired  effect. 
The  house  had  undergone  a thorough  repair  ; the 
rooms  were  all  neat  and  clean.  This  improvement 
had  been  made  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Lady  Hartstange,  who  had  placed  the  institution 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  and  notable  matron. 

Howard  examined  Tralee  county-gaol  on  the  8th. 
It  was  a ruinous  and  dirty  prison ; but  a new  one 
was  erecting.  On  the  same  day  he  visited  Castle- 
Island  school,  in  which  much  improvement  had  taken 
place.  The  rooms  were  clean,  the  children  were 
carefully  instructed  ; but  they  were  worked  too  much, 
and  fed  too  little.  Suspecting  that  the  trustees  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  had  been  unfaithful  to  their 
trust,  Howard,  with  that  openness  for  which  he  was 
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ever  distinguished,  puts  to  them,  in  a note  to  his 
work  on  lazarettoes,  the  following  pointed  ques- 
tions : — “ I beg  leave  to  ask  these  gentlemen,  if  a 
sum  of  money  was  not  bequeathed  for  a school  in  the 
Isle  of  Valentia,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? How  has 
it  been  applied  ? Is  not  a blacksmith  the  nominal 
master  ? Is  not  the  late  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  house  the 
one  that  was  intended  for  the  school-house  ? and  is 
not  the  salary  continued  to  his  executors  for  the  use 
of  his  children?”  The  Tralee  county-infirmary, 
which  Howard  inspected  on  the  9th,  was  a dirty  and 
neglected  institution,  in  a ruinous  state  of  repair. 
The  Kilfinane  school  passed  under  the  inspection  of 
our  indefatigable  traveller  on  the  18th.  “ This,” 

says  he,  “ is  the  best  charter-school  I have  yet  seen. 
The  girls  were  all  clean,  and  neatly  clad;  but  the 
house  is  inconvenient.”  He  visited  the  bridewell  of 
Mitchel’s-town  on  the  1 1th,  which  he  describes  as 
“ a new  but  offensive  prison.”  The  next  day  he 
examined  the  school  at  Cashell;  which  seemed, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  children,  to  be  well-con- 
ducted, though  the  house  was  miserably  inconveni- 
ent. The  gaol  and  infirmary,  for  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  passed  under  his  inspection  on  the  14th.  In 
the  former  no  improvement  had  been  made  : the 
latter  was  well-situated,  but  not  ill-managed.  The 
school  at  Castledermot  came  under  his  notice  on 
the  15th.  The  rooms  and  walls  were  dirty ; the 
house  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  children 
were  greatly  neglected.  On  the  same  day  he  exa- 
mined the  Stradbally  school,  in  which  fifty  healthy 
boys,  who  had  formerly  been  very  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  were  now  left  without  a 
teacher. 

Proceeding  to  Maryborough  on  the  16th,  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  a new  gaol  was  about 
to  be  erected  there.  Since  his  last  visit  to  the 
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prison,  many  improvements  had  taken  place  ; but 
the  infirmary  was  in  a disgraceful  state.  “ The 
lower  floor,”  says  Howard,  “ was  dirty,  the  walls 
were  black  and  filthy.  In  two  rooms  above,  were 
thirteen  beds  and  fifteen  patients ; in  a room  above 
this,  were  two  patients,  and  a little  dirty  hay,  which 
they  said  was  the  nurse’s  bed.  This  room  was  filthy, 
the  ceiling  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  so  out  of  re- 
pair, as  to  be  in  several  places  open  to  the  sky.  Here 
I saw  one  poor  unhappy  man,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  rending  up  his  own  linen  to  make  ban- 
dages for  his  fractured  thigh.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  negligence  in  the  management  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  yet  it  had  an  income,  in  addition  to  the 
£100  allowed  yearly  by  Parliament,  of  £200  annually 
from  the  county.”  On  the  18th  he  visited  the  county- 
gaol  at  Philipstown,  which  was  dirty,  and  though  it 
had  only  been  erected  twenty-five  years,  quite  out 
of  repair.  Proceeding  into  the  county  ofTullamore, 
he  inspected  the  county-infirmary  ; a small  institu- 
tion, but  clean  and  carefully  managed.  The  foun- 
dation for  a new  infirmary  was  laid  on  a better  and 
more  extensive  plan,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  How- 
ard. The  Athlone  Ranelagh  school  passed  under  his 
notice  on  the  19th  : this  was  disgracefully  managed, 
though  its  income  was  said  far  to  exceed  its  expen- 
diture. 

On  the  20th  April,  Howard  inspected  the  Sligo 
county-school,  which  was  finely  situated  ; but  too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  morals  and  behaviour 
of  the  children,  and  their  allowance  of  food  was 
scanty.  The  same  day  he  examined  the  Roscommon 
Ranelagh  school,  and  the  Roscommon  county-gaol 
and  infirmary.  The  rooms  in  the  school  were  clean, 
but  the  girls,  of  whom  there  were  forty,  were  neg- 
lected, which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  the 
governess  being  very  old  and  infirm.  The  gaol  was 
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clean  and  humanely  managed;  but  a new  one  was 
erecting  on  a bad  construction.  The  infirmary  was 
built  for  the  poor,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  benevo- 
lent Mrs.  Walcott,  sister  to  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coldfield  : it  was  an  excellent  institution,  and 
well-conducted.  The  infirmary  for  the  county  of 
Sligo,  which  he  examined  on  the  21st,  was  in  a far 
different  state : “ The  walls  and  ceiling,”  says  he, 
“ were  black  and  dirty,  the  roof  was  falling  in,  the 
bedding  was  worn  out ; and,  in  fact,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it  was  most  confused  and  disordered. 
The  Sligo  county-gaol,  which  passed  under  Ids  in- 
spection the  same  day,  was  dirty  and  ill-managed. 
In  the  county-gaol  at  Carrick,  inspected  on  the 
23rd,  the  prisoners  were  in  a dark  cell,  several  steps 
below  the  ground.  Mullingar  county-gaol  was  ex- 
amined on  the  24th,  and  found  to  be  well  con- 
ducted. A new  prison  was  built  here,  on  a fine  spot, 
through  which  a stream  of  excellent  water  was  to  be 
conducted.  The  Mullingar  county-infirmary,  How- 
ard found  to  be  a miserable  institution,  in  a ruinous 
state  of  repair.  Wilson’s  hospital,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  was  next  visited.  The  building  was 
spacious  and  finely  situated,  but  on  inspecting  the 
rooms,  he  found  them  dirty  and  disorderly.  This  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  a private  gentleman  ; and  was 
originally  intended  for  lodging,  boarding  and  clothing 
a hundred  boys  and  twenty  old  men.  The  boys  were 
to  be  educated  ; but  it  was  now  much  mismanaged  : 
the  boys,  though  clean,  were  nearly  naked,  °and 
though  there  were  numerous  petitions  for  admis- 
sion, the  committee  had  not  met  for  two  years. 

After  inspecting  the  Longford  county-gool  and 
infirmary,  both  of  which  he  found  ill-conducted, 
Howard  examined  the  school  for  the  same  county’ 
which  was  greatly  improved ; the  house  being  tho- 
roughly repaired,  and  the  children  carefully  attended 
to.  Trim  school,  for  the  county  of  Meath,  passed 
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under  his  notice  on  the  25th  : the  house  was  clean, 
and  the  children  in  health,  though  badly  fed.  They 
had  recently,  for  want  of  an  infirmary,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  infection  from  a dangerous  disease, 
with  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  attacked. 
The  local  committee  had  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  a room  as  an  infirmary,  but  were  informed 
by  the  supreme  committee,  that  the  state  of  the 
funds  would  not  support  such  an  expense.  On 
learning  this,  Howard  remarked,  “ If  the  funds 
are  too  low  for  the  proper  support  of  all  the  schools, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  some  were  suppressed  ? 
and  if  the  suppression  of  any  be  necessary,  those 
which  are  attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
being  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  having  a bad  supply 
of  water,  being  in  a neighbourhood  almost  wholly 
Roman-catholic,  situated  at  a considerable  distance 
from  a church,  should  be  selected ; and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  suppressed  schools  sent  to  those  which 
are  well-conducted.”  Howard  inspected  the  Castle 
Carrbery  school  on  the  26th  : there  were  thirty- 
seven  girls,  many  of  whom  were  making  lace.  The 
rooms  were  dirty,  and  the  children  neglected.  In 
the  Maynooth  school,  which  he  examined  the  same 
day,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  thirty -five  healthy 
boys,  with  a house  and  bedding  perfectly  clean.  A 
spacious  garden  was  kept  in  the  neatest  and  best 
order  by  the  master,  with  the  aid  of  the  boys.  “ In 
all  schools,”  says  Howard,  “ boys  should  be  taught  to 
plant,  sow,  rear  trees,  &c.  ; proper  utensils  for  this 
purpose  should  be  provided  for  their  use,  and  a part 
of  every  garden  should  be  appropriated  for  their  in- 
struction. Exercises  of  this  kind,  while  they  tend  to 
form  industrious  habits,  are  sure  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  boys.” 

Howard  now  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  days,  which  he  probably  employed  in 
arranging  the  information  he  had  collected.  He  set 
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oti  on  another  tour,  May  the  1st,  and  the  same  day 
he  revisited  the  Wicklow  county-gaol,  and  the  county 
infirmary ; where  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
new  gaol.  The  Wexford  county-gaol  and  infirmary 
passed  under  his  notice  on  the  2nd  ; and  on  the  3rd 
he  inspected  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools  in 
Waterford.  A new  gaol  was  erecting  for  the  county, 
too  splendid  and  showy,  and  on  a bad  plan.  Lorcl 
Tyrone’s  infirmary,  and  the  city-hospital,  were  both 
bad  institutions  ; but  a new  borough-hospital,  finely 
situated,  and  well-constructed,  was  erecting.  The 
Clonmel  county-gaol  passed  under  his  examination 
on  the  5th ; the  prisoners  here  were  allowed  to  play 
at  skittles,  a practice  which  he  severely  censured,  as 
it  often  occasioned  riot  and  confusion.  No  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  was  made  in  this  prison ; but  a new 
gaol  was  building,  where  he  hoped  such  would  be  the 
case.  The  Acklow  school,  visited  about  this  time, 
was  in  a wretched  state;  dirty,  and  disgracefully  ma- 
naged ; the  children  were  utterly  neglected,  and  the 
clothes  provided  for  them  were  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. The  school  at  New  Ross  was  better  conducted , 
but  the  clothes  were  equally  bad.  Greater  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  tlieir  education  here,  than  in  al- 
most any  other  chartered  school.  In  the  school  at 
Innishannon,  examined  on  the  8th,  every  thing  was 
mis-managed : the  house  was  out  of  repair,  and  filthy  : 
the  children  were  dirty,  and  suffering  much  from  a 
cutaneous  disease  ; their  education  w'as  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  they  had  not  been  at  church  for  months. 
With  this  state  of  things,  the  surgeon  of  the  com- 
mittee had  only  two  days  before,  greatly  to  Howard’s 
surprise,  made  a report  that  all  the  boys  werehealtliy  ; 
and  on  its  inconsistency  being  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Howard,  he  impudently  replied,  “ We  do  not  call 
the  scald  head,  or  the  cutaneous  eruption  which  the 
children  now  have,  sickness.” 
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The  school  at  Dunmanway  passed  under  inspec- 
tion on  the  9th  : the  house  was  in  a ruinous  state 
of  repair:  the  children  were  real  objects  of  com- 
passion, dirty  and  sickly,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  nearly  naked.  Such  was  the  state  of  their 
bed-rooms,  that  the  master  refused  to  accompany 
Howard  into  them,  lest  he  should  become  infected 
by  the  disorder,  which  owed  its  existence,  probably, 
solely  to  his  neglect.  The  mistress  too,  for  the  same 
reason,  very  reluctantly  consented  to  become  his 
conductor,  though  the  rooms  were  empty,  with  the 
exception  of  one  poor  child,  who  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  the  ague.  “ Yet  the  humane  and 
faithful  committee,”  says  our  indignant  country- 
man, “ had  dared  recently  to  report  that  the  chil- 
dren were  healthy,  and  taken  proper  care  of;  and 
had  even  recommended  these  most  negligent  indivi- 
duals as  deserving  the  society's  bounty.” 

Howard  visited  Kinsale  town-gaol  on  the  10th,  a 
dirty  and  ruinous  prison,  without  a single  prisoner. 
On  the  lltli  he  inspected  the  bridewell  at  Mitchells- 
town,  a new  prison,  built  by  Lord  Kingsborough. 
Owing  to  the  improper  construction  of  the  drains, 
and  to  the  want  of  frequent  whitewashing,  this  pri- 
son was  offensive.  Much  sickness  had  recently  pre- 
vailed among  the  prisoners,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  a court-yard,  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness.  The  Cork  house 
of  industry,  the  north  and  south  infirmary  for 
Cork,  and  the  foundling-hospital  for  that  city,  all 
passed  under  his  notice  on  the  12th  : the  house 
of  industry  was  much  improved,  though  some  of  the 
children’s  sleeping  rooms  were  not  attended  to  with 
sufficient  care  : the  straw  on  which  they  lay  was,  in 
some  instances,  nearly  worn  to  dust.  All  the  wards 
and  rooms  in  the  north  infirmary  were  close  and 
offensive,  not  a single  window  being  open  in  the  whole 
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building.  “ It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,” 
says  Howard,  “ that  renewing  and  cooling  the  air  in 
a patient’s  room  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ; and 
that,  in  general,  the  right  management  of  the  air 
in  the  bed-chamber,  is  among  the  cliief  branches  of 
regimen  in  inflammatory  diseases,  provided  the  in- 
tention of  keeping  up  a due  quantity  of  perspiration 
be  not  frustrated.”  Dr.  Fordyce  also  remarks,  “ that 
bythe  officious  and  mistaken  care  of  silly  nurses  in  tliis 
respect,  fevers  are  often  increased,  and  sometimes  are 
so  much  increased  as  to  become  fatal.  Numberless 
are  the  evils  which  arise  from  depriving  the  patient 
of  a frequent  change  of  cool  air.”  In  the  south  in- 
firmary, a due  regard  was  paid  to  these  things,  but 
there  was  here  a great  deficiency  of  bedding.  The 
foundling  hospital  was  much  improved,  all  the  chil- 
dren looked  clean  and  healthy.  “ I had  the  plea- 
sure, while  here,”  says  Howard,  “ to  learn  that  the 
■worthy  mayor  and  corporation  had  abolished  the 
annual  public  dinners  which  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  have,  on  the  election  and  swearing-in 
days  of  the  chief  magistrate  ; and  had  agreed  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  so  uselessly  expended,  amount- 
ing to  £.200  a year,  to  the  relief  of  indigent  freemen 
and  their  families.”  The  gaol  for  the  county,  and 
that  for  the  city  of  Cork,  Howard  visited  on  the  14th. 
The  former  was  humanely  managed.  The  latter  too 
was  greatly  improved,  being  now  under  the  care 
of  a better  keeper. 

During  the  time  Howard  was  in  Ireland  on  this 
occasion,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  delivered 
their  report  on  the  state  of  schools,  which  was 
founded  chiefly  on  Howard’s  evidence.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
this  country,  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  character 
and  condition  of  these  institutions,  and,  if  possible,  to 
correct  their  abuses,  and  promote  their  revisal.  To  ef- 
fect this  he  had  accompanied  his  evidence  with  some 
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most  important  hints  for  their  improvement.  But  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  these  hints,  nor 
the  Parliamentary  report,  produced  any  immediate 
salutary  eftects.  For  many  years  afterwards  the 
same  system  of  misrule  was  persisted  in;  and  not- 
withstanding Howard’s  exposure  of  the  wretched 
clothes  provided  for  the  children,  and  the  disgrace- 
ful manner  in  which  they  were  made,  clothes  of  the 
same  description  continued  to  be  furnished,  and  the 
schools  subsequently  were  much  more  disgracefully 
conducted  ; nor  did  they  improve  in  any  degree  till 
the  introduction  of  Sunday-schools  in  Ireland ; a 
measure  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  productive  of 
incalculable  good. 

Howard  finally  quitted  Ireland  on  the  18th  May. 
The  serious  state  of  his  mind  at  this  period,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  brief  extract  from  his  memo- 
randum-book. “ I herewith  renew  my  vows  to  serve 
God,  and  trust  I am  sincere.  Help  me,  O God  of 
my  salvation  !”  He  returned  to  England  by  Wales, 
and  on  the  20th  inspected  the  county-gaol  at  Haver- 
fordwest, where  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a new  pri- 
son erected  on  the  castle-hill  instead  of  the  ancient 
loathsome  place  of  confinement.  This  prison  was  clean 
and  quiet ; but  he  regretted  much  to  learn  that  no 
divine  service  had  been  performed  in  the  chapel  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  town-gaol , inspected  the  same 
day,  was  close  and  dirty.  The  county  and  town- 
gaols  at  Carmarthen  both  passed  under  his  notice  on 
the  21st.  Little  improvement  had  been  made  in 
either ; but  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a new 
gaol  for  the  county.  Howard  examined  the  county- 
bridewell  at  Cowbridge,  and  the  town-gaol  at  Swan- 
sea, on  the  22d.  No  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  either  of  these  close,  damp  prisons.  Our  perse- 
vering traveller  records  here  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  labours,  both  from  keepers  and 
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prisoners.  “ I would  here  just  mention,  that  in  all 
my  visits  to  the  prisons  in  this  and  other  kingdoms, 
I never  received  any  insults  either  from  keepers  or 
prisoners  ; nor  have  I lost  any  thing,  except  that  in 
one  of  our  prisons  1 once  lost  a large  new  handker- 
chief out  of  my  pocket,  which  I did  not  miss  for 
some  hours ; but  on  a subsequent  visit  to  the  same 
prison,  about  ten  months  afterwards,  it  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  me  by  a prisoner,  who  said  he 
believed  1 had  dropped  it  when  I was  last  there.” 
Proceeding  to  Cardiff  on  the  23rd,  Howard  vi- 
sited the  county  and  town-gaols  there.  They  were 
unimproved.  “ It  is  impossible,”  as  he  well  remarks, 
“ that  a prison  can  be  well-regulated,  if  the  keeper 
do  not  reside  in  it,  and  have  a constant  eye  over 
his  prisoners.”  Passing  on  to  Bristol,  he  revisited 
on  the  27th  the  gaol  and  bridewell  for  that  city. 
They  were  much  cleaner  than  on  any  former  visit. 
The  new  bridewell  at  Devizes  came  under  his  notice 
on  the  29th,  which  he  regretted  to  find  a most  ill- 
constructed  prison,  built  on  a close  confined  spot, 
and  unprovided  with  a chaplain.  No  fuel  was 
granted  ; and  so  scanty  was  the  allowance  of  bread, 
that  a prisoner  in  one  of  the  solitary  cells,  had  re- 
cently died  suddenly,  on  whom  a coroner’s  jury  was 
summoned,  whose  verdict  was,  that  he  died  of  hun- 
ger and  cold.  The  next  day  he  visited  the  county- 
bridewell  at  Marlborough,  which,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  It  had 
formerly  been  close  and  ill-managed  ; it  was  now 
airy  and  well-governed.  One  excellent  rule  was 
“ that  the  prisoners  be  compelled  to  sweep  out  and 
clean  their  rooms  every  day,  and  that  they  should 
also  wash  their  faces  and  hands  at  least  twice  a-day, 
for  which  purpose  towels,  water,  and  other  conve- 
niences were  provided.  Turning  to  the  poor-houses 
tor  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Mary’s 
in  this  town;  he  was  grieved  to  find  them  in  a 
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disgraceful  condition.  The  houses  were  out  of 
lepaii  ; the  rooms  were  filthy  ; no  linen  was  pro- 
vided for  the  poor,  nor  any  means  afforded  them  of 
keeping  themselves  clean.  They  had  scarcely  any 
bedding,  and  tlie  children  were  nearly  naked.  “ It 
is  no  wonder,”  says  Howard,  “ that  a putrid  fever 
lately  ran  through  this  house.  Parish  officers  so 
inattentive  to  what  humanity,  and  even  decency 
require,  expose  the  inhabitants  of  whole  towns  to 
the  danger  of  contagion.  I have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned an  instance  of  a foreign  gaoler  being  hanged 
for  starving  his  prisoners.  Is  not  a breach  of  trust 
in  overseers  equally  culpable  and  injurious?”  The 
labours  of  this  long  journey  terminated  on  the  30th, 
and  Howard  spent  the  next  three  weeks  at  Bristol 
Hot- wells. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Continued  mspection  of  English  prisons — Particu- 
lars respecting  them — Advantages  of  entire  absti- 
nencefrom  ardent  spirits — Remarks  on  solitary  con- 
finement— On  mortality  among  different  classes  of 
convicts  Distressing  state  of  many  prisons  in  the 
metropolis  Tour  into  Norfolk — Remarks  on  ampu- 
tation—Publication  of  his  work  on  lazarettoes— 
Employment  of  his  time  at  Warrington — Humbling 
mews  oj  himself— Elevated  tone  of  his  piety — Pre- 
paration for  his  last  journey — Reasons  for  under- 
taking it  Views  of  the  Christian  system — Obliga- 
tions of  Christians— Value  of  religion. 


The  information  Howard  continued  to  receive  re- 
specting' his  son,  was  still  of  the  most  distressing 
character,  and  preyed  much  on  his  mind,  but  he 
bore  It  with  Christian  resignation,  and  was  never 
once  heard  to  complain.  He  recommenced  his  labours 
about  the  25th  June,  and  on  the  following  day  we 
hnd  him  inspecting  the  county-gaol  at  Bodmin; 
which  he  regretted  to  find  less  clean  and  orderly 
than  on  his  former  visits.  Lokwithiel  gaol,  in  which 
no  alteration  had  taken  plaice,  came  under  his  no- 
tice on  the  27th.  On  the  28th  he  again  inspected 
tlie  hulk  at  Plymouth,  which  was  excessively  crowded 
In  one  room,  about  seventy  feet  by  eighteen,  and 
SIX  teet  high,  were  near  seventy  convicts.  The  rooms 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  offensive.  All  the  prison- 
ers were  in  total  idleness,  except  six  or  seven,  who 
were  building  a boat  for  the  captain.  One  ingenious, 
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man  had,  with  liis  knife  only,  made  an  inkstand  out 
of  a bone  given  him  with  his  meat.  This  Howard 
purchased,  and  regretted  to  learn  that  the  man’s 
knife  had  been  taken  from  him  because  he  had  made 
it  the  n>eans  of  his  employment.  Howard  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  some  of  the  men  reading  their 
Bibles;  but  was  sorry  to  learn  thattliey  had  no  chap- 
lain, nor  any  religious  service.  Three  miserable 
objects,  for  attempting  to  break  out  of  prison,  had 
been  confined  in  a dark  cell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  lay  upon  a little  straw,  nearly 
naked.  At  Howard’s  earnest  and  repeated  re- 
quests, these  unhappy  men  were  released.  The 
disgraceful  bridewell  for  this  town  passed  under  his 
inspection  on  the  30th.  The  chaplain  had  been 
dismissed,  and  the  chapel  was  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  dirtiest  prisoners.  “ I found  it,”  says 
Howard,  “ as  bad  as  a pig-sty.”  Some  rooms  had 
been  added  to  the  bridewell  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
visited  the  next  day  ; but  the  chapel  had  here 
been  converted  into  a sleeping-room  for  women. 
Smoking  was  allowed  here,  and  the  prisoners  had 
evidently  access  to  intoxicating  liquors.  A new 
gaol  was  nearly  finished  at  Ilchester,  which  he  sur- 
veyed on  the  2d.  It  contained  twenty-six  cells  with 
four  staples  and  rings  in  each  floor.  “ Surely,”  says 
Howard,  these  cannot  be  to  chain  prisoners  down 
in  solitary  confinement ; though  I can  hardly  con- 
ceive for  what  other  purpose  they  could  have  been 
placed  here.”  The  new  county-bridewell  at  Sher- 
born,  passed  under  his  inspection  the  same  day. 
The  passages  were  so  narrow,  and  the  cells  so  low, 
that  unless  the  greatest  regard  was  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, it  was  sure  to  be  close  and  offensive.  Instead 
of  providing  employment  for  those  who  were  com- 
mitted for  hard  labour,  they  were  locked  up  day 
and  night  in  their  cells,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
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Passing  into  Hampshire,  Howard  visited,  on  the 
4th  July,  the  county-gaol  at  Winchester,  which  was 
clean,  and  well-kept.  The  magistrates  were  particu- 
larly attentive  to  it,  and  visited  it  frequently.  The  old 
city-bridewell,  inspected  the  same  day,  was  unim- 
proved, as  it  was  likely  to  be,  while  the  keeper  had  a 
licence  to  sell  beer  and  spirits.  With  the  county- 
bridewell,  a new  and  spacious  prison,  kept  remarkably 
clean,  and  constantly  visited  by  a worthy  nobleman, 
he  was  much  pleased.  The  county-hospital,  which 
he  next  examined,  was  an  excellent  institution,  but 
negligently  kept,  and  rendered  offensive  by  the  win- 
dows being  all  closed.  With  his  usual  attention  to  air, 
he  remarks : “ I could  wish  that  here,  as  in  the  Lon- 
don hospitals,  there  were  large  apertures  over  the 
doors  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  wards,  during 
the  night.”  He  visited  the  Southampton  gaol  and 
bridewell  on  the  5th,  and  the  next  day  passed  on 
to  Gosport.  The  bridewell  here  was  unimproved. 
Only  one  day-room  was  provided,  for  prisoners  of 
both  sexes.  On  inspecting  the  hulks  at  this  port  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  prisoners  all  looking 
cheerful  and  healthy.  There  were  near  three  hun- 
dred; and  among  them  were  boys  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  The  royal  hospital  at  Haslar  passed 
under  his  notice  on  the  8th.  With  an  engraving  of 
this  noble  institution  he  illustrated  his  work  on  laza- 
rettoes.  “ I always,”  he  remarks,  “ found  this  well- 
conducted  hospital  remarkably  clean  and  quiet. 
^ one  of  the  floors  were  sanded  or  dry-rubbed  ; the 
windows  on  all  the  staircases  were  open ; the  pa- 
tients’ linen,  the  hospital  clothes,  and  the  linen  for 
the  beds  are  all  white.  There  are  in  the  institution 
about  eighteen  hundred  beds  ; twenty  in  each  ward. 
The  wards  are  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  and  twelve  feet 
high.  The  arcades  below  are  twenty-four  feet.  All 
tlie  nurses  are  women  ; which  is  highly  proper,  as 
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they  are  more  cleanly  and  tender.”  With  all  these 
excelleircies  there  were  defects  in  this  institution, 
which  its  vigilant  inspector  candidly  pointed  out. 
He  complained  that  there  were  no  cisterns  in  the 
wards;  that  some  of  the  inside  sewers  were  offensive, 
that  the  water-pipes  were  indelicately  conveyed  too 
near  the  sewers ; that  the  apartments  for  lunatics 
%vere  too  close,  and  badly  situated. 

Portsmouth  town-gaol  passed  next  under  Howard’s 
inspection.  No  improvement  had  been  made  in  this 
close  prison  : the  sexes  were  still  not  separated, 
though  it  was  much  cleaner  than  at  his  former  visit. 
He  inspected  the  Chichester  city-gaol  and  bridewell, 
and  the  county-bridewell  of  Petworth  on  the  9th. 
Both  were  new  prisons.  The  latter  was  spacious 
and  convenient,  but  not  sufficiently  aired.  There 
was  a good  chapel  in  the  centre,  so  judiciously 
pewed  that  the  prisoners  could  not  see  each  other, 
though  the  officiating  chaplain  had  a view  of  them 
all.  Passing  on  to  Horsham,  he  revisited  the  well- 
conducted  gaol  there;  which  was,  as  usual,  clean 
and  orderly.  All  the  prisoners  were  in  health  ; and 
owing  to  the  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  no  infir- 
mary was  needed.  The  following  fact,  illustrative 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  entire  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits,  under  any  circumstances,  was  here 
related  to  Howard  by  the  surgeon  : — “ I have  never,” 
said  he,  “ seen  any  prisoner  intoxicated  since  I at- 
tended the  new  gaol ; but  I have  seen  the  former 
gaoler,  who  had  a tap,  drunk  with  several  debtors, 
in  the  kitchen,  early  in  the  day.  I remember  an  in- 
tance  of  a debtor  who  came  here  some  time  since, 
who  had  been  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits,  that 
he  thought  he  should  die  if  they  were  refused  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  any,  and  no  ill  effects  fol- 
fowed.  He  has  since  been  discharged,  and  has  seve- 
ral times  called  to  ackdowledge  the  benefit  he  re- 
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ceived  from  having  been  cured  of  his  pernicious 
iiabit.  Indeed  it  was  [invariably  the  case  that  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  after  a few  weeks’  confine- 
ment, was  greatly  improved  by  entire  restriction  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors ; and  they  remained  in  pri- 
son, if  otherwise  properly  attended  to,  perfectly 
well.”  •' 

Passing  into  Berkshire,  Howard  revisited,  on  the 
12th,  the  county-gaol  at  Reading,  which  was  per- 
fectly clean  and  quiet.  Lord  Craven  and  several 
magistrates  made  a point  of  frequently  visiting  this 
prison,  which  chiefly  contributed  to  keep  it  in  such 
excellent  order.  A benevolent  lady,  recently  de- 
ceased, had  humanely  bequeathed  £150  to  the  cor- 
poration in  trust,  for  the  purchase  of  firing  annuallv 
for  the  prisoners’  use.  The  rules  of  this  prison  had’ 
^en  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  met  with 
Howard's  cordial  approbation.  Proper  attention 
was  paid  to  religious  instruction.  The  chaplain  read 
prayers,  and  preached  a sermon  every  Sunday  and 
once  during  the  week.  The  county-bridewell,  which 
he  next  inspected,  was  a new  prison,  not  well-con- 
structed. There  were  six  cells  for  the  refractory 
and  eight  for  solitary  confinement,  all  of  which  were 
close  and  offensive.  The  names  of  the  prisoners 
were  written  on  the  doors  of  their  cells,  and  the 
terms  of  their  confinement.  Observing  some  who 
were  sentenced  to  a year’s  solitary  imprisonment 
Howard  said,  “ I wish  all  prisoners  to  have  separate 
rooms  for  hours  of  thoughtfulness  and  reflection 
which  are  highly  necessary.  The  gentlemen  of  this 
county  have  shown  themselves  so  attentive  and  zea 
ous  in  whatever  contributes  to  the  real  interests  of 
their  fellow-men,  that  I am  glad,  on  this  occasion 
again  to  record  my  opinion  respecting  solitary  con- 
finement The  intention  of  this,  by  day  or  by  night 
>s,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  punish  the  reRactory’ 
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or  to  make  a powerful  impression,  in  a short  time, 
on  the  minds  of  inconsiderate  young  persons  : such 
as  faulty  apprentices,  and  individuals  of  a similar 
class.  It  sliould,  therefore,  be  considered  by  those 
who  commit  petty  offenders  for  a long  term  of  im- 
prisonment in  absolute  solitude,  that  such  a state  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  bear,  without  the  ha- 
zard of  distraction  or  despair;  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  Act  which  requires  all  persons  in  houses  of 
correction  to  work  ; and  that  for  want  of  some  em- 
ployment in  the  day,  health  is  injured,  and  a habit 
of  idleness  or  inability  to  labour  in  future,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  contracted.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  any  benefits  result  from  such  punishment  they 
are  speedy,  proceeding  from  the  horror  of  a vicious 
person,  left  entirely  to  his  reflections.  The  salutary 
impression  thus  made  may  subside  by  long  continu- 
ance, and  a sullen  insensibility  succeed.” 

On  making  enquiries  into  the  number  of  convicts 
sent  annually  from  this  prison,  the  gaoler  informed 
Howard  that  eleven  had  been  forwarded  to  the  hulks 
at  Portsmouth  the  preceding  year,  eight  of  whom  had 
died.  “ Instances  of  similar  mortality  in  convicts 
who  came  from  the  country,  I have,”  says  Howard, 
“frequently  observed.  They  often  pine  away  and  die 
without  any  visible  symptom  of  disease.  Of  equal 
numbers  from  Newgate,  and  from  any  of  our  coun- 
try prisons,  three  or  four  of  the  latter  die,  to  one  of 
the  former.”  To  what  this  extraordinary  difference 
could  be  ascribed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  How- 
ard has  not  given  us  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Probably  it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
country  convicts  being  in  general  of  a less  hardened 
character  than  those  in  London,  and  in  other  densely 
populated  places. 

Proceeding  to  Windsor  on  the  13th,  Howard 
found  that  the  town-gaol  there  had  not  undergone 
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any  improvement,  e.xcept  that  the  keeper  had  been 
recently  dismissed  for  drunkenness.  Tlie  castle- 
prison  for  debtors,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
discontinued  as  a prison,  because  the  keeper  had 
been  murdered  in  the  tap,  was  again  used,  though 
it  had  not  undergone  any  improvement.  The  county- 
gaol  at  Maidstone  passed  under  his  inspection  on 
the  15th.  It  was  clean,  and  well-managed;  but 
though  many  improvements  had  been  made,  it  was 
still  a close,  unhealthy  prison.  The  Maidstone 
county-bridewell  he  found  dirty  and  offensive.  The 
gaol  at  Dartford,  which  he  next  visited,  was  unim- 
proved ; as  was  also  the  Rochester  city-gaol,  which 
came  next  under  his  inspection.  The  windows  here 
being  next  the  street,  the  governor  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  prisoners  sober ; so  great  was 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  that  individuals  had  soli- 
cited confinement  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  beo-dne 
grate.  ^ 

Howard  now  returned  to  Cardington,  where  he 
continued  a fortnight,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  friends,  who  were  delighted  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, were  it  for  ever  so  short  a period.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  his  public  labours  had  not  ren- 
dered him  in  the  smallest  degree  less  amiable,  spi- 
ritual, or  humble.  His  deportment  was  still  what  it 
had  ever  been— mild  and  affectionate ; and  his  zeal 
m the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life 
was  unabated.  But  his  domestic  affliction  still 
pressed  heavily  on  his  spirits.  His  son’s  case  be- 
came  every  day  more  hopeless;  and  on  the  31st 
July  he  again  left  the  spot  associated  with  his  deep- 
^t  regrets,  and  sought  relief  in  his  benevolent  la- 
bours. On  the  1st  August  we  find  him  inspecting 
the  prisons  at  Nantwich,  in  which  he  regretted  to 
nnct  no  improvement  had  been  made.  With  the 
attention  paid  to  the  paupers  in  the  house  of  indus- 
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try,  lie  was  much  pleased.  The  establishment  being 
inspected  by  gentlemen  in  the  town  every  week,  in 
rotation,  was  kept  clean  and  orderly.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  poor  were  denied  the  use  of  tea, 
while  they  were  allowed  tobacco  and  snuff,  he 
thus  expressed  himself  respecting  it:  ■“  I cannot 
approve  of  encouraging  the  poor  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  snuff;  and  thus  initiating  the  young 
in  an  idle  custom,  the  filthy  effects  of  which  are 
more  loathsome  than  can  well  be  conceived,  and 
directly  opposite  to  that  spirit  of  cleanliness  one 
would  earnestly  wish  to  inculcate.  This  indulgence 
is  creeping  into  prisons;  and  is  permitted,  I suppose, 
with  a view  of  counteracting  infection.  But  where 
proper  means  is  used  by  the  admission  of  air,  and 
where  proper  steps  are  taken  to  promote  cleanliness, 
no  fumigation  will  be  needed ; or,  if  it  be,  one  of  a 
more  salutary  nature  may  be  easily  adopted.  On 
the  other  had,  tea  is  rigorously  prohibited;  though, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  indul- 
gences. What  can  be  a more  proper  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
cleanliness  and  industry,  than  rewarding  them  with 
an  indulgence  which  renews  one  of  the  comforts  of 
their  prosperous  days,  and  which  is  neither  perni- 
cious to  themselves  nor  hurtful  to  others.” 

The  bad  aud  ruinous  prison  at  Macclesfield  passed 
under  Howard’s  notice  on  the  2nd,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  visited  the  county-gaol  at  Oakham,  whicli 
was  still  unimproved.  The  small  prison  at  Tideswell, 
made  out  of  an  old  house  recently  purchased,  passed 
under  his  inspection  on  the  3rd.  He  examined 
Chesterfield  bridewell  and  gaol  on  the  5th,  neither  of 
which  were  good  prisons.  The  gaol  and  bridewell 
at  Sheffield  he  found  improved,  though  they  were, 
much  too  small.  Nottingham  town  and  county-gaol, 
and  town-bridewell,  were  visited  on  the  6th,  and  on 
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the  same  day,  the  county-bridewell  of  Southwell,  In 
the  latter  considerable  improvements  had  been  made; 
but  both  the  former  were  improperly  conducted. 
He  revisited  the  small  prison  at  Melton-Mowbray 
on  the  7th,  and  the  next  day  inspected  the  Hunting- 
don county-gaol  and  bridewell.  On  the  9th  he  ex- 
amined the  Bedfordshire  county-gaol  and  bridewell : 
no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  gaol,  but  a 
new  one  was  about  to  be  erected,  on  an  eligible  spot, 
and  on  a good  plan.  Passing  on  to  St.  Albans,  he 
was  pleased  to  find  the  prisons  for  that  town  had 
undergone  some  alterations  for  the  better,  and  here 
he  closed  the  labours  of  this  short  tour. 

He  now  proceeded  to  London,  where,  after  a few 
dap’ respite,  we  find  him  again,  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity,  pursuing  his  object.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
visited most  ot  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood.  In  the  gaol  at  Barking,  examined 
on  the  20th,  no  alterations  had  been  made.  New- 
gate, which  he  reinspected  on  the  25th,  was  in  a 
most  crowded  state ; criminals  of  all  ages  and  classes 
were  still  huddled  together  : boys  of  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  were  still  associated  with  the  most 
hardened  offenders.  The  infirmary  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and  consequently  in  the  highest  degree  of- 
fensive ; for  want  of  beds,  many  were  compelled  to 
lie  on  the  floor,  covered  only  with  a rug.  Thino-s 
were  but  little  better  in  the  gaol  at  Southwark,  and 
the  bridewell  at  St.  George’s  Fields.  In  the  latter, 
the  magistrates  had  foolishly  ordered  some  loads  of 
gravel  to  be  taken  into  the  men’s  courts,  which  the 
prisoners  were  required,  in  order  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed, to  remove  constantly  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  “This  reminds  me,”  says  Howard,  “ of  a 
ridiculous  assertion  I once  heard  a keeper  make  : 

‘ I endeavour  to  plague  and  teaze  my  prisoners,  by 
making  them  saw  wood  with  a blunt  saw.’”  A 
greater  advocate  for  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
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than  Howard,  there  could  not  be;  but  he  wished  to 
see  them  employed  to  a useful  purpose.  What  can 
more  exasperate  the  feelings  of  men,  than  to  be  toiling 
for  hours  in  doing  that  which  can  answer  no  end  ? 

The  first  week  in  September  Howard  employed  in 
collecting  and  further  arranging  his  papers.  On  the 
8th  he  left  London  to  make  a short  tour  into  Nor- 
folk. The  county-gaol  at  Norwich,  and  the  city- 
gaol  and  bridewell  came  under  his  inspection  on 
the  11th.  The  next  day  he  visited  the  county-bride- 
well atWymondham:  the  old  prison  was  added  to 
the  keeper’s  house,  and  two  new  wings  were  built, 
containing  thirteen  arched  cells,  which  opened  into 
a passage  of  sufficient  width  ; every  prisoner  had  his 
own  room,  with  a bed  and  proper  bedding  : the 
rooms  were  clean  and  the  prisoners  were  not  in  irons  : 
there  was  an  infirmary  and  a neat  chapel,  but  there 
was  service  in  it  only  once  a fortnight : the  pri- 
soners are  kept  regularly  employed  ; and  no  other 
drink  is  allowed  but  water,  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness : an  accurate  list  is  made  out  for  the  inspection 
of  the  magistrates  at  every  quarter-sessions;  parti- 
cularizing the  names,  crimes,  punishment,  period 
of  imprisonment,  age,  sex,  trade,  behaviour, earnings, 
and  expense  of  maintenance  of  each  prisoner.  How- 
ard felt  muclTinterested  in  this  prison,  as  affording 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  he  wished  a house 
of  correction  to  be — a place  of  reformation  for  the 
dissolute  and  disorderly.  It  was  owing  to  the 
spirited  and  unremitting  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beevor,  who  had  been  furnished  with  the  plan  by 
Howard,  and  who  possessed  a kindred  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate,  that  this  prison  had  been 
made  so  complete.  Every  arrangement  in  this  ex- 
cellent prison  met  with  Howard’s  entire  approbation; 
except  that  he  thought,  as  no  beverage  but  water  was 
allowed,  and  as  the  prisoners  were  kept  closely  at 
work,  the  supply  of  food  was  too  scanty.  It  was  his 
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intention  to  have  visited  several  other  houses  of  cor- 
rection in  this  county,  which  he  had  formerly  found 
m a very  disorderly  state;  being,  however,  assured, 
greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  that  they  were  all  con- 
ducted on  a similar  plan  to  this,  he  thought  it  not 
desHable,  but  again  returned  to  London. 

S>everal  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  had 

mined  The  Savoy  prison,  the  Wood-street  bride- 
well, the  prison  in  Whitechapel,  and  the  West- 
minster prison,  came  successively  under  his  inspec- 
tion ; much  to  his  regret,  he  found  them  all  unim- 
proved ; the  prisons  were  dirty,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  nearly  naked ; the  sick  were  utterly  neg- 
lected, and  were  left,  in  some  cases,  to  lie  in%fofe 
densive  places  on  the  bare  boards : the  refractory 
were  punished  with  great  inhumanity.  Howard  was 
occupied  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  month  in 
again  examining,  which  he  did  with  great  minute- 
ness and  care,  the  state  of  the  principal  hospitals  in 
he  metropolis.  He  complains  that  the  London  hos- 
pital in  Whitechapel,  though  clean,  had  not  that 
neatness  about  the  wards,  owing  to  the  want  of 
whitewashing,  which  he  thought  desirable.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  poverty  in  the  Middlesex  hos- 
pital, which  indicated  a want  of  support,  which  he 
was  sorry  to  find,  on  inquiry,  was  the  case.  Howard 
never  visited  an  institution  without  carefully  lookimr 
over  Its  rules,  and  if  he  saw  in  them  any  thing  de^ 
serving  censure,  or  meriting  commendation,  he  did 
not  pass  it  unnoticed.  With  the  following  rule  in 
bt.  Thomas  s hospital,  Southwark,  he  was  much 
pleased,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  record 

^nite  m doubtful  surgical  cases That  if  any  sur- 
geon have  any  particular  or  extraordinary  operation 
to  perform,  he  shall  give  notice  of  the  fonrof  l“ 
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performing  it  to  the  other  surgeons,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  “ But,”  said 
he,  “ I searched  in  vain  for  what  T have  often  wished 
were  a standing  order  in  all  hospitals,  that  no  am- 
putation should  ever  take  place  till  after  the  consul- 
tation of  at  least  three  medical  men,  who  shall  be  of 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  effecting  a cure  in  the  case 
without  it.  In  a county-hospital,  I ascertained  that 
one  of  the  most  excruciating  operations  was  pre- 
vented by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  house-apothe- 
cary, and  by  his  care  and  attention  the  patient  was 
cured.  And  in  my  experience,  several  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  rest,  regimen,  and  proper 
medicinal  treatment  have  saved  limbs,  which  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty  were  decidedly  of  opinion  must 
be  amputated.” 

Howard  was  gratified  on  visiting  the  hospital  ori- 
ginally founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Thomas  Guy,  esq.,  and  hence  known  by  the  name 
of  Guy’s  Hospital,  to  perceive  that  many  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  some  of  the  wards,  and 
that  the  committee  under  whose  care  it  was,  were 
determined  to  prosecute  their  spirited  and  benevolent 
labours,  till  every  ward  was  complete.  The  rooms 
were  neat  and  clean,  and  the  regulations  excellent. 
After  visiting  Bartholomew  hospital,  which  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  institution,  he  inspected 
Christ’s  hospital  school,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive,  that  with  some  few  exceptions,  it  was  care- 
fully and  properly  superintended.  But  he  thought, 
though  the  rooms  were  clean,  they  were  not  white- 
washed sufficiently  often ; and  he  pointed  out  the 
impropriety  of  placing  many  of  the  children’s  beds 
next  the  wall,  making  them  less  cleanly  and  airy 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  All  the  remaining 
hospitals  in  London  came  successively  under  How- 
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fiixl’s  notice  on  this  occasion.  Their  various  defects 
he  pointed  out,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  their 
removal.  The  following  were  among  the  things  of 
which  he  complained  the  mere  formal  visits  of 
governors ; the  heavy  fees  of  admission  too  often 
demanded  ; the  inattention  frequently  paid  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  patients;  the  lit- 
tle use  made  of  the  baths,  hot  and  cold,  arising 
from  the  trouble  they  give  to  the  attendants.  The 
neglect,  in  a number  of  cases,  of  airing  and  cleaning 
the  rooms ; the  want  of  suitable  rooms  for  the  con- 
valescent, and  the  quantity  of  beer  permitted  to  be 
brought  into  some  hospitals.  “ For  want  of  due  at- 
tention to  these  circumstances,”  he  remarks,  “ it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  noble  institutions  are  often 
rendered  of  much  less  public  utility  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.” 

Having  now  collected  that  mass  of  most  valuable 
information  which  his  volume  on  lazarettoes  contains, 
he  made  preparations  to  leave  London  for  Warring- 
ton, to  superintend  the  work  through  the  press. 
But  before  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  aware  that  he 
could  not  for  several  weeks  visit  Cardington,  lest 
the  objects  of  his  annual  bounty  in  that  neighbour- 
hood should  suffer  by  his  absence,  he  wrote  to  his 
stewai'd,  giving  him  directions  how  to  proceed.  For 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools  in  that  parish,  insti- 
tuted during  Mrs.  Howard’s  life,  which  he  had  ever 
since  kept  up  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  he  felt 
much  anxiety.  “ I am,”  says  he,  “ endeavouring  to 
get  a school-house  erected,  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. I cannot  conveniently  do  it  myself  at  pre- 
sent, having  just  advanced  £600  for  the  paper  and 
engravings  of  my  approaching  publication.  But 
should  it  please  God  to  prolong  my  life  some  few 
years  longer,  I will  live  in  a cottage  sooner  than  not 
accomplish  my  plan.  I still  exult  in  free  and  vigo- 
rous spirits,  and  am  not  afraid  to  undertake  any 
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task.  After  I have  seen  my  work  through  the  press, 
I intend  again  to  go  abroad.  I think  it  my  duty  so 
to  do,  and  regard  it  as  a call  of  Providence,  which 
I dare  not  disobey.  But  I will  spend  some  weeks  at 
Cardington,  when  my  publication  is  finished.  My 
mind  will  then  be  at  ease  and  rest ; and  perhaps  it 
is  the  only  rest  I shall  have  on  this  side  the  grave, 
for  my  time  of  zeal  and  activity  is  rapidly  passing 


^The  first  week  in  October  Howard  repaired  to 
Warrington,  where  he  continued  busily  engaged  in 
his  publication  till  near  the  end  of  February,  1789. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  as  free  from 
defects  as  possible,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  and  in  the  accuracy  of  its  details.  During 
the  whole  time,  though  the  weather  was  unusually 
cold,  he  was  always  up  and  at  work  before  three  in 
the  morning.  He  took  breakfast  at  six,  and  was  at 
the  printing-office  exactly  at  eight ; prompting  the 
men  by  his  example,  and  by  his  presence,  to  exe- 
cute the  work  with  all  possible  dispatch.  He  al- 
ways rewarded  them  generously  for  any  extra  exer- 
tions ; but  he  did  not,  in  this  or  any  other  case, 
bestow  his  rewards  indiscriminately.  Such  was  his 
aversion  to  the  use  of  impious  discourse,  that  he 
never  rewarded  a second  time  any  one  whom  he  had 
found  to  be  guilty  of  profane  swearing.  A practice 
which  he  took  occasion,  in  one  instance,  to  expose 
in  the  following  manner ; just  as  he  was  preparing 
one  day  to  leave  the  office,  he  heard  some  individuals, 
in  the  opposite  public-house,  utter  some  horrid  oaths ; 
he  immediately  buttoned  up  his  coat,  remarking  at 
the  same  time,  to  a workman  that  was  near  him, 
“ I always  do  this  whenever  I hear  a man  swear,  as  I 
think  that  any  man  who  can  take  God’s  name  in 
vain,  can  steal,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  bad.” 

The  literary  friends  whom  Howard  consulted  at 
Warrington,  were  Dr.  Endfield  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Bealey.  To  these  gentlemen  he  repaired  with  his 
proof-sheets  in  all  doubtful  or  difficult  cases ; and 
from  them  he  obtained  many  valuable  hints.  His 
most  intimate  associates  were,  however,  among  the 
Society  of  Friends,  a people  to  whom  he  was  always 
warmly  attached.  He  permitted  no  weather  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  daily  walks;  but  during  the  hour 
the  printers  took  for  dinner,  he  enjoyed  himself  by 
taking  the  air,  which,  with  moderate  exercise,  he  had 
ever  found  essential  to  health.  On  these  occasions 
he  would  often  join  in  conversation  with  individuals 
whom  he  met,  either  to  learn  something  from  them, 
or  to  communicate  to  them  some  useful  information. 
With  children  he  was  frequently  seen  to  converse ; 
and  his  conversation  with  them  mostly  related  to 
the  extent  ot  their  biblical  knowledge.  He  was 
delighted,  in  one  of  his  walks,  to  meet  with  the  son 
of  the  Independent  minister,  who,  though  he  was 
then  very  young,  possessed  a very  extensive  know- 
edge  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  as 
was  evident  by  the  answers  he  pve  to  his  queries. 
So  much  was  he  pleased  with  his  pertinent  replies, 
that  he  presented  him  with  a small  gratuity  as  a 
token  of  his  regard. 

The  humbling  views  Howard  formed  of  himself, 
and  the  ardent  spiritual  desires  of  which  he  was  at 
this  time  the  subject,  will  be  seen  by  the  followino- 
remarks  made  in  his  diary  “ God  will,  I triisf, 
accept  of  my  sincere  intentions  to  honour  him  by 
doing  good  ; even  should  I eftect  nothing.  It  has 
been  said  that  I have  carried  the  torch  of  philan- 
thropy in  all  my  journeys.  May  I not  hope  that 
God,  whose  arm  is  not  shortened,  will  enable  me  to 
convey  it  to  the  Eastern  nations.  He  can  work  by 
the  weakest  of  all  instruments.  To  Him,  to  Him 
alone,  be  all  the  glory  of  what  he  has  enabled  me 
to  effect!  God  forbid  that  I should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  been  well 
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remarked,  that  there  is  in  man  a strong  propensity 
to  fix  on  some  point  of  time  when  he  will  begin  a 
better  course  of  life  : may  I not  hope — do  I not  ear- 
nestly beg  of  God,  that  His  grace  may  be  sufficient 
for  me,  and  his  strength  so  perfected  in  my  weak- 
ness, that  I may  from  this  moment  walk  with  Him, 
adorn  my  Christian  character  more,  be  more  and 
more  serious — watchful — humble;  by  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  be  made  a par- 
taker of  the  Divine  nature;  and  thus  have  Christ 
formed  in  me  the  hope  of  glory.  My  earnest  desire 
is  to  employ  every  Sunday  especially  in  sacred  study; 
perusing  those  books  only  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  piety,  and  morality  prevail.” 

On  his  favourite  subjects — benevolence  and  com- 
passion, he  correctly  remarks  : “ Misery  is  always 
an  object  of  compassion;  and  the  word  of  God  says, 

‘ that  to  the  miserable  compassion  should  be  shown.’ 
Generosity  and  self-command  are  the  striking  as- 
pects of  benevolence.  Humanity  and  courage  are 
inseparable  friends.  A traveller  in  any  cause,  but 
more  especially  in  that  of  benevolence,  should  have 
temperance,  prudence,  firmness  of  mind,  and  forti- 
tude to  bear  suffering,  and  meet  dangers  undaunted. 
These  are  requisite  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  others.  Dejec- 
tion and  despair  are  the  consequences  of  pusilani- 
mity.  The  truest  pleasure  arises  from  extensive 
benevolence.  Christ  has  made  poverty  and  mean- 
ness, associated  with  holiness,  to  be  a state  of  dig- 
nity.” 

On  the  subject  of  courage,  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  he  well  remarks  : “ The  enthusiasm  of  even 
a mistaken  principle,  often  warms  the  heart,  and  sets 
the  mind  above  the  fear  of  death,  which  we  cannot 
look  upon  in  our  cooler  minutes,  if  we  think  of  it  as 
we  ought,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  at  least  very 
awful.  And  shall  an  erroneous  principle  do  more  in 
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tills  respect  than  calm  reflection  on  the  gospel  ? 
Surely  not.  The  only  rational  principle  by  which 
a man  can  triumph  over  death,  and  be  contented  to 
die,  is  a simple  trust  in  the  mercies  of  God,  through 
the  Redeemer’s  merits.”  It  was  this  noble  principle, 
— the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  which  enabled  Howard  to  enter 
noisome  and  infected  dungeons,  fearing  no  evil.  The 
same  precisely  that  supported  and  animated  the  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  primitive  Christians,  and  martyrs. 
Under  the  influence  of  which  “ they  subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword;  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong;  endured  patiently  the  trial 
of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings  ; yea,  moreover, 
of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.” — Hebrews,  xi. 

Howard  remained  at  Warrington  till  his  work  was 
completed.  He  entitled  it  “ An  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Lazarettoes  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  re- 
lative to  the  Plague  ; together  with  further  Observa- 
tions on  some  foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  ad- 
ditional Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  those  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  It  was  illustrated  with 
many  valuable  engravings,  and  contained  a con- 
densed account  of  his  labours  from  1785  to  the 
close  of  1788.  Every  page  was  enriched  with  some 
important  hints  for  the  improvement  of  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, and  schools.  He  distributed  copies  among 
his  friends,  with  all  his  former  liberality  , though  the 
price  he  had  fixed  upon  the  volume  scarcely  cover- 
ed the  expenditure  of  the  publication.  So  highly 
was  the  work  appreciated,  that  in  a short  time  the 
whole  impression  was  sold  off.  With  his  usual  re- 
gard for  whatever  would  promote  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  benevolence,  he  suggested,  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  the  formation  of  a society  for 
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alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisoners,  and  for 'support- 
ing the  widows  and  children  of  all  faithful  gaolers 
who  should  die  in  that  office.  " I have  known,”  he 
says,  “ some  valuable  keepers  die  the  victims  of  the 
gaol-fever ; and  is  it  not  distressing  that  such  indi- 
viduals, though  they  have  properly  discharged  their 
ciuty,  should  leave  families  unprovided  for.  Who 
would  not  regret  that  such  men  as  George  Smith 
the  late  keeper  of  Tothillfields-bridewell,  who  died 
m 1786,  and  who,  in  my  frequent  visits  to  his  prison 
fully  convinced  me  that  he  was  a man  of  integrity’ 
humanity,  and  of  unabated  zeal  in  dischargino-  the 
duties  of  his  important  trust,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  unhappiness  of  leaving  a wife  or  children,  or 
both,  without  any  comfortable  provision  for  their 
support.  This  object  appears  the  more  desirable, 
as  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  the  tap,  and 
t le  allowance  of  salaries  in  lieu  of  the  profit  arising 
ffiom  the  sale  of  liquors,  will  be  the  means  of  engag- 
ing-people  of  more  respectability  and  humanity  to 
undertake  the  office.  Should  a society  like  this  be 
formed,  I will  most  readily  give  a donation  of  £500 
towards  it ; and  if  it  should  be  formed  within  three 
years  after  my  decease,  I shall  direct  this  sum  to  be 
paid  out  of  my  estate.” 

On  quitting  Warrington  Howard  proceeded  to  Car- 
dington,  to  allow  himself  some  relaxation.  He  had 
now  achieved  a great  work ; and  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  had  deservedly  excited  univer- 
sal admiration.  Being  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  he  would  have  dis- 
continued his  exertions,  and  have  set  himself  down 
for  the  few  remaining  years  he  might  live,  among 
his  friends  : but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  con- 
ceived himself  called  by  Providence  to  undertake  a 
journey  equally  as  dangerous  as  any  he  had  yet 
performed,  as  he  had  intimated  at  the  close  of  the 
work  he  had  recently  published.  “ It  is  my  in- 
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tention,”  he  says,  “ again  to  leave  my  country,  to 
revisit  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries 
in  the  East.  I am  not  insensible  of  the  dangers  that 
must  attend  such  a journey  ; but  I trust  in  the  pro- 
tection of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  me ; calmly  and  cheerfully  committing 
myself  to  the  disposal  of  unerring  wisdom.  Should 
it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  design,  I trust  none  will  venture  uncandidly  to 
' impute  my  conduct  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but 
to  a serious  deliberate  conviction  that  I am  pursu- 
ing the  path  of  duty,  and  to  a sincere  desire  of 
being  made  an  instrument  of  more  extensive  useful- 
ness to  my  fellow-creatures  than  I could  be  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  a retired  life.” 

This  very  dangerous  journey,  the  last  which  How- 
ard performed,  he  did  not  enter  upon  till  the  en- 
suing July.  He  wisely  employed  the  interval  in 
making  suitable  preparations ; and  as  he  appears  to 
have  had  some  presentiment  that  he  should  never 
again  return  to  England,  he  very  carefully  settled 
his  affairs,  giving  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his 
property  in  case  of  his  decease.  Though  he  was 
uniformly  cheerful,  and  expressed  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  God,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all  his  friends 
that  a deep  seriousness  pervaded  his  mind.  That 
such  was  the  case  will  appear  from  the  following 
reflections  made  in  his  diary  : — “ It  is  my  ambition 
to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  have  the  same 
mind  in  me  which  was  in  him.  Health,  time,  powers 
of  mind,  and  worldly  possessions  are  all  from  God. 
Do  I consecrate  them  to  Him  ? Help  me  so  to  do 
O God!  Thou,  God,  seest  me;  and  as  thy  pro- 
vidential hand  directs  all  things  for  the  general 
good,  so  may  I be  enabled  to  engage  in  works  which 
shall  tend  to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  to  Thee  will  I ascribe  all  the  praise.  I come 
to  Thy  throne  for  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need  ; 
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and  that  I may  finish  my  course  in  peace.  Succour 
me,  O God,  in  the  time  of  trial,  and  help  me  to 
maintain  my  integrity.  My  eyes  are  up  unto  thee  ; 
help  me  to  encounter  danger.  Leave  me  not  to  my 
own  strength;  but  make  me  diffident  of  myself, 
and  willing  to  rely  on  Him  in  whom  is  everlasting 
strength.” 

Adverting  to  the  inconsiderate,  ill-natured,  dis- 
paraging reflections,  which  some  individuals  had 
made  on  his  labours,  he  writes  ; “ My  deliberations 
are  more  swayed  by  what  I tliink  right  myself,  than 
by  what  may  be  thought  so  by  others.  A fearless 
temper  and  an  open  heart  are  sfeldom  strictly  allied 
to  prudence;  but  an  approving  conscience  adds  plea- 
sure to  every  act  of  piety,  benevolence,  or  self-denial. 
It  inspires  its  possessor  with  serenity,  and  brightens 
every  gloomy  hour  ; disarming  adversity,  disease,  and 
death  of  their  terrors.  God  considers  what  weak 
creatures  we  are,  and  hence  gives  us  every  motive  to 
do  good.  Aim,  O my  soul,  at  what  is  praiseworthy, 
and  then  at  the  approbation  of  God,  who  alone  is 
an  infallible  judge  ! I am  not  at  all  angry  with  the 
reflections  which  some  persons  make,  as  they  think, 
to  my  disparagement ; because  all  they  say  of  this 
kind  gives  God  the  greater  honour,  in  whose  al- 
mighty hand  no  instrument,  however  contemptible 
in  itself,  is  weak,  and  in  whose  presence  no  flesh 
must  presume  to  glory.  But  the  whole  of  this  affair, 
from  first  to  last,  must  be  ascribed  to  Providence 
alone  : God  by  me,  weak  and  unworthy  as  I am, 
has  intimated  to  the  world  that  he  espouses  the  cause 
of  the  poor  prisoner;  and  to  him,  to  him  alone,  be  all 
the  praise.  In  all  my  difficulties  and  dangers  may  I 
have  full  confidence  in  this  unseen  power,  and  be 
enabled  always  to  believe  in  hope.  He  it  is  that 
orders  all  things  with  perfect  wisdom,  therefore  I 
leave  all  to  him  ; trusting  that  he  will  always  give 
his  angels  charge  concerning  me;  and  that  I am 
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equally  safe  in  every  place,  I will  fear  no  evil.  Re- 
tirement from  labour,  in  certain  circumstances,  is 
criminal.  With  holy  zeal  I desire  to  proceed  in  my 
course.  Shall  I desert  the  cause  of  God  ? Rather  let 
me,  through  grace,  persevere  to  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney, which  I feel  to  be  approaching.  Do  tliou,  O 
God,  again  visit  the  prisoners  and  captives,  through 
my  instrumentality ; manifest  thy  strength  in  my 
weakness  ; help  me,  for  in  thee  put  1 my  trust : thou 
art  my  rock,  and  I rejoice  in  a sense  of  thy  favour! 
Jacob  speaks  of  the  angel  who  had  been  his  guide 
in  all  his  journeys,  and  had  delivered  him  out  of  all 
dangers;  and  Jacob’s  God,  I trust,  is  my  God,  my 
guide,  and  my  portion  for  ever.  Let  it  be  my  ear- 
nest inquiry,  how  I shall  best  serve  God  in  the  sta- 
tion in  wdiich  he  has  placed  me ; and  may  the  angel 
which  accompanied  the  Israelites  through  the  desert 
accompany  and  bless  me.” 

That  Howard’s  sole  dependence  for  salvation 
rested  on  the  finished  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  not 
on  human  merit,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  re- 
marks : “ Tlie  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

the  degradation  of  human  nature,  our  inability  to 
restore  ourselves,  our  need  of  a mediator  to  expiate 
our  guilt,  and  of  divine  aid  to  renew  and  sanctify  our 
hearts,  are  doctrines  which  strike  at  the  root  of  vain 
glory ; we  are  justified  by  faith,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  grace  are  we  saved, 
and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  : ‘ Where 
is  boasting  then  ? It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of 
works  ? Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.’  Rom.  iii.  27 — 
My  desire  is  to  be  cleansed  and  justified,  through 
faith,  in  the  blood  of  Christ ; and  to  dedicate  myself 
to  that  Saviour  who  has  bought  me  with  so  costly  a 
price.”  The  same  principles  were  expressed  in  his 
conversation  on  religious  subjects.  “ He  always,” 
as  the  daughter  of  his  esteemed  pastor  informed  Mr. 
Brown,  “ disclaimed  every  idea  of  merit,  and  spoke  of 
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his  best  works  as  coming’  far  short  of  what  the  gospel 
required.  He  had  indeed  formed  a very  exalted 
idea  of  the  obligations  under  which  Christians  are 
laid,  to  abound  in  every  good  word  and  work:  in 
these  too,  he  did  abound  ; but  such  was  his  humility 
that  he  ever  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  his  virtues 
from  public  notice ; and  the  more  rapidly  he  ad- 
vanced in  religion,  the  more  ready  was  he  to  ex- 
claim, ‘ Not  unto  me,  O Lord,  but  unto  thy  name 
be  ascribed  all  the  glory.’”*  Illustrating  the  truth 
ot  his  own  remark,  “ That  where  there  is  more  reli- 
gion, there  will  ever  be  more  humility.” 

Of  the  obligation  under  which  he  conceived  him- 
self to  be  laid,  and  not  himself  only,  but  every  one 
who  bore  the  Christian  name,  to  consult  less  his  own 
interest  than  the  divine  glory,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  following  remarks: — “ Our  superflui- 
ties should  be  given  up  for  the  convenience  of  others; 
our  conveniences  should  give  place  to  the  necessities 
ol  others;  and  even  our  necessities  should  give  way, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  extremities  of  the  poor.”  That 
he  felt  the  temptations  common  to  our  nature,  to  pur- 
sue a different  course  is  certain.  “ Ease,  affluence, 
and  honours,”  he  writes,  “ are  baits  which  the  world 
holds  out  to  allure  us  from  a life  of  holiness  and  self- 
denial;  but  let  us  remember,  that  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away ; and  that  fatigue,  poverty,  suf- 
ferings, and  dangers,  with  an  approving  conscience, 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  world  can 
bestow.  I trust  I can  say,  O God,  thou  art  my  God, 
my  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  thee.  These  are  glo- 
rious words  : there  is  a treasure  in  them,  in  com- 
parison of  which  all  things  in  the  world  are  dross.” 


* Brown’s  Life  of  Howard. 
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chapter  XIX. 


Settlement  of  Howard’s  affairs  previous  to  his  last 
journey— Parting  interview  with  his  friends— Pre- 
smtiment  of  his  death— Last  visit  to  Cardington— 
Q.uits  England  for  the  last  time— Observation  on  the 
omginal  cause  of  the  plague— Revisits  the  Dutch 
hospitals  and  prisons— Unimproved  state  of  the 
Hanoverian  prisons— State  of  the  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  schools  m Berlin,  Koningsburg,  Memel,  Riga 
—Continued  preference  to  a vegetable  diet— Revisits 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  particulars  of  the  prisons 
tn  these  cities — Visits  the  Russian  military  hospitals 
—Is  robbed  of  his  portmanteau— Arrival  at  Cherson 
Mortality  among  the  Russian  recruits. 


Being  about  to  leave  England,  on  a periluus  jour- 
ney, from  which  it  was  but  too  probable  he  would 
never  return,  Howard  felt  unusually  anxious  respect- 
ing his  son.  He  wished  to  make  a suitable  provision 
for  him,  according  to  his  rank  in  life,  that  should 
he  ever  recover  his  reason,  he  might  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  comfort.  But 
there  was  at  present,  unhappily,  no  symptom  of  im- 
provement ; on  the  contrary,  young  Howard’s  dread- 
ful malady  progressively  assumed  the  character  of 
incurable  insanity.  Hence,  after  making  several 
charitable  bequests  to  his  faithful  domestics,  and  to 
some  afflicted  or  infirm  individuals,  who  had  been 
almost  solely  dependent  on  his  bounty,  Howard  left 
the  residue  of  his  property  in  trust  for  his  son,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  legacies  to  some  of  his  choicest 
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friends  as  tokens  of  respect.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Whitbread  as  his  son’s  guardian,  who  discharged 
that  most  difficult  task  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
till  young  Howard’s  decease,  which  did  not  occur 
till  ten  years  afterwards,  when  he  died  in  the  asylum, 
in  April  1799,  in  his  35th  year,  having  never  reco- 
vered his  reason. 

Howard’s  parting  interview  with  his  friends  was 
serious  and  affecting.  Calling  upon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Palmer,  a little  before  his  departure,  he  affection- 
ately bade  him  adieu,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
an  opinion  that  he  should  not  live  to  return;  adding, 
“ but  I am  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  event,  be  it  what 
it  may.  It  must  be  well,  for  whatever  pleases  God, 
pleases  me.”  On  taking  his  leave  of  his  old  pastor, 
Mr.  Townsend,  he  cheerfully  said,  evidently  under 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  fall  a victim  to  the 
plague  in  Egypt,  “We  shall  not  perhaps  meet 
again  on  earth,  but  we  shall  soon  meet  in  heaven ; 
and  the  way  thence  from  Grand  Cairo,  is  as  near 
as  from  London.”  The  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  Lucas, 
of  Shrewsbury,  whose  ministry  he  always  attended 
when  in  that  town,  he  said  to  him,  probably  in  al- 
lusion to  a saying  of  Philip  Henry’s,  “ I hope  if  we 
meet  again  on  earth,  we  shall  be  nearer  heaven  ; 
and  if  we  meet  not  again  here,  we  shall  there.”  To 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewin,  of  Liverpool,  he  said,  “ I am 
going  on  a most  dangerous  journey ; and  though  I 
have  escaped  many  disorders,  yet  I feel  persuaded 
I shall  not  return  to  my  native  country ; but  if  I 
should,  I shall  then  think  I have  done  all  that  has 
been  required  of  me,  and  shall  seek  a peaceful  re- 
tirement for  the  residue  of  my  days.”  To  a friend 
who  started  some  objections  to  his  undertaking  so 
long  and  dangerous  an  enterprise,  he  remarked  ; 
“ You  will,  perhaps,  never  see  me  again,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  matter  of  little  concern  to  me,  whe- 
ther I lay  down  my  life  in  Turkey,  in  Egypt,  in 
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Asia  Minor,  or  elsewhere  ; my  whole  endeavour  is 
to  fulfil,  according  to  the  ability  of  so  weak  an  in- 
strument, the  will  of  that  benevolent  Being,  who  has 
graciously  condescended  to  give  me  a firm  per- 
suasion that  I am  employed  in  what  is  agreeable  to 
him.”  His  last  interview  with  his  Christian  friends 
in  London,  and  at  Cardington,  was  particularly  af- 
fecting. To  an  intimate  friend,  who  sat  near  him  the 
last  time  he  attended  Dr.  Stennet’s  chapel,  he  re- 
marked at  the  close  of  the  service : “ Well,  we 
shall  not  perhaps  meet  one  another  again  till  we 
meet  in  that  place  where  there  will  be  no  parting.” 
Only  the  day  before  he  embarked,  he  said  to  a lady, 

I am  going  on  a very  arduous  journey,  probably 
we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world  ; but  I re- 
gard the  course  I am  pursuing  as  the  path  of  duty  ; 
and  with  respect  to  myself,  am  quite  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  Howard’s 
parting  visit  with  Mr.  Whitbread,  to  whose  care, 
during  his  absence,  he  had  entrusted  his  afflicted 
son,  and  to  whom  lie  had  commended  his  schools, 
and  other  dependants  on  his  bounty.  Under  Mr! 
Whitbread’s  superintendence  all  went  on  for  many 
years,  precisely  according  to  Howard’s  directions. 
The  conversation  between  Howard  and  his  most  in- 
timate friend,  Mr.  Smith,  the  last  time  they  met,  was 
mutually  serious,  and  their  regret  at  parting  mu- 
tually strong.  Howard  adverted  to  the  impression 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  return,  with  that  calm 
dignity  which  Christianity  can  only  inspire,  in 
terms  expressive  of  entire  confidence  in  the  favour 
of  God  through  the  Redeemer’s  merits.  A day  or 
two  before  he  quitted  Cardington,  he  visited"^ his 
tenants,  his  schools,  and  every  individual,  even  the 
humblest  and  poorest  who  had  been  a recipient  of 
his  bounty,  affectionately  bidding  them  all  adieu. 
The  evening  before  his  departure,  he  walked  over 
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his  grounds  and  garden,  with  the  confidential  and 
esteemed  domestic  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted, 
and  gave  him  directions  how  he  wished  things  to  be 
done  during  his  absence ; observing,  that  he  had 
got  every  thing  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  he 
wished  it  to  be,  but  he  was  now  about  to  leave  it  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
he  intended  there  to  end  his  days.  His  parting  in- 
terview with  his  respected  friend.  Dr.  Price,  says 
Dr.  Aikin,  “ was  an  interesting  scene.  They  took 
an  affectionate  and  pathetic  leave  of  each  other. 
The  age  of  the  one,  and  the  dangers  the  other  was 
about  to  encounter,  justified  the  apprehension  that 
they  should  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and 
tlieir  farewell  corresponded  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.” 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture  and 
inquiry  among  Howard’s  biographers,  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  undertake  so  arduous  a jour- 
ney at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  with  such  a pre- 
sentiment as  he  evidently  had,  that  he  should  never 
return.  That  the  melancholy  condition  of  his  son, 
in  whose  company  he  had  fondly  hoped  he  should 
have  spent  the  evening  of  his  life,  may  have  had 
some  weight  in  his  determinations  is  not  improbable. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  enjoyed  his 
entire  confidence,  has  averred,  that  though  he  seldom 
mentioned  this  calamity,  yet  he  felt  it  most  acutely. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  severity  of  his  distress  when 
residing  at  Cardington,  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
Christian  submission,  it  dried  up  his  spirits,  and  did 
more  to  sap  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  than 
his  most  arduous  labours.  Parental  anxiety  had  on 
some  occasions  well  nigh  overcome  his  efforts  to 
suppress  his  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  not  have  undertaken  this  jour- 
ney had  it  not  been  for  his  son’s  affliction.  So 
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firmly  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Provi- 
dence had  called  him  to  this  additional  labour,  and 
so  accustomed  was  he  now  become  to  an  itinerant 
life,  that  he  would  probably  have  taken  this  course 
under  any  circumstances.  He  viewed  the  whole 
affair  in  a conscientious  light,  and  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  pursuing  it  by  his  dearest  friends, 
though  he  was  often  affectionately  cautioned  by 
them  to  beware  of  suffering  himself,  through  an 
earnest  desire  of  doing  good,  to  be  precipitated  be- 
yond the  clear  line  of  duty. 

Howard’s  specific  object  in  this  journey,  was 
much  less  clearly  marked  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. So  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  his  friends 
m their  conversation  with  him,  his  object  was  to  be 
absent  from  England  from  two  to  three  years  by 
which  time  he  perhaps  indulged  a hope  that  favour- 
able symptoms  would  have  appeared  in  his  son’s 
^se.  “ I had  various  conversations  with  him,”  says 
Hr.  Aikin,  “on  the  specific  object  of  his  journey  ; and 
ound  that  so  far  was  he  from  having  any  plan  of 
his  own,  that  he  had  rather  a wish  to  hear  subjects 
suggested  to  him  by  others.  His  great  object  evi- 
dently was  to  be  useful,  and  to  collect  that  informa- 
tion which  would  promote  the  great  ends  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Aware  what 
a dreadful  havoc  had  sometimes  been  made  by  that 
scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  plague,  he  was 
desirous,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to  col- 
lect some  information  respecting  it,  that  might  lead 
to  a discovery  that  would  arrest  its  progress.  His 
intention  too  was  to  visit  the  forsaken  prisoner  in 
countries  where  he  had  not  yet  travelled,  that  he 
might  elicit  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  and  expose  such  abuses  in  the 
management  of  these  and  other  public  institutions 
as  he  found  to  exist.  These  were  objects  which 
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none  but  an  individual  actuated  by  the  purest  bene- 
volence could  have  contemplated,  and  which  none 
but  the  most  heroic  and  self-denying  would  have 
undertaken. 

Howard  quitted  his  native  shore  on  his  last  errand 
of  mercy  in  the  beginning  of  July,  accompanied  by 
Thomason,  the  servant  whom  he  usually  took  with 
him  in  his  travels.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  pre- 
sentiment he  felt,  that  he  should  never  again  return, 
he  enjoyed,  as  he  himself  states,  much  confidence  in 
God,  and  was  enabled  cheerfully  to  enter  on  his 
journey.  He  arrived  at  Amsterdam  on  the  7th,  and 
on  visiting  the  prisons  was  pleased  to  find  that 
though  the  torture  was  not  yet  abolished,  yet  several 
improvements  had  been  made  since  his  last  visit. 
On  visiting  the  rasp-house  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
he  attended  divine  service  with  the  prisoners  in  the 
chapel,  and  was  delighted  with  the  very  orderly 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves.  The 
service  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Near 
eighty  prisoners  came  in  and  seated  themselves  on 
benches  provided  for  them.  The  chaplain  first 
oflhred  up  a short  prayer,  then  gave  out  a psalm, 
which  they  sung.  After  that  he  prayed  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  preached.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  sermon  he  catechised  several  of  the  prisoners, 
making  some  pertinent  expository  remarks  on 
the  questions.  This  done  he  again  prayed,  sung  a 
hymn,  and  thus  concluded  the  service,  which  occu- 
pied near  two  hours. 

After  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  this  city,  which  he 
found  clean,  but  complained  that  the  patients  had 
not  a change  of  linen  sufficiently  often,  Howard 
proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  he  spent  two  or  three 
days  with  his  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  to  whom 
he  explained  more  fully  than  he  had  done  to  any 
other  friend,  the'  object  he  more  especially  had  in 
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view  in  his  journey.  He  wished  particularly,  for  the 
fjenefit  of  mankind,  to  acquire  accurate  information 
respecting  the  symptoms  and  nature  of  the  plague, 
with  the  best  methods  of  cure.  He  humbly  hoped 
that  the  world  might  be  benefited  by  his  labours ; 
and  this  prospect  was  a sufficient  incentive  to  en- 
sure his  diligence  and  perseverance  in  his  course, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  That  his  scheme  was 
not  chimerical  but  rational,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  written  in  his  journal  about  this 
date.  “ I do  not  consult  books  on  the  nature  of 
this  singular  disease ; wishing  to  draw  my  inferences 
from  close  observations  on  the  disorder  itself;  and 
not  from  the  theories  of  persons  who  never  visited 
patients  in  that  distemper,  and  indeed  my  general 
opinion  of  it  differs  from  any  other  I have  yet  found. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  plague  flies  from  one 
country  to  another,  as  what  we  term  accident  or 
negligence  gives  it  opportunity.  Thus  the  disease 
seems  to  arise  spontaneously,  without  our  being  able 
to  trace  its  imparted  infection  ; though  probably 
there  was  only  one  place  in  which  it  arose  sponta- 
neously, which  perhaps  was  Egypt,  or  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  Whether  in  more  cases  it  is  ever  found 
thus  to  arise,  is  an  important  inquiry.  As  to  the 
specific  nature  and  cause  of  this  malady,  I do  not 
entertain  much  hope  of  seeing  that  ascertained  with 
precision,  any  more  than  that  of  other  infectious 
diseases.  But  I would  look  at  the  moral  source 
whence  all  evil  and  suffering  have  been  derived,  and 
would  at  least  endeavour  to  diminish  their  bitter- 
ness. And  O,  how  should  I bless  God,  if  such  a 
worm  as  I am  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  of 
exciting  mankind,  by  mutual  exertions  for  mutual 
relief,  to  connect  more  strongly  the  social  bond  by 
which  they  should  ever  be  held  together  ! If  any  in- 
dividual has  received  good,  spiritual  good  by  my 
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labours,  it  is  an  honour  for  which  I cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  But  let  us  bless  the  Lord  for  al| 
things.”  * 

At  the  time  of  Howard’s  visit  to  Utrecht  on  this 
occasion,  there  was  residing  there  a humane  gentle- 
man, named  Lotin,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  who  expressed  to 
Dr.  Brown  an  ardent  desire  to  have  an  interview 
with  Howard.  As  Mr.  Lotin’s  indisposition  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  visiting  him  at  Dr.  Brown’s, 
he  requested  the  Doctor  to  give  Howard  a pressing 
invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  To  oblige 
his  friend,  the  Doctor  consented  to  do  this,  though 
he  had  but  little  hopes  of  success,  being  aware  of 
Howard’s  aversion  to  such  visits  when  on  his  travels. 
In  this  instance,  however,  he  succeeded;  and  Howard 
spent  some  hours  very  agreeably  with  the  Doctor, 
and  his  friend;  but  he  made  no  alteration  in  his 
common  regimen — a purely  vegetable  diet,  and  en- 
tire abstinence  from  wine. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  danger  connected  with  the 
course  Howard  was  now  pursuing,  Dr.  Brown  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  all  his 
entreaties  and  arguments  were  in  vain.  “ With  his 
usual  decision,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ he  replied  to  all 
I could  say,  that,  placing  his  confidence  in  that  Pro- 
vidence which  had  hitherto  so  wonderfully  protected 
him,  he  was  fully  resolved  to  undertake  the  journey, 
convinced  of  its  probable  utility  to  mankind.  Adding, 
that  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  ; and  if  he  was 
appointed  to  terminate  his  earthly  career  in  this 
journey,  he  rejoiced  to  reflect  that  his  life  had  not 
been  wholly  passed  in  vain : others  might,  perhaps,  be 
prompted,  by  his  example,  to  complete  what  he  had 
left  unfinished.  When  I bade  him  farewell,  taking 
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me  by  the  hand,  he  said : ‘ Well,  my  dear  friend, 
if  we  meet  not  again  in  this  world,  we  shall,  I trust, 
meet  in  heaven.’  ” 

From  Utrecht  Howard  proceeded  to  Osnaburgh, 
where  he  was  pleased  to  find  some  slight  improve- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  prison  discipline.  The 
provisions  given  to  the  prisoners,  which  he  had  com- 
plained of  greatly  before,  were  now  excellent.  On 
his  remarking  that  the  prison  was  less  clean  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  recommending  the  allowance  of  the 
Saturday  for  keeping  it  clean,  the  chief  magistrate 
assured  him  that  such  should  in  future  be  the  case. 
He  entered  every  dark  cell  in  the  gaol,  however  close 
and  offensive  : in  one  of  the  worst,  he  was  grieved 
to  find  a man  heavily  ironed,  hands  and  feet,  and 
chained  to  the  wall  of  his  cell : in  another  cell  was 
his  wife,  weeping  and  bitterly  lamenting  her  unhappy 
situation.  Deeply  deploring  her  case,  her  benevolent 
visitor  waited  on  the  chief  magistrate,  and  solicited 
soine  abatement  of  the  rigour  practised  towards  her, 
which  was  promptly  granted.  It  gratified  Howard 
to  find  that  great  attention  was  paid  in  the  prison  to 
the  re^lar  observance  of  public  worship,  without 
any  mixture  of  intolerance;  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  being  permitted  to  worship  in  the  way 
each  thought  most  proper. 

On  the  22nd  July  Howard  reached  Hanover, 
where  he  felt  discouraged  and  vexed  at  perceiving 
that  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  prisons 
since  his  last  visit,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  at 
that  time  to  effect  it.  The  torture  was  still  continued, 
as  was  also  the  evil  of  having  a gaol-delivery  only 
once  a year.  One  poor,  pale,  and  sickly  looking 
prisoner,  who  had  not  yet  been  tried,  had  been  con- 
fined in  his  cell  for  more  than  forty  weeks,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  marks  he  had  made  every  week  on  the 
wall.  Adverting  to  this  evil,  and  to  the  great  inat- 
tention shown  to  his  remarks  in  this  part  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  dominions,  he  feelingly,  and  somewhat  despond- 
ingly  remarks  ; “ Have  I not  reason  to  say,  I labour 
in  vain,  and  spend  my  strength  for  nought?  But, 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  I have  resolved,  by  the  help 
of  God,  to  give  myself  wholly  to  the  work.”  On 
inspecting  the  house  of  correction,  he  found  it  less 
dirty  and  better  managed  than  before.  Such  was 
not  the  case  with  the  excellent  orphan-house  for  the 
suburbs:  its  noble  founder,  who,  while  he  lived, 
most  carefully  attended  to  its  management,  was  now 
dead  ; and  Howard  could  perceive  by  the  counte- 
nances of  the  children,  at  dinner,  that  something 
was  wrong,  as  most  of  them  looked  pale  and  un- 
happy^; a circumstance  which  he  was  not  surprised 
at,  when  he  saw  the  filthy  state  of  their  beds ; and 
was  informed  that  they  were  fed  by  the  master  by 
contract,  at  twopence  a day.  With  the  hospital  for 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  poor  freemen  he  was 
much  pleased  : but  he  regretted  to  find  that  the 
one  for  the  sick  in  the  town  generally  consisted  of 
only  a large  room,  into  which  were  crowded  patients 
of  both  sexes.  The  plan  pursued  here,  for  assisting 
the  poor  with  medical  help  in  time  of  sickness,  he 
thought  excellent.  The  town  was  divided  into  seven 
districts,  each  of  which  was  superintended  by  a re- 
spectable individual,  to  whom  the  poor  in  sickness 
were  to  apply  ; he  then  inquires  into  their  case,  and 
makes  his  report  to  the  chief  magistrate,  who  orders 
the  physician  of  the  district  to  pay  the  patient  proper 
attention. 

Passing  on  to  Brunswick,  Howard  found  that  the 
tower  over  the  gates,  formerly  used  as  a prison,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  prisoners  removed  to  the  stadt- 
house.  On  applying  for  admission  into  the  house  of 
correction,  he  was  informed  that  no  person  could  be 
allowed  to  enter,  without  paying  a florin,  (about  two 
and  sixpence,)  to  assist  discharged  vagrants  on  their 
journey,  that  they  might  have  no  excuse  for  begging 
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or  stealing;  with  this  order  lie  very  cheerfully  com- 
plied. He  complained  that  the  prison  was  dirty, 
though  there  were  more  women  than  men,  who  woukl 
have  kept  it  clean,  had  it  not  been  badly  managed. 
He  was  pleased  to  learn,  on  inspecting  the  gaol,  that 
though  the  torture  was  not  actually  abolished,  it  had 
not  been  inflicted  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  Into 
the  dungeons  where  these  cruelties  were  practised, 
which  had  scarcely  been  opened  since  that  time,  he 
descended  by  a flight  of  fifteen  steps ; this  led  to  a 
dark  room,  in  which  were  some  instruments  of  tor- 
ture ; at  the  end  of  this  was  another  large  dungeon 
or  cellar,  black  and  dark,  where  the  horrid  cruelties 
were  practised  : on  one  side  was  a bench  for  the 
judge,  lawyer,  secretary,  and  surgeon ; near  to  tliem 
stands  a table  on  which  the  books  and  candles  are 
placed.  The  place  for  the  unhappy  individual  who 
is  to  suffer  the  torture,  is  before  them,  about  the 
centre  of  the  room,  where  stand  the  executioner 
and  his  men.  Midnight  is  always  chosen  to  perform 
these  deeds  of  darkness,  lest  the  shrieks  of  the  un- 
happy  victims  should  be  heard  in  the  street;  though, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  doors,  and  the 
depth  of  the  place,  Howard  did  not  think  this  pos- 
sible. The  principal  engines  of  torture  were  kept 
at  the  executioner’s  house,  where  Howard  inspected 
them.  The  executioner  readily  answered  any  inqui- 
ries put  to  him  by  his  visitor,  explaining  the  mode 
of  applying  the  various  degrees  of  torture.  On  How- 
ard’s expressing  disgust  at  the  description  of  some  of 
diem,  which  the  ingenuity  of  demons  could  only 
have  invented,  the  executioner  remarked,  “ Sir,  the 
Osnaburgh  torture  is  ruder  still.” 

After  visiting  the  hospitals  in  Brunswick,  all  of 
which  were  clean  and  well-managed,  Howard  has- 
tened to  Berlin.  The  court-prison  in  that  city,  he 
found  quiet  and  in  excellent  order ; but  the  prison 
for  the  city  was  in  a filthy  state,  and  seemed  never 
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to  have  been  whitewashed  ; only  one  court  was  pro- 
videdfor  men,  women,  and  boys, and  the  gaoler  openly 
sold  liquors  of  all  descriptions.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
were  smugglers,  who  were  frequently  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  stand  at  the  prison-gate,  with  a machine 
round  them,  called  a Spanish  mantle.  The  Maison  de 
Travail,  he  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  same  excellent 
order  as  on  his  former  visits  : he  only  regretted  that 
80  great  a number  of  individuals  should  be  employed 
in  one  room,  when  a separation  into  classes  might 
easily  have  been  effected.  The  orphan-house  was 
under  the  best  regulations;  sixty  boys,  and  the  same 
number  of  girls  were  here  comfortably  provided  for. 

In  the  general  hospital,  an  institution  well-con- 
ducted, a large  room  was  provided  for  convalescent 
patients,  which  Howard  considered  of  great  import- 
ance, and  often  wished  for  in  all  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Our  indefatigable  traveller  visited  the  prison  in 
the  fortress  of  Spandau,  on  the  4th  August.  It  then 
contained  one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  condemned  for  life.  Those  that  were 
contentious  and  quarrelsome  were  punished  by  being 
made  to  wear  an  iron-collar  round  their  necks,  of 
which  class  there  seemed  to  be  a considerable  num- 
ber. Their  rooms,  which  were  under  the  ramparts, 
being  much  crowded,  were  close,  dirty,  and  offen- 
sive. The  keeper  was  a humane  Englishman ; and 
on  his  expressing  a desire  to  improve  the  prison,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  Howard  kindly  gave  him 
some  excellent  advice  how  to  proceed,  and  furnished 
him  with  a number  of  most  important  rules.  The 
house  of  correction  our  visitor  was  pleased  to  find  in 
the  same  excellent  order  as  at  his  former  visit. 

The  prisons  at  Koningsberg  came  under  Howard’s 
inspection  on  the  13th  August.  In  the  house  of 
correction  there  was  no  separation  of  the  old  from 
the  young.  For  their  first  offence  the  young  were 
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improperly  associated  with  criminals,  the  most  har- 
dened. No  inducement  was  held  out  that  by  good 
behaviour  their  term  of  imprisonment  might  be  short- 
ened. The  prison  was  without  an  infirmary.  The 
sick  were  in  irons,  witli  hardly  a blanket  to  cover 
them  ; and  the  surgeon  was  void  of  all  humane  feel- 
ing. From  three  unhappy  men,  who  were  evidently 
dying,  their  irons  were  taken  off,  at  Howard’s  par- 
ticular request.  The  whole  prison  was  dirty,  beyond 
description.  Things  were  a little  better  in  the  gaol ; 
but  this  was  a close  prison,  situated  in  a crowded  part 
of  the  city.  The  men  were  not  in  irons,  nor  were 
irons  ever  put  on  till  after  conviction.  In  an  upper 
room  were  eleven  sick  women,  who  were  not  priso- 
ners, but  who  had  no  other  asylum;  “ and  seemed,” 
says  their  kind  visitor,  “ as  I should  conjecture,  sent 
here  to  perish.”  It  was  far  from  Howard’s  wdsh  to 
express  himself  in  the  language  of  censure.  When 
he  did  so  it  was  always  with  kindness ; and  be- 
cause he  thought  it  the  best  means  to  effect  a reform, 
“ I hope  it  will  not  be  thought  by  any  gentleman,” 
he  modestly  remarks,  “ because  in  several  places  I 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  what  seems  to  me  the 
best  remedy  for  some  defect  that  happens  to  strike 
me,  that  I do  it  in  a dictatorial  style.  If  I am  asked 
why  I did  it  not  in  my  first  publication,  I reply,  be- 
cause my  object  then  was  to  collect  what  was  good 
in  foreign  prisons,  with  a view  to  reform  those  in  mv 
own  country.  I did  not  then  think  that  any  obser- 
vations of  so  private  an  individual  would  either  reach 
the  eye  or  excite  the  attention  of  foreign  magistrates. 
But  it  has  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise ; it 
would  therefore  be,  on  my  part,  refusing  to  do  the 
good  offered  to  my  endeavours,  were  I to  abstain 
from  such  remarks  as  may  correct  abuses,  and  alle- 
viate misery,  in  the  places  I visit.” 

At  Koningsberg  was  another  house  of  correction, 
with  which  Howard  was  much  pleased.  It  was  situ- 
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ated  near  a pleasant  lake,  and  had  belonging  to 
it  a large  neat  garden.  The  prisoners  were  all  in 
separate,  clean  rooms,  and  looked  very  healthy. 
Passing  on  to  the  castle  at  Memel,  where  he  arrived 
August  17th,  he  found  most  of  the  prisoners  in  dark, 
damp  rooms  without  bedding.  Many  of  them  looked 
pale  and  languid,  owing  to  their  very  filthy  and  neg- 
lected state.  At  Mittau,  in  Courland,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  the  slaves  were  at  work  in  their 
irons,  hewing  or  sawing  timber  for  rebuilding  the 
palace,  part  of  which  had  been  recently  burnt.  They 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  and  appeared 
to  perform  their  work  as  well  as  others.  Entering 
the  Russian  territories  at  Riga,  he  next  inspected 
the  large  square  building  in  the  citadel,  forming  the 
prison  and  house  of  correction  for  that  town.  That 
part  appropriated  to  the  prison  seemed  to  be  entirely 
neglected.  No  attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness, 
the  rooms  were  exceedingly  offensive,  and  disorder 
was  conspicuous  in  every  department.  A pleasing 
contrast  presented  itself  in  the  house  of  correction  : 
the  rooms  were  clean,  and  the  prisoners,  who  were 
kept  constantly  employed,  and  provided  with  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  wholesome  food,  looked  cheerful 
and  healthy.  In  the  stadt-house  Howard  found 
but  few  prisoners.  The  military  hospital,  which 
he  next  visited,  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
was  much  crowded.  More  than  four  hundred  pa- 
tients were  crammed  into  four  double  wards,  which 
had  no  opposite  windows,  and  were  low  and  offen- 
sive. Between  four  and  five  hundred  recruits  had 
died  here  during  the  year,  at  which  Howard  did  not 
feel  at  all  surprised,  when  he  considered  the  neglect- 
ed state  of  the  institution,  and  the  improper  diet  al- 
lowed the  patients. 

During  his  stay  at  Riga,  he  inspected  a .spacious 
prison  for  convicts  and  slaves,  situate  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city,  formed  principally  of  houses  built  of 
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wood,  resembling  the  prison  at  Moscow,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a high  pale-fence.  The  whole  was  guard- 
ed by  the  military.  There  were  near  four  hundred 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed on  some  public  work.  The  prison  was  di- 
vided into  a number  of  apartments,  or  distinct  build- 
ings of  equal  dimensions ; each  containing  about 
forty  prisoners.  Every  prisoner  was  allowed  a sepa- 
rate bedstead,  and  some  bedding  to  himself.  In  one 
room  were  a number  of  foreign  debtors,  who  were 
compelled  to  work  the  same  as  the  slaves.  Several 
of  them  were  confined  for  debts  of  a very  trifling 
amount;  some  not  exceeding  twelve  shillings.  These 
their  benevolent  visitor  would  have  liberated,  had 
not  some  unfavourable  circumstance  prevented  tlie 
possibility  of  their  discharge  till  a stated  period. 
“ In  a small  inner  room,”  says  Howard,  “ I found 
tw'o  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  here  about  four 
years.  A guard  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  their 
room,  which  they  were  never  permitted  to  leave. 
They  had  each  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  knout, 
and  were  branded  on  the  cheek  as  a signature  of 
tlieir  condemnation  for  life.”  Howard  deeply  re- 
gretted that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  only  re- 
quired to  attend  public  worship  one  Sunday  in  the 
year.  The  whole  of  the  other  sacred  days  they  were 
permitted  to  spend  as  they  pleased,  which  was  cliiefly 
in  various  acts  of  amusement  and  diversion. 

Howard’s  preference  for  a vegetable  diet  still  con- 
tinued, and  under  this  date  of  his  diary,  he  thus  re- 
cords his  opinion  respecting  it : — “ I am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  herbs  and  fruits  will  preserve  our  health 
and  sustain  nature  far  beyond  the  best  animal  food. 
Is  there  any  comparison  to  be  made  between  an  herb 
and  a meat-market  ? In  the  beginning  God  planted 
a garden  for  mankind,  and  replenished  it  with  all 
manner  of  fruits  and  herbs.  This  was  the  place  pre- 
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jmred  for  man  ; and  if  his  food  had  still  been  of  this 
kind,  he  would  neitlier  have  contracted  so  many 
diseases  in  his  body,  nor  cruel  vices  in  his  soul.  The 
taste  of  most  sorts  of  flesh  is  disagreeable  to  those 
who  for  any  time  abstain  from  it.  But  of  this  none 
can  be  competent  judges  except  those  who  have  made 
the  trial.”  Whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to 
Howard’s  peculiar  views  respecting  entire  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  many 
that  should  not  be  overlooked,  yet  the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  it,  in  which  some  indulge,  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  injurious,  both  to  their  bodily  and  mental 
powers  : moderation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  is  a 
much  more  diflucult  task,  and  requires  far  more  self- 
control,  and  is  more  to  be  commended  than  abstinence. 

On  Sunday,  August  23rd,  1789,  Howard  being 
still  at  Riga,  he  made  the  following  interesting  entry 
in  his  diary,  illustrative  of  the  high  tone  of  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  especially  deserving  notice  as 
the  last  private  record  of  his  Christian  experience  : 
“ I hope  I have  sources  of  enjoyment,  not  dependent 
on  the  particular  spot  in  which  I am  placed.  A 
rightly  cultivated  mind,  under  the  power  of  religion, 
and  a readiness  to  exert  beneficent  dispositions,  are 
grounds  of  satisfaction  little  affected  by  time  or 
place.  My  soul  thirsts  for  the  ordinances  of  God’s 
house,  of  which  I am  this  day  deprived,  but  I will 
make  it  a day  of  rest.  The  mercy  of  God  has  brought 
me  thus  far  in  safety.  I have  this  morning  read 
over  some  solemn  transactions  between  God  and  my 
soul,  on  which  I entered  many  years  ago  ; and  in  the 
most  serious  and  devout  mariner,  have  renewed  those 
vows,  which,  alas  ! I have  too  often  broken.  I ac- 
knowledge thee,  the  almighty  Jehovah,  for  my  Lord 
and  my  God.  O hear  my  prayer,  and  let  my  cry 
come  before  thee !” 

A more  elevated  tone  of  devout  and  pious  feeling 
than  the  above,  associated  as  it  was  with  Howard’s 
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indefatigable  activity  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  With  such  senti- 
ments did  this  devoted  man  persevere  in  labours,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  danger  he  might  encounter.  He 
next  directed  his  course  to  St.  Petersburgh,  revisit- 
ing all  the  prisons  and  hospitals  in  that  city,  which 
he  had  inspected  eight  years  before.  The  prisons, 
he  regretted  to  find,  had  undergone  no  improvement ; 
but  in  the  hospitals  many  excellent  alterations  had 
taken  place.  A spacious  and  splendid  one  had  re- 
cently been  erected,  a short  distance  from  the  city, 
opposite  a fine  canal  : the  rooms  were  large  and  lofty, 
a number  of  men  and  women  convicts  were  sent 
thither  daily  from  the  prison  ; the  former  to  keep 
the  yards  and  outward  offices  in  proper  order ; the 
latter  to  clean  the  wards  and  other  rooms.  All  were 
under  the  direction  of  a careful  superintendent;  and 
the  result  was,  that  every  part  of  the  institution  was 
thoroughly  clean. 

The  school  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  he 
found  still  under  the  care  of  Madame  Lason.  At  the 
foundling-hospital,  and  at  the  noble  institution  for 
the  military  cadets,  he  spent  several  evenings,  com- 
mending what  he  deemed  praiseworthy,  and  faith- 
fully pointing  out  what  he  thought  faulty,  enforcing 
his  observations  by  describing  the  more  improved 
plans,  in  these  respects,  adopted  in  his  own  and  in 
other  countries.  His  object  was  evidently  different 
to  that  he  had  in  view  on  his  former  visit.  Then  he 
was  seeking  information  for  the  improvement  more 
especially  of  the  prisons  in  England;  now  he  wished 
to  give  foreigners  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
to  suggest  such  improvements  as  he  thought  were 
needed  in  every  institution  he  inspected.  Before 
quitting  Petersburgh  he  spent  some  pleasant  hours 
with  General  Bitskoi,  the  enlightened  and  liberal  di- 
rector of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  Russia. 
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On  the  9th  September  he  reached  Cronstadt,  and 
regretted  to  find  that  the  new  prison  in  contempla- 
tion when  he  was  there  last,  was  not  erected,  owing 
to  the  lamented  death  of  Admiral  Greig,  who  was 
its  most  active  supporter,  and  whose  motto  was, 
“i7/  cannot  do  what  I would,  I will  do  what  I 
can.”  In  the  old  prison  there  were  three  hundred 
criminals,  all  of  whom  were  without  beds  or  bedding. 
Their  rooms  were  dirty,  and  their  appearance  proved 
tliem  to  be  utterly  neglected.  On  visiting  the  ma- 
rine hospital,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  dark 
and  very  offensive  rooms;  he  was  grieved  to  find 
the  wards  narrow  and  low,  and  the  beds  placed  so 
close  to  each  other,  that  little  hopes  could  be  en- 
tertained of  a patient’s  recovery.  Adjoining  this 
building  were  eight  summer  lazaretts.  These  form- 
ed a pleasing  contrast  to  what  he  had  just  witnessed, 
being  airy  and  spacious.  In  both,  however,  the 
floors  were  sanded,  to  which  Howard  always  ob- 
jected, as  well  for  the  dust  it  created,  as  because  he 
found  it  more  frequently  used  as  a cover  for  the 
dirt  which  would  otherwise  have  been  removed.  All 
tlie  attendants  on  the  sick  were  men  ; an  impro- 
priety which  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out.  There 
were  near  six  hundred  patients  in  the  institution. 
Their  prevalent  complaints  were  intermittent  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  the  scurvy.  A most  improper  altera- 
tion had  recently  been  made  in  the  diet  of  the  pa- 
tients : so  injudicious  was  it  that  Howard  thought 
it  far  more  likely  to  prevent  than  to  promote  their 
recovery.  The  regret  he  felt  on  the  occasion  1 ed 
him  feelingly  to  exclaim,  “ What  deep  concern  does 
it  occasion  to  see  so  many  individuals  looking  for 
help  here,  when  even  the  probability  of  a cure  is 
thus  cut  off!”  The  upper  floor  in  the  barracks, 
wnich  had  been  converted  into  a temporary  hospital, 
though  it  contained  more  than  three  hundred  pa- 
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tients,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  was  clean,  and 
carefully  attended  to  by  a humane  English  physician. 
But  as  the  rooms  were  low,  he  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  having  apertures  made  in  the  walls  or  ceil- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  more  effectual  ventilation. 

On  his  way  to  Moscow,  Howard  again  visited  the 
prison  and  hospital  at  Iwer.  In  the  latter  there  were 
very  few  patients.  In  the  former  the  men  had  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  were  amply  supplied  with  bread, 
besides  being  allowed  the  proceeds  of  the  charity- 
box  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  prison.  There  were 
no  dungeons ; but  the  prison  was  very  dirty,  never 
having  been  whitewashed  since  its  erection.  At 
Moscow  our  traveller  found  the  Ostrog,  a large  irre- 
gular wooden  prison,  pulled  down,  and  a spacious 
new  brick  one,  with  a surrounding  brick-wall, 
built  in  its  place.  He  complained  of  the  passages 
leading  to  the  prisoners’  rooms,  being  narrow  euid 
dark;  but  was  pleased  to  find  that  each  room  was 
provided  with  a stove  and  a bedstead.  At  the  end 
of  each  passage  was  a door  into  a neat  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  Beer  and  bread  are  sold  in 
the  prison,  but  no  wine  or  spirits.  There  was  an  in- 
firmary, but  it  consisted  of  only  one  room  for  both 
sexes.  Eighteen  men  were  in  it,  several  of  whom 
were  suffering  severely  from  fever.  No  bedding  was 
allowed  them;  and  so  grossly  were  they  neglected, 
that  they  declared  that  they  had  not  that  day  re- 
ceived any  sort  of  provision,  though  it  was  then 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Proceeding  to  the  city- 
prison,  he  found  it  in  the  same  disgraceful  state  as 
at  his  former  visit.  The  rooms  were  damp  and  dirty  ; 
men  and  women  were  confined  in  the  same  rooms', 
without  any  distinction  ; and  without  any  allowance 
of  food,  except  the  precarious  supplies  they  obtained 
from  charity.  Things  were  no  better  in  the  military 
prison  for  deserters.  The  miserable  objects  con- 
fined in  both  these  houses  really  deserved  pity. 
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“ Such  prisons,”  says  their  benevolent  visitor,  “ are 
a disgrace  to  any  civilized  country.” 

Turning  to  the  hospitals  in  this  city,  Howard 
found  a new  and  very  commodious  one,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  that  called  the  Grand  Duke’s  for- 
merly stood,  which  had  been  burnt  down  since  his 
last  visit.  With  this  small  institution  he  was  much 
pleased.  On  inspecting  the  military  hospital  he 
found  the  bread  very  bad  ; so  bad  indeed,  that  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  expose  it  to  the  superintend- 
ing physician.  In  his  conversation  with  him,  re- 
specting it,  he  took  occasion  to  inquire  whether  he 
did  not  think  the  recent  alteration  made  in  the  diet 
of  the  patients  in  the  military  and  marine  hospi- 
tal most  injudicious;  but  the  physician  cautiously 
avoided  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Observing  the  great  inattention  paid  to  the  admission 
of  air  into  the  wards,  (the  windows  being  all  closed, 
though  it  was  a mild  day,)  Howard  pointed  out  its  in- 
injurious  efiects ; but  he  regreted  to  perceive,  that 
what  he  said  appeared  to  have  little  weight.  He  was 
pleased  to  find,  on  visiting  the  hospital  ibr  deserters, 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  this  circumstance. 
Of  the  botanic  magazine  in  the  garden,  belonging  to 
this  hospital,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  The 
herbs  are  strewed  on  the  floor,  or  hung  upon  poles, 
and  diffused  a perfume  so  odoriferous  and  plea- 
sant that  he  visited  it  several  times. 

During  his  continuance  in  Moscow,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter,  nearly  the  last  he  wrote  at  all, 
to  Dr.  Price : — 

“ Moscow,  Sept.  22,  1789. 

“ My  dear  Friends, 

Your  kind  desire  of  hearing  from  me,  encourages 
me  to  write.  The  first  place  at  which  I stopped, 
after  leaving  England,  was  Amsterdam.  I proceeded 
thence  to  Osnaburgh,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and 
Berlin ; then  to  Koningsberg,  Riga,  and  Peters- 
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burgh.  At  all  these  places  I visited  the  prisons  and 
hospitals,  which  were  all  flung  open  to  me  ; and  in 
some  the  burgomasters  accompanied  me  into  dun- 
geons, as  well  as  into  the  other  rooms.  I arrived  in 
this  city  a few  days  ago,  and  have  commenced  my 
labours.  The  hospitals  are  in  a sad  state  ; thousands 
of  sailors  and  recruits  died  in  them  last  year.  I am 
seeking  to  bring  the  torch  of  philanthropy  into  these 
distant  regions.  In  the  hand  of  God  no  instrument 
is  weak,  and  in  His  presence  no  flesh  must  glory. 
The  route  I intend  to  take  in  future,  is  through 
Poland  and  Hungary.  I hope  to  have  a few  nights 
of  this  moon  for  my  journey  to  Warsa,  distant  from 
hence  about  a thousand  miles.  I am  well  in  health  ; 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  mornings  are  fresh. 
The  thermometer  is  at  48,  but  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gun fires.  I wish  for  a mild  winter,  and  hope  then 
to  make  some  progress  in  my  European  expedition. 
My  medical  friends  give  me  but  little  hope  of  escap- 
ing the  plague  in  Turkey  ; but  my  spirits  do  not  at 
all  fail  me.  I have  no  inclination  to  turn  back,  but 
would  readily  endure  any  hardships,  and  encounter 
any  dangers  to  be  an  honour  to  my  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

“ Most  affectionately  and  sincerely, 

“John  Howard.” 

'it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter,  that  Howard’s 
intention  was  to  have  proceeded  through  Poland, 
and  thence  through  Hungary,  probably  pursuing 
nearly  the  same  route  he  had  traversed  before. 
Circumstances,  however,  now  occurred,  which  in- 
duced him  to  alter  his  plan.  The  Russian  military 
hospitals  which  he  had  visited,  were  in  a crowded  and 
wertched  state.  Disease  was  committing  sad  rava- 
ges among  the  recruits  of  the  army  ; and  he  had 
strong  reasons  to  suspect,  from  intimations  <riven 
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him,  that  things  were,  if  possible,  in  a worse  state 
in  several  other  places  which  he  had  not  visited. 
Hence,  he  determined,  on  quitting  Russia,  to  proceed 
through  the  deserts  of  Tartary  to  the  confines  of  the 
Euxine  Sea ; in  which  direction,  he  was  informed, 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  information  he  was 
seeking.  The  first  hospital  he  inspected  was  at  Cre- 
mentschouk,  where  a new  one  had  been  erected  for 
the  reception  of  recruits,  who  fell  sick  on  their 
march  to  the  army.  It  was  built  of  wood,  and  was 
situate  about  half  a mile  from  the  Nieper.  The 
floor  was  raised  about  three  steps  above  the  ground. 
It  was  divided  into  six  wards,  more  than  thirty  feet 
wide,  in  which  were  four  rows  of  beds,  each  row 
containing  about  twenty  beds.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients was  about  four  hundred.  The  rooms  were 
clean  ; but  owing  to  their  crowded  state,  and  to  their 
improper  diet,  and  general  treatment,  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  patients  fell  victims  to  the 
prevalent  diseases — scurvy  and  intermittent  fever. 
Nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  the  drink 
given,  composed  of  a mixture  of  honey,  water,  vine- 
gar, pepper,  with  a little  brandy.  Their  bread  was 
very  bad. 

On  his  way  to  Cherson,  whither  he  next  proceeded, 
two  of  his  portmanteaus  were  stolen  from  behind  his 
carriage.  Immediately  on  discovering  his  loss,  he 
recollected  having  passed  a number  of  Russian  re- 
cruits, and  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  were  the 
party  who  had  committed  the  theft.  He  hastened 
back  without  delay  to  the  next  village,  where  he 
overtook  the  party,  and  charged  them  with  the  rob- 
bery. While  waiting  till  a magistrate  could  be 
found,  the  stolen  portmanteaus  were  brought  into 
the  village,  having  been  found  by  two  men,  nearly 
concealed  in  the  middle  of  a field,  which  they  were 
ploughing.  On  opening  them,  every  thing  was  in  its 
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place;  but  so  strong  was  the  evidence  adduced 
against  seven  of  tlie  recruits,  that  the  magistrates 
exiled  them  to  Siberia  for  the  crime. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cherson,  Howard  was  grieved  to 
find  the  military  hospital  in  a worse  state  than  even 
the  one  he  had  last  visited.  No  regard  whatever  was 
paid  to  cleanliness.  The  wards,  rooms,  beds,  and 
patients’  linen  were  all  alike  dirty.  The  beds  were 
never  cleaned  or  aired  after  the  death  of  a patient, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  disease.  There  was  no 
proper  classification  of  the  patients  according  to 
their  complaints  ; and  the  sick  had  only  for  their  at- 
tendants, men  who  “ had  been  sent  from  their  regi- 
ments as  useless  individuals,  either  from  stupidity  or 
drunkenness.”  No  female  nurses  were  allowed  in  any 
of  the  Russian  military  hospitals.  Itcan  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  result  of  this  neglect,  coupled  as-it  was 
with  the  very  improper  diet  allowed,  was  the  preva- 
lence of  great  mortality  among  the  patients.  “The 
primary  objects  in  all  hospitals,”  says  their  benevo- 
lent visitor,  “ seem  here  entirely  lostsightof: — clean- 
liness, air,  diet,  separation,  and  proper  attention. 
These  are  such  essentials,  that  humanity  and  good 
policy  equally  demand,  and  no  expense  should  be 
spared  to  procure  them.  Care  in  this  respect,  J am 
persuaded,  would  save  many  more  lives  than  the  pa- 
rade of  medicines  in  the  apothecary’s  shop.” 

In  the  rooms  for  the  sick  soldiers,  quartered  in 
this  town,  which  Howard  now  inspected,  and  which 
were  close  and  offensive,  very  little  more  attention 
was  paid  to  cleanliness.  Several  patients  were  here 
who  had  been  brought  from  the  greater  hospital,  after 
having  been  there  many  months  without  any  be- 
nefit ; and  there  seemed  to  be  here  a greater  probability 
that  their  disease  would  terminate  fatally  rather  than 
favourably.  Much  of  the  disease  which  prevailed 
was  owing  to  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  spot. 
In  a letter  written  to  a friend,  Howard  says  : “ Many 
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are  shivering  here  with  the  ague,  which  perhaps  you 
will  not  think  surprising  when  I tell  you  that  a 
morass  of  twenty  miles  extent  is  before  my  window. 
In  all  cases  where  I have  prescribed,  I have  given 
bark  with  snake-root  and  wormwood  in  suitable 
proportions,  and  with  uniform  success.”  While 
here,  news  was  received  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  in  Paris,  at  which  Howard  exceedingly  re- 
joiced ; though  he  wished  it  had  been  effected  by 
other  means,  being  justly  apprehensive  that  the 
populace  would  soon  commit  outrages  of  a less  mer- 
ciful character.  But  so  delighted  was  he  with  the 
news,  that  this  inaccessible  and  hitherto  imagined 
impregnable  prison,  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  expose,  had  been  demolished,  that  he  de- 
termined, should  he  survive  his  present  journey,  to 
visit  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  beholding  its 
ruins.  This  gratification,  however,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  Little,  perhaps,  did  he  imagine, 
habitually  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  event,  how 
soon  a far  higher  degree  of  joy  awaited  him,  in  the 
welcome  plaudits  of  the  Master  whom  he  had  la- 
boured so  indefatigably  to  serve:  “ Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant ; enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Howard's  continued  attention  to  the  Russian  military 
hospitals — Their  distressmg  state — His  last  illness — 
Particulars  respecting  his  death — His  burial — Tri- 
butes to  his  memory — His  statue — Remarks  on  his 
character — Decision — Self-denial — Sensibility — Hu- 
mility— Noble  principle  by  which  he  was  actuated — 
Religious  sentiments — Christian  liberality — Imper- 
fections— Eccentricity  — Great  benefits  arising  from 
his  exertions — Remarks  on  prison  discipline — Its 
importance — Hints  for  a national  measure  to  that 
effect. 

Pursuing  his  journey  to  Bokoiaiilenskoe,  a new  set- 
tlement, about  forty  miles  from  Cherson,  Howard 
inspected  the  military  hospital  erected  there.  It  con- 
sisted of  eight  long  lazaretts,  enclosed  with  reeds, 
situated  near  the  river  Bog,  a most  desolate  spot, 
where  firing  of  any  sort  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
obtained  ; there  being  no  trees  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles  around  it.  The  sick  here,  of  whom  there 
were  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  each  room,  laid 
in  rows,  on  barrack-bedsteads,  without  any  partition, 
and  so  close  to  each  other,  that  within  thirty  feet 
Howard  saw  seventeen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  men. 
One  old  blanket  for  a covering  was  made  to  serve  for 
three,  and  sometimes  for  four.  Their  beds  and  linen 
were  extremely  dirty,  and  in  every  respect  they  seem- 
ed to  be  utterly  neglected.  “ When  I saw  so  many 
brave  men,”  says  Howard,  “ suffered  to  perish  here 
with  filth  and  neglect,  my  heart  melted  within  me.” 
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In  the  hospital,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  about  a 
mile  from  the  new  town  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was 
then  erecting,  whither  Howard  next  proceeded,  he 
found  every  thing  in  an  equally  disgraceful  state. 
Three  hundred  patients  were  literally  crammed  into 
these  rooms ; their  bread  was  black  and  heavy,  and 
their  cjuas  (the  name  given  to  the  beverage  allowed 
them)  was  sour,  and  of  the  worst  description.  Some 
attention  was,  on  this  occasion,  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  patients  had  been  supplied,  the 
day  before,  with  several  new  coverlets,  as  this  visit 
was  made  by  appointment,  it  being  arranged  that 
Howard  should  be  accompanied  by  Prince  Potemp- 
kin’s  physician  ; but  it  was  evident  that  the  usual 
state  of  the  hospital  was  altogether  different  to  that 
in  which  it  now  appeared.  Howard  clearly  perceived 
tliat  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
dividuals, on  whom  the  management  of  this  institu- 
tion devolved,  to  deceive  him  : this  put  him  the 
more  on  his  guard  against  their  tricks,  which  he  de- 
termined if  possible  to  defeat. 

Suspecting  that  there  was  one  ward  into  which 
they  had  not  been  conducted,  he  urged  the  physician, 
after  they  had  quitted  the  prison,  to  return  and  make 
particular  enquiries  on  the  subject.  After  some  en- 
treaty,  he  at  length  succeeded  ; and  on  their  return, 
they  found  his  suspicions  but  too  true.  They  were 
now  shown  into  a room,  “ where,”  says  Howard, 
“ were  fifty  of  such  miserable  objects  as  I had  never 
before  seen  in  one  place  ; most  of  them  were  recruits  in 
the  prime  of  life;  all  were  laid  on  hard,  coarse  reeds, 
and  were  allowed  no  linen  nor  coverlets ; the  clothes 
they  had  on  were  worn  to  rags,  and  dirty  beyond 
description.”  Howard’s  indignation  at  such  culpa- 
ble negligence  in  those  who  had  the  care  of  these 
men,  prompted  him  to  make  some  severe  remarks  : 
addressing  the  managers,  he  requested  they  would 
look  on  their  fellow-creatures,  who  were  thus  inhu- 
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manly  treated  ; he  assured  them  that  in  no  countries 
had  he  found  such  inattention  paid  to  the  military 
as  in  Russia.  “I  was  aware,”  he  remarks,  “that 
what  I said,  would  probably  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  make  them  despise  me ; but  I assured  them, 
that  I should  not  fail  to  publish  what  I had,  with  so 
much  concern  and  indignation  beheld.”  As  our  tra- 
veller suspected,  such  reproof  was  to  these  miscreants 
most  unpalatable,  and  they  soon  walked  away. 

bcarcely  had  Howard  quitted  this  scene,  than,  on 
turning  to  visit  the  recruits  at  their  work,  he  was 
again  struck  with  the  inhumanity  of  making  the 
men,  many  ot  whom  looked  pale  and  sickly,  carry 
loads  of  sand  on  their  backs,  to  fill  up  a mole,  which 
might  have  been  done,  as  he  took  the  liberty  to  hint, 
with  wheelbarrows,  or  light  carts,  with  much  greater 
ease  and  dispatch.  The  awful  effects  of  that  dire 
evil,  war,  which  now  forced  themselves  on  Howard’s 
notice,  wrung  from  him  the  following  reflections  : — 
“ Let  a contemplative  mind  reflect  but  for  a mo- 
rrient,  on  the  condition  of  these  poor  destitute  indi- 
viduals, forced  from  their  homes  and  all  their  dearest 
connexions,  and  compare  them  with  a happy  group 
he  may  sometimes  have  seen,  cheerful,  clean,  and 
happy,  at  a wedding,  or  village  festival  ; let  them 
be  viewed  quitting  their  native  town  or  village,  with 
all  their  little  wardrobe  packed  up,  and  their  pockets 
stored,  perhaps,  with  gifts  of  their  relatives,  who 
never  expect  to  see  them  again  ; now  joining  their 
corps,  in  a long  march  of  one  or  two  thousand  versts; 
all  their  money  gone  to  the  officer  who  conducts 
them,  and  who,  perhaps,  defrauds  them  of  the  go- 
vernment allowance,  arriving  fatigued  and  not  un- 
frequently  half  naked,  in  a distant,  dreary  country, 
exposed  immediately  to  military  hardships,  with  ha- 
rassed bodies,  and  dejected  spirits  ; and  who  can 
wonder  that  so  many  droop  and  die,  in  a short  time, 
without  any  apparent  illness  ? The  devastations  I 
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have  seen  made  by  war,  among  the  inoffensive  inha- 
bitants of  this  immensely  extensive  country,  are 
shocking  to  human  nature.” 

Howard  spent  some  weeks  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Bokoiaulenskoe,  and  at  St.  Nicholas  new  town, 
reinspecting,  almost  daily,  the  hospitals  in  these 
places,  till  at  length  he  made  in  them  a very  consi- 
derable improvement.  On  the  6th  January,  1790, 
he  returned  to  Cherson,  where  he  intended  to  remain 
a short  time,  to  pursue  the  same  plan.  On  examin- 
ing the  wards  of  the  hospital  here,  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  beneficial  results  of  his  former  visit.  Many 
of  the  hints  he  had  given  had  evidently  not  been 
without  their  use  ; both  the  linen  and  the  bedding  of 
the  sick  were  now  clean.  Some  judicious  alterations 
too  had  taken  place  in  the  sick-rooms  of  the  bar- 
racks, but  not  to  that  extent  as  in  the  hospital. 
Here,  however,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  done, 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement : abuses  of  a 
very  flagrant  character  still  existed  ; the  provisions 
given  to  the  patients  were  of  the  worst  description  ; 
the  groats  used  for  their  gruel  was  mouldy  ; all  their 
attendants  were  still  men  ; some  of  these  Howard  saw 
intoxicated  while  attending  the  sick;  “ One,”  says 
he,  “ had  a bottle  of  brandy,  holding  near  two  quarts, 
which  I had  too  much  reason  to  think  he  sold  to  the 
sick  ; thus  defeating  the  best  means  that  could  be 
taken  to  promote  their  recovery.  Many  disorders,  I 
am  persuaded,  proceed  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  : what  care  should  be  taken  that  none  is  sold 
in  the  hospitals  ! Greatly  to  my  surprise,  I have  seen 
undiluted  spirits  given  to  sick  and  even  dying  pa- 
tients, by  their  intoxicated  attendants  ; and,  when  I 
remonstrated  with  them  for  such  conduct,  I was  told 
tliat  it  was  given  as  a treat  to  the  patients,  by  the 
physician’s  orders. 

'This  was  the  last  entry  Howard  made  in  his  jour- 
nal ; he  was  shortly  afterwards,  as  he  had  foreboded. 
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attacked  and  carried  off  by  the  epidemic.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  he  should  have  caught  the  disease,  not 
from  the  infected  air  of  a crowded  hospital,  but,  as 
was  his  opinion,  from  attending  a private  individual. 
A young  lady  of  distinction,  who  lived  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Cherson,  by  imprudently  exposing 
herself  to  the  night  air,  in  attending  the  balls,  then 
frequently  given  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  celebration 
of  the  Russian  victories,  had  caught  the  prevailing 
disease.  The  celebrity  Howard  had  acquired  as  a 
physician,  induced  her  parents  earnestly  to  request 
he  would  attend  her.  He  declined  doing  this  at  first, 
on  the  ground  that  he  gave  advice  only  to  the  poor  ; 
but,  on  learning  that  she  grew  worse,  and  being 
again  pressed  to  pay  her  a visit,  he  at  length  con- 
sented, and  saw  her  twice,  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1789.  At  his  second  visit  he  requested  that 
it  the  medicine  he  prescribed  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, he  might  be  sent  for  in  a short  time  : this  was 
happily  the  case,  and  a letter  was  accordingly  dis- 
patched the  next  day,  to  inform  him  of  the  result, 
and  to  request  his  further  aid  ; owing  to  some  neg- 
lect, this  did  not  reach  him  till  a week  afterwards. 
The  weather  was  then  most  unfavourable,  the  cold 
was  intense,  and  the  rain  heavy  and  incessant : but 
though  there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of  his  being 
now  of  use,  he  determined  instantly  to  proceed.  On 
reaching  the  house,  he  found  the  young  lady  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease.  His  anxiety  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  her  case,  and  to  do  every  thing 
for  her  that  was  possible,  led  him,  imprudently,  to 
remain  too  long  in  her  room  : the  consequence  was, 
that  he  caught  the  distemper.  She  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  he  returned  to  Cherson,  regretting 
much  the  event.  Two  days  afterwards,  about  the  8th 
January,  1790,  he  was  attacked  with  the  fatal  epi- 
demic. On  perceiving  the  symptoms,  he  instantly 
took  proper  medicines  to  check  its  progress,  but 
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Without  effect.  On  hearing  of  his  illness,  Prince  Po- 
ten^kin  promptly  desired  his  physician  to  attend  him. 

Howard  was  now  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  but 
his  mind  was  tranquil  and  happy.  Death  was  not 
to  him  an  object  of  terror ; he  enjoyed  the  same  con- 
hdence  in  God  that  had  sustained  him  in  all  his 
trials.  About  this  time  he  made  the  following  en- 
tries in  his  memorandum-book  “ May  I never  look 
on  present  difficulties,  or  think  of  future  ones  in  this 
world,  since  I am  here  only  a pilgrim  or  wayfaring 
man,  that  tarries  but  for  a night.  This  is  not  my 
home.  But  may  I think  always  upon  what  God  has 
done  for  me,  and  rely  fully  on  his  power  and  grace, 
since  his  promise  and  his  mercy  endure  for  ever.  I am 
sometimes  faint  and  low,  yet  I trust  I am  pursuing 
the  right  way,  though  I am  too  apt  to  forget  my  al- 
mighty Friend.  Remember,  O my  soul,  and  put  it 
upon  record,  how  often  God  has  sent  an  answer  of 
peace  to  thy  prayers  ! How  many  have  been  his 
mercies  at  the  most  seasonable  times ! How  often 
has  he  exceeded  thy  expectations,  and  been  to  thee 
better  than  thy  fears!”  In  another  part  of  his  me- 
morandum, he  traced  in  ink,  at  this  time,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  in  his  notes,  of  a sermon  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Stennet  preach  : — “ It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest expressions  of  real  religion,  to  be  cheerfully 
willing  to  live  or  die,  as  it  may  please  God.”  On 
the  cover  of  the  book,  he  had  written  the  same  day, 
or  a day  or  two  later,  the  following  sentences ; — 
“ Why  should  I distrust  my  good  and  faithful  God  ? 
His  command  is,  ‘ In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  steps.’  Lord  leave  me  not  to 
my  own  wisdom,  which  is  folly;  nor  to  my  own 
strength,  which  is  weakness.  Help  me  to  glorify 
thee  on  earth,  and  to  finish  the  work  thou  givest  me 
uame  alone  shall  be  all  the 
praise.”  Inside  the  cover  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, faintly  written  in  pencil,  rendered  peculiarly 
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interesting,  as  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote  : — “ O 
that  the  Son  of  God  may  not  die  for  me  in  vain.  I 
never  look  into  myself,  but  I find  some  corruption 
and  sin  in  my  heart.  O God,  do  thou  sanctify  and 
cleanse  the  thoughts  of  this  depraved  heart ! O that 
Christ  may  be  magnified  in  me  by  life  or  by  death.” 
Howard’s  conversation  with  the  few  individuals 
who  visited  him  during  this  illness,  was  most  inter- 
esting. Admiral  Priestman,  then  residing  at  Cher- 
son,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  called  upon 
him,  and  found  him  seated  before  the  fire  in  his  bed- 
room, exceedingly  ill.  To  the  admiral’s  enquiries 
after  his  health,  he  replied,  that  he  found  his  end 
fast  approaching  ; and  as  he  had  many  things  to  say 
to  him.  he  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  having  called. 
The  admiral  imagining  that,  perhaps,  he  was  suffer- 
ing more  from  depression  than  from  disease,  endea- 
voured to  revive  his  spirits.  On  which  Howard 
mildly  addressed  him  : “ Priestman,  you  style  this 
dull  conversation,  and  endeavour  to  divert  my  mind 
from  dwelling  on  death ; but  1 entertain  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments.  Death  has  no  terrors  to  me ; 
it  is  an  event  to  which  I always  look  with  cheer- 
fulness, if  not  with  pleasure;  and  be  assured  the 
subject  is  now  more  grateful  to  me  than  any  other. 
I am  well  aware  that  I have  but  a short  time  to  live. 
Had  I lived  freely,  I might,  perhaps,  by  altering  my 
diet,  have  a chance  of  recovery  ; but  my  abstemious 
mode  of  living  has  rendered  this  impossible.  The 
subject  upon  which  especially  I wished  to  see  you,  is 
that  of  my  funeral.  There  is  a spot,  near  the  village 
fb  Dauphigny,  where  I should  like  to  be  interred  ; 
there  let  me  be  buried : but  let  me  earnestly 
beg  of  you,  as  you  value  an  old  friend,  not  to 
allow  any  pomp  or  parade  at  my  funeral,  nor 
to  suffer  any  monumental  inscription  whatever  to 
be  placed  over  my  grave ; but  lay  me  quietly  in  the 
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earth,  place  a sun-dial  over  the  spot,  and  let  me  be 
forgotten.” 

The  admiral,  at  Howard’s  earnest  request,  made 
immediate  enquiries  whether  the  spot  could  be  ob- 
tained ; and  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  he  lost  no 
time  to  communicate  it  to  his  dying  friend.  He 
found  Howard  much  weaker  than  before;  but  on 
hearing  that  the  admiral  had  succeeded,  he  expressed 
much  pleasure.  Just  at  this  time  a letter  from  Eng- 
land was  received,  bringing  the  pleasing  intelligence 
tliat  there  was  some  hope  of  his  son’s  ultimate  re- 
covery. He  listened  eagerly  to  this  information, 
and  was  highly  delighted  to  receive  it.  Turning  liis 
languid  eyes  to  the  admiral,  he  said,  “ Is  not  this 
comfort  to  a dying  father  ? ” He  repeatedly  desired 
Thomason,  should  his  son,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
recover  his  reason,  to  tell  him  how  much,  and  how 
fervently,  he  had  prayed  for  his  happiness  during  his 
last  illness.  Then  turning  again  to  the  admiral,  he 
expressed  much  concern  lest  he  should  be  buried 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  to  the 
ceremonies  of  which  he  had  a great  aversion.  He 
lagged  the  admiral  not  only  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Russian  priests,  but  to  read  himself  the 
funeral  service  of  the  English  church  over  his  bodv. 
These  were  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke.  0^^ 
Monday  the  18th  he  became  insensible,  and  so  re- 
mained till  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  when  he  expired,  a victim  to  his  unparalleled 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  How 
delightful  must  have  been  his  sensations  when  his 
happy  spirit  found  itself  in  those  regions  where 
misery  and  sorrow,  which  it  was  ever  his  endeavour 
to  alleviate,  were  unknown  ! 

Immediately  his  death  was  made  public,  though  he 
was  among  strangers,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tartarian 
desert,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  home,  yet  the  deepest 
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sorrow  was  evinced  by  all  classes.  He  was  regarded  by 
all  as  the  friend  of  mankind.  He  was  buried  on  the 
spot  he  had  selected  near  the  village  of  Dauphigny, 
eight  miles  from  Cherson.  The  rich  honoured  him 
with  a more  costly  funeral  than  accorded  with  his 
wishes.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  Prince 
of  Moldavia,  by  Admirals  Priestman  and  Mordvinof, 
by  the  general  and  staff-officers  of  the  garrison,  by 
all  the  magistrates  and  principal  merchants  in  Cher- 
son and  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  numbers  of  the 
peasantry,  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the  slaves, 
whose  benefactor  more  especially  he  had  been. 
Thousands  of  the  latter  shed  tears  over  his  grave. 
Instead  of  the  sun-dial  which  he  had  given  directions 
should  be  placed  on  the  spot,  a small  bricked  pyra- 
mid was  erected,  fenced  in  by  posts  and  chains. 
This  was  the  sole  memorial  where  rests  the  remains 
ot  the  world’s  great  philanthropist. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  this  monument,  in  a 
few  years,  was  suffered  to  fail  into  decay.  When  the 
late  Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke,  in  his  travels  in  Russia,  visited 
the  grave,  the  posts  and  chains  had  begun  to  dis- 
appear. Subsequently,  when  the  spot  was  visited  by 
the  late  Bishop  Heber,  not  a vestige  of  them  were 
to  be  seen.  The  obelisk  only  remained,  amidst  a 
bleak  desolate  jjlain,  where  dogs  were  gnawing  the 
bones  of  a dead  horse,  whose  putrefying  carcass 
added  horror  to  the  scene. 

Howard  had  always  refused  to  have  his  likeness 
taken  during  his  life.  After  his  death  Admiral 
Mordvinof  caused  a plaster  mould  to  be  taken  of  his 
face.  This  was  afterwards  sent  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains. 

On  the  news  of  Howard’s  death  reaching  England, 
every  one  felt  it  to  be  a public  calamity.  Demon- 
strations of  regret,  the  most  unfeigned,  were  given 
by  the  highest  authorities.  Funeral  sermons  were 
preached  in  many  places  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
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singular  that  three  individuals,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Stennett,  made  choice 
of  the  same  most  appropriate  text  on  the  occasion  : 
— “ Who  went  about  doing  good.”  The  able  dis- 
courses of  the  two  latter  were  published,  and  met 
with  a rapid  sale.  An  immense  congregation  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  assembled  to  hear  the 
funeral  discourse  by  Mr.  Smith,  expecting,  from  his 
known  intimacy  with  Howard,  that  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  him  would  then  be  made ; but 
as  that  gentleman  was  under  an  injunction  from 
Howard  to  abstain  from  all  laudatory  statements,  he 
wisely  directed  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  living.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  how- 
ever, he  made  the  following  remarks:  “ My  intention 
is  not  to  make  any  laboured  encomium  on  Mr.  How- 
ard’s character.  I am  not  at  liberty  to  do  tins  were  I 
inclined,  and  able.  But  I think  myself  at  liberty  to 
say,  that  his  piety  was  uniform  and  consistent,  dis- 
played in  the  even  tenour  of  an  honourable  walk 
with  God,  without  parade  or  ostentation.  He  had  a 
lively  zeal  for  the  Redeemer’s  cause,  which  he  was 
never  backward  to  avow  ; but  ever  ready  to  defend 
and  support.  He  lived  beloved  by  all ; but  most  by 
those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  His  bene- 
factions to  the  poor  were  numerous  and  liberal.  He 
devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  life,  to  schemes 
and  labours,  which  had  for  their  object  the  allevia- 
tion of  misery  in  its  most  wretched  forms.  God  grant 
that  we  may  all  of  us  imitate  his  piety,  purity,  and 
usefulness.  Let  us  be  concerned,  as  far  as  human 
infirmity  will  admit ; and  looking  to  God  for  help 
to  be  holy,  vigilant,  and  active.  It  is  by  a patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  we  are  to  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality.  The  gospel  teaches  us 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  are 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world, 
and  then  to  look  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glorious 
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appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.” 

In  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day  the  event 
of  Howard’s  death  was  referred  to  as  a serious  loss. 
Poetic  tributes  to  his  memory  were  published  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  of  various  merits.  Several  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin,  his  friend, 
and  afterwards  his  biographer  ; — 

**  Howard,  thy  task  is  done  ! Thy  Master  calls, 

And  summons  thee  from  Cherson’s  distant  walls : — 

Come,  well-approved ! my  faithful  servant,  come  ; 

No  more  a wanderer,  seek  thy  destined  home. 

Long  have  I mark’d*  thee  uith  o’erruling  eye. 

And  sent  admiring  angels  from  on  high, 

To  walk  the  paths  of  danger  by  thy  side, 

From  death  to  shield  thee,  and  through  snares  to  guide. 

My  minister  of  good,  I’ve  sped  thy  way, 

And  shot  through  dungeon  glooms  a leading  ray, 

1 o cheer,  by  thee,  witli  kind  uiihop’d  relief, 

My  creatures  lost,  and  whelm’d  with  guilt  and  grief : 

I ve  led  thee  ardent  on,  through  wond’ring  climes, 

To  (»mbat  human  woes,  and  human  crimes. 

But  ’tis  enough  ! thy  great  commission’s  o’er  : 

1 11  prove  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  zeal  no  more. 

Droop  not  that  far  from  country,  kindred,  friends. 

Thy  life,  to  duty  long  devoted,  ends  : 

VVhat  boots  it  where  the  high  reward  is  giv’n, 

Or  whence  the  soul,  triumphant,  springs  to  heav’n  ?” 

Tills  applause,  most  deservedly  and  liberally  as  it 
was  bestowed,  would  have  grieved  the  meek  and 
unobtrusive  spirit  of  Howard,  had  he  been  living. 
His  wish  was  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  have  his  me- 
mory perpetuated  only  by  the  simple  inscription, 
written  by  himself,  with  the  blank  lines  left  to  be 
filled  up,  below  the  monument  he  had  erected  for 
his  beloved  wife,  in  the  sequestered  church  of  Car- 
dington  ; — 

.fOHN  HOWARD. 

DIED  AT  CHERSON,  IN  RUSSIAN  TARTARY, 

JANUARY  20,  1790,  AGED  64. 

In  Christ  is  my  hope. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  British  public  could  per- 
mit Howard’s  glorious  deeds  to  be  thus  forgotten. 
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This  would  have  been  a national  disgrace.  No 
sooner  was  his  death  known,  than  the  most  active 
exertions  were  made  to  add  to  the  amount  collected 
during  his  life,  for  a monumental  testimony  to  his 
worth.  In  a very  short  time  a sum  'sufficient  for  one 
of  suitable  dimensions,  was  raised.  A noble  statue  of 
him,  in  marble,  was  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; 
the  first  that  graced  the  interior  of  that  magnificent 
edifice.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  following  concise, 
yet  comprehensive  record  of  his  achievements  : — 

This  extraordinary  man  had  the  fortune  to  be  honoured  whilst  living. 

In  the  manner  which  his  virtues  deserved; 

He  received  the  thanks 

Of  both  Houses  of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments, 

For  his  eminent  services  to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 

Our  national  Prisons  and  Hospitals, 

Improved  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  wisdom. 

Bear  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his  judgment, 

And  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 

Whicli  he  traversed,  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery ; 

From  the  throne  to  the  dungeon  his  name  was  mentioned 
With  respect,  gratitude,  and  admiration. 

His  modesty  alone 

Defeated  various  efforts  that  were  made  during  his  life 
To  erect  this  statue, 

Which  the  public  has  now  consecrated  to  his  memory. 

He  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Sept.  2d,  mdccxxv/. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement. 

Residing  principally  upon  his  paternal  estate 
At  Cardington,  in  Bedfordshire ; 

For  which  county  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the  year  mdcclxxiii. 

He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  on  the  20th  Jan.  mdccxc. 

A victim  to  the  perilous  and  benevolent  attempt 
To  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  find  an  efficacious  remedy 
For  the  Plague. 

He  trade  an  open,  but  unfrequented  path  to  immortality, 

In  the  ardent  and  unintermitted  exercise  of  Christian  charity. 

May  this  tribute  to  his  fame 

Excite  an  admiration  of  his  truly  glorious  achievements.’* 

Human  applause  is  seldom  so  well-bestowed  as 
in  the  case  of  Howard.  It  has  scarcely  ever  a be- 
nevolent course  of  action  for  its  object ; very  often 
exactly  the  reverse  : then  it  loses  much,  if  not  all  its 
value.  Even  when  it  has  a course  of  virtue  for  its 
commendation,  if  it  looks  not  beyond  the  instrument 
to  the  great  Agent,  it  is  delusive  and  dangerous. 
It  was  impossible  to  extol  too  highly  a course  like 
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that  which  Howard  pursued.  But  what,  after  all, 
was  the  praise  of  mortals,  compared  with  the  wel- 
come plaudits  he  received  from  his  Redeemer,  in 
whose  steps  he  had  trodden,  the  moment  his  happy 
spirit  took  its  flight  from  Cherson  to  the  regions  of 
unclouded  light  and  glory  ! plaudits  to  be  renewed 
before  the  assembled  universe  of  angels  and  men, 
when  he  will  thus  address  him,  and  all  who  pursue 
a like  course  of  conduct : “ Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ; for  I was  an  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  meat ; I was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me 
drink  ; I was  a stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  ; naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  ; I was  sick  and  ye  visited  me ; 
I was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  The  fame 
of  the  mightiest  warrior  will  soon  be  forgotten  ; but 
achievements  like  Howard’s  will  be  chronicled  in 
heaven,  and  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

How  mean  the  triumphs  shown  by  liaughty  Rome, 

When  march’d  her  heroes  to  the  crophied  dome, 

Compared  with  those  celestial  spirits  yield 
To  men  who  vanquished  in  a nobler  field  ! 

Howard,  for  thee  heaven  opes  her  portals  bright, 

Where  welcome  thy  approach  the  sons  of  light; 

Sublime,  around  they  stand,  in  burning  rows  ; 

Some  braid  with  amaranth  thy  hallowed  brows. 

Now,  as  they  roll  th’  harmonic  tide  along, 

As  swells  on  virtue’s  ear  the  lofty  song, 

Kntranc’d,  thou  tread’st  thestar-emblazon'd  road, 

To  where  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

Howard’s  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In  his  smile 
however,  there  was  an  indescribable  sweetness  and 
benevolence,  which  rendered  his  address  very  inter- 
esting, and  sometimes  extremely  engaging.  He  was 
below  the  middle  stature,  very  thin,  with  a pale  and 
somewhat  sallow  complexion.  His  features  were 
large,  his  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  and  his  whole 
countenance  such  as  indicated  much  intelligence, 
energy,  and  decision.  In  conversation  with  stran- 
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gers,  he  was  somewhat  reserved ; but  all  this  dis- 
appeared in  the  social  circle,  where  he  would  often 
relate  many  most  interesting  anecdotes  respecting 
his  journeys.  To  the  weaker  sex  his  manners  were 
polite  and  engaging.  He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  company  of  intelligent  virtuous  females,  towards 
whom  his  conduct  was  most  respectful  and  pleasing. 
His  dress  was  stiff  and  singular,  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  a foreign,  rather  than  of  an  English 
gentleman.  His  whole  deportment  showed  that  what 
he  undertook  he  executed  with  promptness  and  dis- 
patch. Adverting  to  this  trait  in  his  character,  it 
was  well  said  of  him,  “ Give  him -a  hint  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  work  he  was  performing,  or  of  any 
new  object  to  be  attained,  and  while  you  might 
imagine  he  would  be  deliberating  about  it,  you  were 
surprised  to  find  it  was  done.” 

Never  was  an  individual  more  distinguished  for 
decision  of  character.  “ In  this  respect,”  says  Fos- 
ter, in  his  unrivalled  Essays,  “ he  never  has  been, 
nor  ever  will  be  exceeded.  The  energy  of  his  deter- 
mination was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being 
habitual,  it  had  been  shown  only  for  a short  time,  on 
particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared  a vehe- 
ment impetuosity  ; but  by  being  unintermitted,  it  had 
an  equability  of  manner  which  scarcely  appeared  to 
exceed  the  tone  of  calm  constancy.  So  totally  re- 
verse was  it  of  anything  like  turbulence  or  agitation, 
it  was  the  calmness  of  intensity  kept  uniform  by  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  forbidding  it  to  be  more, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  individual,  forbidding  it 
to  be  less.  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  impulsion  almost  equal  to 
the  temporary  extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common 
minds  ; as  a great  river  in  its  customary  state,  is  equal 
to  a small  or  moderate  sized  one,  when  swelled  to  a 
torrent.  The  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in  delibe- 
ration, and  commencing  them  in  action,  was  the 
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same.  1 wonder  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of 
that  bribe,  in  emolument  or  pleasure,  that  would  have 
detained  him  a week  inactive  after  their  final  adjust- 
ment. The  law  which  carries  water  down  a decli- 
vity,  was  not  more  unconquerable  and  invariable 
than  the  determination  of  his  feelings  towards  the 
main  object.  The  importance  of  this  object  held  his 
faculties  in  a state  of  determination,  which  was  too 
rigid  to  be  effected  by  lighter  interests,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  had  no 
power.  He  had  no  leisure  feeling  which  he  could 
spare  to  be  diverted  among  the  innumerable  va- 
ueties  of  the  extensive  countries  which  he  traversed  ; 
his  subordinate  feelings  nearly  lost  all  their  separate 
^istence  and  operation,  by  falling  into  the  grander. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  trivial  minds  to  mark 
this  as  a fault  on  his  character : but  the  mere  man 
m taste  ought  to  be  silent  before  such  a man  as 
Howard  ; he  is  above  their  sphere  of  judgment.  The 
invisible  spirits  who  fulfil  their  commission  of  phi- 
lanthropy among  mortals,  do  not  care  about  pictures, 
statues,  or  sumptuous  buildings;  no  more  did  he, 
when  the  time  in  which  he  must  have  inspected  them 
would  have  been  taken  from  the  work  to  which  he 
ad  consecrated  his  life.  The  curiosity  he  might 
feel  was  compelled  to  wait  till  the  hour  should  arrive 
when  its  gratification  could  be  presented  by  con- 
science (which  kept  a scrupulous  charge  of  all  his 
tune)  as  the  duty  of  that  hour.  If  he  was  still,  at 
every  hour  when  it  came,  fated  to  feel  the  attractions 
of  the  fine  arts  but  the  second  claim,  they  micTht  be 
sure  of  their  revenge  ; for  no  other  person  will  ever 
visit  Rome  under  such  a despotic  acknowledged 
rule  of  duty,  as  to  refuse  himself  time  for  surveyino- 
the  magnificence  of  its  ruins  ; such  a sin  against 
as  e,  IS  very  far  beyond  the  reacli  of  common  saint- 
ship  to  commit.  It  implied  an  inconceivable  severity 
of  conviction  that  he  had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
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he  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life, 
must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such  a concen- 
tration of  his  forces,  as,  to  idle  spectators  who  live 
only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity.  His 
attention  was  so  strongly  and  tenaciously  fixed  on 
his  object,  that  even  in  the  greatest  distance,  as  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  appear  to  travellers,  it  appeared 
to  him  with  a luminous  distinctness,  as  if  it  had  been 
nigh  and  beguiled  the  toilsome  length  of  labour  and 
enterprise  by  which  he  was  to  reach  it.  So  con- 
spicuous was  it  before  him,  that  not  a step  diverted 
from  the  direction,  and  every  movement  and  every 
day  was  an  approximation.  As  his  memory  referred 
every  thing  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and  as 
his  exertion  did  not  relax  for  a moment,  he  made  the 
trial, — so  seldom  made, — what  is  the  utmost  effects 
which  may  be  granted  to  the  last  possible  efforts  of 
a human  agent ; and,  therefore,  what  he  did  not 
accomplish,  he  might  conclude  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  and  calmly  leave  it  to 
Providence.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  striking  than  the 
above  beautiful  delineation  of  Howard’s  unswerv- 
ing determination  to  carry  into  effect  what  he  had 
undertaken.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  (nor  did 
Mr.  Foster  imagine)  that,  because  Howard  stopped 
not  in  his  course  to  inspect  the  splendid  monuments 
of  science,  in  the  countries  through  which  he  passed, 
that  he  was  destitute  of  a taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case  ; and  his  house  at  Car- 
dington  was  better  filled  with  paintings  and  draw- 
ings than  almost  any  gentleman’s  of  the  same  size. 
But  the  fact  was,  he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  most  benevolent  object,  as  to 
deny  himself  every  gratification  that  would,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  impede  its  execution,  or  suspend 
its  completion.  For  this  he  cheerfully  forsook  all 
the  endearments  of  home — the  sweets  of  rural  retire- 
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ment,  in  a most  lovely  spot,  to  which  he  was  most 
ardently  attached — the  society  of  a circle  of  friends 
whom  he  sincerely  loved,  and  the  pursuit  of  science, 
for  which  he  had  a prevailing  taste.  Cowper  in  his 
poem  on  “ Charity,”  adverting  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  Howard,  thus  sings  : — 

“ I may  alarm  thee,  but  I fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 

I must  incur,  forgetting  Howard’s  name. 

Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine ; 

To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow, 

To  seek  a nobler,  amidst  scenes  of  woe ; 

To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home, 

Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome ; 

But  knowledge,  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 

And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach  ; 

That  grief,  sequestered  from  the  public  stage. 

Might  smooth  her  features  and  enjoy  her  cage  ; 

Speaks  a divine  ambition,  and  a zeal. 

The  boldest  patriots  might  be  proud  to  feel. 

Oh,  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate. 

That  pleads  for  peace,  till  it  disturbs  the  state. 

Were  hush’d  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea — 

The  poor  thy  clients,  and  heaven’s  smile  thy  fee  !’* 

To  this  elegant  poetic  eulogy  we  add  the  following 
most  eloquent  one,  delivered  by  Burke  in  one  of  his 
unrivalled  speeches — as  just  as  it  is  glowing  and 
beautiful.  “ The  labours  and  writings  of  Howard 
have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey 
the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples — not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur  ; nor  to  form  a scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modern  arts — not  to  collect  medals, 
or  to  collate  manuscripts;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons — to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospi- 
tals— to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain — to 
take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression, 
and  contempt — to  remember  the  forgotten — to  attend 
to  the  neglected — to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  com- 
pare and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  coun- 
tries. His  plan  is  original ; as  full  of  genius  as  it  is 
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of  humanity.  It  was  a voyage  of  discovery  : a cir- 
cumnavigation of  charity ; already  the  benefit  of  his 
labour  is  felt,  more  or  less,  in  every  country.  I hope 
he  will  yet  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all 
its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.” 

Howard  possessed  the  keenest  sensibility.  The 
scenes  of  wretchedness  and  misery  which  he  wit- 
nessed invariably  gave  him  pain;  and  nothing  but 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  could  have  prompted 
him  to  pursue  a course  which  so  repeatedly  brought 
them  before  him.  Tears  of  pity  would  start  into  his 
eyes  at  the  mere  relation  of  victims  of  inhumanity  he 
had  visited ; and  indignation  would  flash  from  them, 
w’hile  he  recounted  deeds  of  oppression  and  cruelty  he 
had  seen  ; but  with  all  this  he  had  the  most  perfect 
self-command.  He  never  allowed  his  feelings,  even 
when  they  were  the  most  agitated,  to  hurry  him  into 
imprudent,  intemperate,  or  bitter  remarks.  In  ad- 
ministering reproof,  which  he  on  no  occasion  failed 
to  do,  to  kings  as  well  as  gaolers,  when  he  thought  it 
proper,  he  did'  it  with  so  much  benignity,  with  such 
sw'eetness  and  tenderness,  and  with  such  a happy 
mixture  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, that  it  could  not  possibly  give  offence.  In 
circumstances  the  most  irritating,  his  prudence  never 
forsook  him,  nor  was  he  ever  thrown  off  his  guard. 
With  coolness  and  intrepidity  he  steadily  pursued 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  by  whatever  dangers  it 
was  beset : what  might  be  the  result  to  himself, 
never  seemed  to  have  had  the  least  weight  in  his 
deliberations : to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  solicitude,  from  this  no 
peril  could  ever  induce  him  to  shrink;  his  self- 
denial  was  equal  to  his  self-controul.  He  never 
allowed  himself  the  slightest  self-indulgence  that 
was  in  any  way  likely  to  impede  the  progress  of 
his  great  w'ork.  Like  the  Redeemer,  in  whose 
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footsteps  it  was  his  liigliest  ambition  to  walk,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  “ his  meat  and  his  drink  was  to 
do  the  will  of  God.”  His  most  abstemious  habits 
fitted  him  to  encounter  the  hardships,  and  to  endure 
the  toils  of  travelling  near  sixty  thousand  miles, 
much  of  it  amidst  the  rigours  of  winter,  through 
tracts  the  most  dangerous,  and  over  roads  almost 
impassable.  Such  was  his  benevolence,  that  he  ex- 
pended, in  the  prosecution  of  his  glorious  object, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds.  None  could 
imagine  for  a moment,  that  he  refrained  from  self- 
indulgence  from  mercenary  motives  ; his  object  evi- 
dently was  to  qualify  himself  for  his  labours.  To 
prevent  his  receiving  any  injury  by  exposure  to  a 
cold  damp  atmosphere,  he  plunged  himself  daily, 
where  it  was  convenient,  into  a cold  bath;  and  when 
he  could  not  do  this,  he  would  sometimes  lay  himself 
down  for  a time  between  two  damped  sheets.  For 
the  same  reason  he  never  permitted  his  linen  to  be 
aired;  and  he  thought  it  an  unnecessary  practice  in 
all  cases.  That  he  was  justifiable  in  acting  with  such 
extreme  rigour,  we  pretend  not  to  assert;  but  that 
his  motives  were  pure  we  are  assured.  Perhaps  a 
less  determined  self-denial  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  object. 

The  character  of  Howard’s  mind  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  clear,  and  dorrect,  rather  than 
profound  ; c{ualifying  him  more  for  curious  and  ac- 
curate detail,  than  for  philosophical  research.  “ He 
had  not  in  a high  degree,”  says  Dr.  Aikin,  “ that  ex- 
tensive comprehension,  and  faculty  of  generalizing, 
which  is  said  to  distinguish  a man  of  genius.  He 
possessed  qualities  more  for  laborious  accuracy,  and 
minute  examination.  These  were  best  for  one  who 
was  to  lead  the  way  in  researches,  where  all  before 
was  ignorance  and  confusion.  Of  this  peculiarity 
Howard  was  himself  aware.  With  his  characteristic 
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modesty,  he  would  frequently  remark,  “ I am  the 
plodder  who  collect  materials  for  men  of  genius.” 

To  literary  attainments  Howard  made  no  preten- 
sions. His  early  education  had  evidently  been  much 
neglected.  Writing  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
with  him  a favourite  employment ; but  rather  the 
reverse.  He  would  never  have  been  an  author  had 
it  not  been  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plan.  The  sole  design  of  his  works  was  to  bring  to 
light  information  respecting  an  unhappy  and  un- 
thought-of  portion  of  suffering  humanity ; which, 
but  for  his  exertion,  must  probably  ever  have  re- 
mained unknown.  But  the  cast  of  his  mind  showed 
itself  to  be  masculine  and  naturally  strong,  by  his 
entire  avoidance  of  that  inflated  style  in  which  little 
minds,  in  proportion  as  they  are  uncultivated,  are 
sure  to  indulg;e.  He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  a 
natural  simplicity ; and  the  chief  blemishes  in  his 
writings  were  orthographical. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  descending  from 
the  dignity  becoming  Howard’s  rank  in  life,  he  was 
ever  accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
These  were  sure  to  find  in  him  a most  kind  friend. 
He  inculcated  constantly  the  cultivation  of  indus- 
trious and  frugal  habits : he  never  encouraged  idle- 
ness in  his  own  domestics;  but  expected  from  them 
prompt  obedience  to  his  commands.  These  were  on 
no  occasion  unreasonable  ; but  were  always  peremp- 
torily,  though  not  harshly  given.  He  suffered  no- 
thing that  looked  like  designed  neglect  or  inattention 
to  pass  uncensured  ; but  his  censure  was  invariably 
given  with  tenderness,  making  ample  allowances  for 
human  weakness  and  imperfection.  He  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  tenants,  and  was  ever 
pleased  to  hear  of  their  prosperity.  He.  expressed 
his  approbation  of  conduct  that  pleased  him,  by  the 
distribution  of  suitable  rewards,  and  his  displeasure 
by  withholding  them. 
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No  one  ever  formed  a more  correct  estimate  of  the 
proper  use  of  wealth  than  Howard.  The  moderate 
expenditure  of  his  establishment  would  have  enabled 
him  with  ease  to  accumulate  a large  fortune;  but  he 
disdained  to  apply  it  to  purposes  tlius  ignoble.  He 
regarded  it  as  given  him  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  much  more  than  for  his  own  gratification ; 
considering  that  all  he  possessed  came  from  God,  and 
that  he  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  steward 
entrusted  with  its  distribution,  than  as  its  rightful 
owner. 

In  all  his  conduct  he  was  influenced  by  principles 
purely  Christian.  He  distributed  his  wealth  for  pur- 
poses of  benevolence,  not  because  he  undervalued  it, 
or  affected  to  despise  it,  as  some  have  foolishly  done. 
On  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a distin- 
guished blessing;  and  was  grateful  for  its  bestow- 
ment,  because  it  enabled  him  to  do  a greater  amount 
of  good  than  without  it  he  could  possibly  have  ef- 
fected. Love  to  the  Redeemer  was  the  animating 
principle  of  all  his  conduct.  He  ever  seemed  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  apostle’s  reasoning  : “ We  thus 
judge  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ; 
and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  to  him  that 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again.”  The  sentiment  hap- 
pily expressed  in  the  following  lines  seems  most  en- 
tirely to  have  regulated  his  conduct ; — 

“ Wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  and  what  else 
This  short-enduring  world  can  give, 

Tempt  as  ye  will,  my  soul  repels, 

To  Christ  alone  resolved  to  live.” 

To  individuals  not  acquainted  with  the  sacrifices 
which  Christianity  requires  us  to  make,  nor  with  the 
noble  feelings  which  it  enkindles  in  the  breast  of 
those  who  feel  its  power,  Howard’s  conduct  must 
appear  singular.  A lady  who  highly  esteemed  him, 
once  expressed  surprise  that  lie  should  interest  him- 
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self  SO  much  on  behalf  of  characters  so  depraved  and 
vicious  as  prisoners  and  convicts  mostly  were.  “ I 
do  so,”  said  he,  “ because  I consider  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Divine  grace,  my  conduct  might  have  been 
as  profligate  and  as  vile  as  theirs.”  “ You  must,” 
said  the  same  lady,  “ have  witnessed  many  distress- 
ing  and  heart-rentling  scenes  in  the  course  of  your 
travels.  “ I have  indeed,  madam,”  he  replied,  with 
a voice  of  the  tenderest  sympathy,  “ seen  many  more 
objects  of  misery  than  I could  possibly  relieve,  over 
wliom  it  grieved  me  that  I could  only  drop  a tear 
of  pity.” 

The  secret  of  Howard’s  extraordinary  philanthropy 
lay  in  the  depth  of  his  piety  in  that  exquisite  com- 
bination of  grace  with  true  elevation  of  mind,  so 
rarely  to  be  found  ; produced  only  by  the  cordial 
surrender  of  the  heart  to  Christ,  and  the  constant 
recognition  of  the  Divine  presence,  through  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  deep  piety  was  not  an 
evanescent  feeling,  seen  only  on  public  or  extraor- 
dinary occasions;  it  was  a steady  principle,  diffus- 
ing itself  through  every  part  of  his  conduct,  pri- 
vate and  public,  at  home  or  abroad.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  one  of  his  happiest  flights  of  eloquence, 
thus  beautifully  describes  it : — “ I can  conceive  of 
an  individual,  the  aspiring  of  whose  heart  for  the 
good  of  men  knows  no  limitations,  whose  longings 
and  whose  conceptions  on  this  subject  overleap  all 
the  barriers  of  geography  ; who,  looking  on  himself 
as  a brother  of  the  species,  links  every  spare  energy 
which  belongs  to  him  with  the  cause  of  its  meliora- 
tion; who  can  embrace  within  the  grasp  of  his  ample 
desires  the  whole  family  of  mankind;  and  who,  in 
obedience  to  a heaven-born  movement  of  principle 
within  him,  separates  himself  to  some  big  and  busy 
enterprise,  which  is  to  tell  on  the  moral  destinies  of 
the  world.  Could  such  a man  mix  up  the  softenings 
of  private  virtue,  with  the  habit  of  so  sublime  a 
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comprehension  ; could  he,  amid  those  magnificent 
darings  of  thought  and  of  action,  by  the  mildness  of 
his  benignant  eye,  still  continue  to  cheer  the  retreat 
of  his  family,  and  to  spread  the  chaim  and  the  sa- 
credness of  piety  among  all  its  members  ; could  he 
even  mingle  himself  in  all  the  gentleness  of  a soothed 
and  smiling  heart,  with  the  playfulness  of  his  chil- 
dren : and  also  find  strength  to  shed  the  blessings  of 
his  presence,  and  his  counsels,  over  the  vicinity 
around  him  ; would  not  the  combination  of  so  much 
grace,  with  so  much  loftiness,  only  serve  the  more 
to  aggrandize  him?  Would  you  not  pronounce  him 
■to  be  the  fairest  specimen  of  our  nature,  who  could  so 
call  out  all  your  tenderness,  while  he  challenged  and 
compelled  all  your  veneration  ? Were  I in  search 
of  that  fine  union  of  grace  and  of  greatness,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  enlightened  Christian  can  at  once  find 
room  in  his  bosom  for  the  concerns  of  universal  hu- 
manity, and  for  the  play  of  kindliness  towards  every 
individual  he  met  with,  I could  nowhere  more  rea- 
dily expect  to  find  it  than  with  the  worthies  of  our 
own  land.  The  Howard  of  a former  generation, 
who  paced  Europe  in  quest  of  unseen  and  forgotten 
wretchedness  ; or  in  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  who 
lifted  his  unwearied  voice  against  the  biggest  outrage 
ever  practised  in  our  nation,  till  he  wrought  its  ex- 
termination.” 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  harp  ! 

Breath  numbers  warm  with  love,  while  1 rehearse — 

Delightful  theme,  resembling  most  the  songs 
Which,  day  and  night,  are  sung  before  the  Lamb ! — 

Thy  praise,  O Charity  ! Let  me  record 
His  worth,  the  man  of  great  benevolence, 

Who  pressed  thee  closely  to  his  glowing  heart, 

And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 
Swift  minister.  Of  all  mankind,  his  soul 
Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven,  as  one 
Sole  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends. 

He  needed  not  a law  of  state,  to  force 
Grudging  submission  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart  alive  ; 

What  he  possessed  he  counted  not  his  own  ; 

But,  like  a faithful  steward  in  a house 
Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received 
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He  freely  gave,  distributing  to  all. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  at  his  door  the  voice 
Of  supplication  came  ; but  went  abroad, 

With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews. 

In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen. 

And  would  not  ask.  And  who  can  tell  what  sights 
He  saw ! what  groans  he  heard  in  that  cold  world 
Below ! where  sin,  in  league  tvith  gloomy  death, 

Mardied  daily  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth. 

Fair  earth  I a lazar-house,  a dungeon  dark  ; 

Where  disappointment  fed  on  ruined  hope. 

Where  guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edge 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair  ; where  cruelty 
Reached  forth  a cup  of  wormwood  to  the  lips 
Of  sorrow,  that  to  deeper  sorrow  wailed ; 

Where  mockery,  and  disease,  and  poverty. 

Met  miserable  age,  erewliile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden  ; where  the  arrou'y  winds 
Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe. 

And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  who  had  no  home ! 

And  tvhere,  alas  ! in  midtime  of  his  day. 

Tile  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  villain's  ha  n d 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
With  want  and  hunger,  oft  drank  bitter  draughts 
Of  his  own  tears,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  wliat  siglits  he  saw,  what  shajies 
Of  wretchedness ! or  who  describe  what  smiles 
Of  gratitude  illumed  the  face  of  woe. 

While  from  his  hand  lie  gave  the  bounty  forth. 

The  prison-house  of  guilt,  and  all  the  abodes 
Of  unprovided  helplessness,  revived 
As  on  them  looked  the  sunny  messenger 
Of  charity.  By  angels  'tended  still. 

Who  marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  the  book 
Of  God's  remembrance : careless  he  to  l>e 
Observed  of  men,  or  have  each  mite  bestowed 
Recorded  punctually,  with  name  and  place. 

In  every  bill  of  news.  Pleased  to  do  good. 

He  gave,  and  sought  no  more,  nor  questioned  much. 

Nor  reasoned  who  deserved  : for  well  he  knew 

The  face  of  need."  Pollock. 

Howard’s  religious  sentiments  were  orthodox.  He 
was  what  is  usually  termed  a moderate  Calvinist.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  his  letters  and  memorandums 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  final  perseverance 
are  seldom  introduced,  and  when  they  are  it  is  with 
studied  caution.  Not  the  slightest  ground  is  there  for 
the  calurnny  attempted  to  be  cast  on  his  character 
by  some  individuals — that  he  was  so  rigid'  a predes- 
tinarian  as  to  have  pursued  his  object  more  like  a 
Mahometan  fatalist,  than  like  one  who  was  acting 
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from  a rational  conviction  of  its  attainability.  The 
truth  is,  as  Mr.  Brown  well  remarks,  “ Howard  never 
acted,  on  any  occasion,  as  though  he  had  been  irre- 
sistibly compelled  so  to  do.  All  his  designs  were  the 
subject  of  most  mature  deliberation,  and  often  of  much 
friendly  consultation.  He  knew  that  the  course  he 
proposed  to  pursue  was  one  of  great  risk  and  danger. 
He  felt  no  enthusiastic  persuasion  that  he  should  be 
miraculously  preserved;  though  he  enjoyed  a de- 
lightful conviction  that  God  would  protect  him  while 
pursuing  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  by 
whatever  dangers  that  path  might  be  beset.  “ Being 
in  the  way  of  duty,  I fear  no  evil,”  was  the  language 
he  invariably  held,  and  the  principle  on  which  he 
invariably  acted.  A principle  as  scriptural  as  it  is 
noble  and  supporting. 

Howard  was  a dissenter  of  the  Independent  deno- 
mination; but  so  liberal  were  his  views  that  he  could 
in  no  respect  be  called  a sectarian.  No  individual 
could  possibly  have  been  less  narrow-minded.  He 
never  scrupled  to  conform  to  the  mode  of  worship 
practised  in  our  national  church,  when  circumstances 
required  it.  He  was  always  delighted  to  commune 
with  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  Christians,  to 
whatever  church  they  belonged.  Bigotry  and  intol- 
erance he  ever  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  He  regarded 
with  brotherly  love  all  of  every  community,  and  of 
every  country  in  whom  he  discovered  a Christian 
spirit.  Hence  the  affectionate  attachment  he  felt  for 
many  Roman  Catholics,  with  whose  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence  he  expressed  himself  much 
delighted,  though  he  considered  their  system  as  a 
strange  compound  of  superstition  and  error;  often 
leading  to  results  fatally  pernicious  and  dangerous. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  a wise  measure,  even 
could  it  have  been  effected,  to  attempt  at  once  the 
entire  extinction  of  this  corrupt  church.  Abuses  of 
so  formidable  a character  as  were  connected  with 
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this  spiritual  hierarchy,  arising  almost  inevitably 
from  its  long-continued  existence,  he  knew  had  so 
linked  themselves  with  the  interests  of  humanity, 
that  it  would  be  cruel,  in  many  cases,  rashly  and 
suddenly  to  root  them  up.  He  advocated  mild 
and  gentle  measures,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of 
these  evils.  “ Nor  did  the  principles  of  Protestant 
dissent,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,”  .says  Mr. 
Brown,  “ induce  him  to  view  with  any  compla- 
cency that  hasty  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  convents,  which  formed  one  of  those  sweeping- 
measures  of  reform  pursued  by  Joseph  the  Second  of 
Germany,  in  his  dominions.  He  pitied  the  aged  in- 
mates, male  and  female,  of  these  quiet  abodes,  who 
were  driven  from  their  beloved  retreats,  into  the  wide 
world,  with  a very  slender,  and  often  ill-paid  pit- 
tance, for  their  support.  ‘Why  might  not  these,’ 
he  would  say,  ‘ be  suffered  gradually  to  die  away, 
and  be  transplanted  from  one  religious  house  to 
another,  as  their  numbers  lessened.’  ” 

That  Howard’s  character  was  unspotted  by  a 
single  imperfection  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert. 
He  felt,  and  sincerely  bewailed  in  himself  the  work- 
ings of  that  evil  which  is  common  to  our  fallen  na- 
ture. This  it  was  that  made  him  shrink  into  no- 
thing in  his  own  estimation,  and  led  him  to  dread, 
more  than  any  thing,  the  honour  which  was  most 
justly  his  due.  But  so  habitually  watchful  was  he 
over  his  own  spirit ; with  so  godly  a jealousy  did  he 
scrutinize  his  own  conduct ; so  perfect  was  the  com- 
mand over  himself  he  had  attained  ; and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  very  spirit 
of  Christianity,  that  even  those  frailties  which  are 
inseparable  from  our  corrupt  nature,  were  not  exter- 
nally visible,  and  could  be  known  to  exist  only  by 
himself.  John  Prole,  Howard’s  faithful,  intelligent 
domestic,  who  had  been  with  him  all  his  life,  and 
could  not  fail  to  know  him  most  intimately,  in  a short 
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address  which,  after  Howard’s  death,  he  printed  for 
the  use  of  his  children,  thus  records  his  humble,  but 
honest  views  of  his  lamented  master’s  worth  ; — “ I 
have  lost  my  much-esteemed  master  a little  more 
than  two  years  and  a half;  in  whose  service  I en- 
joyed all  the  happiness  that  a rational  mind  could 
wish.  My  sincere  desire  and  earnest  prayer  is,  that 
you,  my  children,  may  make  it  your  study  to  copy 
his  example;  especially  his  diligence  and  activity  in 
promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  the 
real  good  of  mankind.  What  an  example  has  he 
left ! No  time  was  lost  by  him  ; every  moment  was 
improved  for  the  most  valuable  purposes.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  parade  of  equipage  nor  outward  show, 
nor  superfluities  in  eating  and  drinking  ; but  strictly 
abstained  from  every  thing  that  was  in  the  least  likely 
to  obstruct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
rational  immortal  being,  who  was  conscious  he  should 
be  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  improved  the  talents  with  which  he  had  been 
endowed  by  his  gracious  Creator.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  conduct;  ever  remembering,  that  in  a 
little  time  we  shall  have  to  render  a strict  account 
of  all,  especially  of  our  spiritual  gifts,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  improvement.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  in  How- 
ard some  appearance  of  eccentricity  ; but  much  of 
this  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  very  singular,  though 
most  useful  course  of  action  he  pursued.  His  eccen- 
tricities, however,  seemed  to  be  less  the  result  of  a 
love  of  singularity,  than  of  a conscientious  desire  to 
do  good.  His  whole  life  shows  what  may  be  effected 
by  an  individual,  who  calmly  and  steadily  pursues 
one  object.  We  are  not  required  to  follow  him  in 
precisely  the  same  path  he  so  nobly  trod; — though  it 
would  well  become  statesmen,  and  individuals  of 
rank,  occasionally  to  visit  the  unhappy,  and  too  much 
forgotten  prisoner,  in  his  dark  and  loathsome  cell, 
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to  make  enquiries  how  far  the  confinement  he  is 
suffering  is  likely  to  promote  his  reformation ; — but 
we  are  required  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
diligence,  the  same  activity,  and  the  same  self-de- 
nial. The  time  allotted  us  for  exertion  is  short ; 
the  work  we  have  to  do  is  most  important ; the  diffi- 
culties we  have  to  surmount,  arising  mostly  from  our 
own  waywardness,  are  great ; the  enemies  we  have 
to  encounter,  in  pursuing  a virtuous  course  of  ac- 
tion, are  wily  and  formidable.  How  needful  then  is 
it  that  we  should  exert  ourselves  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  work  while  it  is  day,  remembering 
that  the  night  coineth  when  no  man  can  work.  It 
becomes  us  not  to  spend  our  time,  and  waste  our 
energies,  in  looking  at  the  work  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Still  more 
improper  is  it  that  we  should  refuse  to  do  any  thing, 
because  we  cannot  achieve  some  splendid  work  : 
rather  let  us  enter  at  once  on  the  course  of  honour- 
able and  useful  exertion  which  providence  has  allot- 
ted us,  whatever  be  our  sphere  of  life.  None  can 
claim  exemption  from  obligations  to  activity  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence.  All  are  bound,  according  to 
their  ability,  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness ; to 
undo  the  heavy  burden;  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free; 
to  break  every  yoke;  to  deal  their  bread  to  the  hun- 
gry ; to  bring  the  poor,  and  them  that  are  cast  out, 
to  their  house,  and  when  they  see  the  naked,  to  cover 
them.  If  we  thus  draw  out  our  soul  to  the  hungry, 
and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  our  light 
rise  in  obscurity,  and  our  darkness  be  as  the  noon- 
day. The  Lord  shall  be  our  guide  continually,  and 
satisfy  our  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  our  bones  ; 
and  we  shall  be  like  a watered  garden,  and  like  a 
spring  whose  waters  fail  not. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  good 
effected  by  Howard’s  individual  exertions.  Had  he 
looked  upon  it  in  the  outset,  he  would  never  have 
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imagined  it  possible  that  any  one,  much  less  himself, 
could  have  travelled  so  many  miles,  and  endured  so 
much  fatigue,  in  so  short  a time.  But  he  wisely  entered 
at  once  on  the  course  of  action  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue ; and  proceeding  steadily  onwards,  not  permit- 
ting his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  any  consideration,  he  achieved  a work  that  will 
immortalize  his  name,  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Before  unwearied  diligence 
and  determined  perseverance  all  difficulties,  in  all 
cases,  must  disappear.  Nothing  can  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  a man  who  steadily,  humbly  relying  on  Di- 
vine aid,  resolves  to  pursue  a virtuous  and  honour- 
able course  of  useful  action ; and  no  design  can  be 
more  magnanimous. 

Previous  to  Howard’s  exertions  most  of  our  pri- 
sons were  in  a state  the  most  wretched,  insecure,  ill- 
constructed,  and  ill-managed  ; a reproach  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  a national  disgrace.  Felons,  debtors, 
men  and  women,  individuals  for  their  first  offence, 
often  only  for  a misdemeanour,  those  who  were 
known  to  be  incorrigible  villains,  the  sick  and  the 
healthy,  and  even  the  lunatic  were  crowded  together 
in  the  same  promiscuous  assemblage.  The  poor  un- 
happy beings  confined  in  these  receptacles  of  mi- 
sery, were  utterly  disregarded,  their  health  destroyed, 
their  morals  vitiated ; treated  as  if  they  had  been  a 
race  of  creatures  of  another  species,  instead  of  be- 
ing our  brethren,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh.  Much  to  Howard’s  satisfaction,  his  ex- 
posure of  these  evils  led  to  the  almost  simultaneous 
erection  of  new  prisons  in  nearly  every  county;  many 
of  which  were  on  an  excellent  construction.  Had 
no  other  effects  followed  his  exertions,  the  benefits  of 
his  labours  would  have  been  incalculable  ; but  pub- 
lic sympathy  for  the  hitherto  forgotten  prisoner  was 
roused  into  action,  and  many  flagrant  abuses  in  pri- 
son discipline  were  corrected.  It  was  Howard’s  hope. 
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tliat  after  his  death  some  individual  of  a kindred 
spirit  would  have  followed  up  his  labours,  till  they 
were  crowned  with  complete  success  : unhappily  this 
was  not  the  case,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years 
that  most  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  Fry,  commenced 
ler  exertions,  which,  though  on  a limited  scale,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  predecessor,  have  been  most 
useful.  Since  that  time  some  others  have  cau°-ht 
uie  same  spirit.  The  Society  for  Inquiry  into  Prison 
Discipline  has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  would  have  done  more,  had 
the  information  it  has  collected  been  more  exten- 
sively circulated.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that 
uiis  excellent  society  has  hitherto  pursued  its  most 
Christian  career  more  as  if  it  courted  concealment 
than  publicity.  Very  much,  however,  remains  yet 
to  be  done  in  our  own  prisons.  Evils  of  the  most 
flagrantly  pernicious  character  still  exist  unremoved. 

In  this  reforming  age,  it  is  hoped,  that  as  nothing 
needs  reformation  more  than  the  abuses  in  our  pri- 
sons, some  decided  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  to  establish  a system  of  prison  disci- 
pline worthy  of  an  enlightened  nation.  Mr.  Buxton, 
m his  work  on  this  subject,  published  in  1818,  a 
work  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every  legis- 
lator, clearly  proves  that  the  most  flagrant  evils  then 
existed  ; the  scenes  he  witnessed  on  inspecting  some 
prisons  in  London  were  most  distressing  ; since  that 
tirne  little  comparatively  has  been  done  to  remedy  the 
evils.  The  most  important  objects  to  be  attained,  are 
the  classification  and  separation  of  the  prisoners ; 
the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  individuals  as  beings 
susceptible  of  the  same  feelings  with  ourselves;  show- 
ing them  that  their  present  degradation  is  owing  to 
their  own  misconduct;  and  convincing  them  that  we 
continue  them  under  restraint,  as  much  to  promote 
their  future  welfare  as  to  punish  them  for  their  past 
conduct : the  careful  inculcation  of  religious  instruc- 
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tion,  furnishing  every  prisoner  with  a Bible,  and  a 
tew  judicious  compilations  of  Christian  truth,  written 
with  tlie  greatest  simplicity,  and  without  the  slightest 
sectarian  bias  : the  provision  of  constant  employ- 
ment for  all  the  prisoners,  suited  to  their  ages,  cliar- 
acters,  and  circumstances;  not  overworking  any,  es- 
pecially the  young  and  feeble  : forming  proper  rules 
for  their  conduct,  to  be  strictly  but  not  harshly  en- 
forced. 

A proper  classification  of  prisoners  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  measure  of  all.  This  can  hardly 
lie  extended  too  far  ; until  this  has  been  effected,  it 
is  almost  useless  attempting  to  do  any  thing  else, 
as  a good  writer  on  the  subject  has  well  observed  : — 
“ It  is  when  the  magistrate  has  done  his  duty  in 
this  respect,  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  will  find 
himself  at  liberty  to  act.  In  a prison  where  revelry 
and  mirth  abound,  what  place  can  there  be  for  most 
grave  and  sober  counsel?  Where  there  exists  unre- 
served intercourse  among  criminals  of  every  species 
and  degree,  who  by  this  means  not  only  render  each 
other  callous  and  insensible  to  every  good  impression, 
but  are  further  strengthened  in  their  wickedness  by 
the  daily  encouragement  they  receive  from  the  visits 
ot  their  profligate  companions  who  are  at  large,  what 
effect  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  exhortations  of  a spi- 
ritual instructor  ? Where  obscenity,  oaths,  and  blas- 
phemy reign  uncontrolled,  what  persuasive  power  will 
be  able  to  insinuate  the  language  of  penitence  and 
prayer?  How  shall  the  passions  be  subdued  when 
the  imprisoned  criminal,  even  sometimes  when  on 
the  very  precipice  of  eternity,  is  allowed  to  indulge 
in  sensuality,  and  to  riot  in  luxurious  gratifications, 
supplied  from  the  contributions  of  his  worthless  asso- 
ciates, or  procured  by  the  S{)oils  of  his  own  villany  ?” 

Next  to  classification,  constant  and  suitable  em- 
ployment is  of  the  utmost  importance.  “ What  hope 
can  there  be,”  as  the  above  writer  very  properly  ob- 
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serves,  “ of  producing  right  feelings,  while  the  de- 
linquent is  condemned  to  absolute  inactivity  for 
hours  and  weeks  together?”  “ 1 soon  found,”  says 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  fii'st  visits  to  Newgate, 
“ tliat  nothing  could  be  done,  or  was  worth  attempt- 
ing, for  the  reformation  of  the  women,  without  con- 
stant employment : the  idle  were  confirmed  in  their 
indolence,  and  those  who  had  been  industrious  lost 
their  good  habits.  In  short,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  to  have  the  work  of  corruption 
completed  ; and  subsequent  examination  discovered 
to  me,  that  many,  who  before  their  committal  were 
almost  innocent,  turned  out  afterwards,  when  they 
were  liberated,  depraved  and  profligate  to  the  last 
degree.” 

To  classification  and  labour,  a regular  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  is  essential  in  a perfect  system  of 
prison  discipline.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  these 
three  things,  perhaps  they  would  insure  the  correction 
of  all  minor  abuses.  One  great  advantage  would  arise 
Irom  the  entire  prohibition  of  all  books  of  an  im- 
moral or  doubtful  tendency;  and  the  formation,  in 
every  prison,  of  a select  library,  consisting  of  works 
of  an  interesting  character,  that  should  all  have  a 
most  decidedly  religious  tendency.  “ Robinson’s 
Scripture  Characters,”  a well-selected  assortment  of 
anecdotes,  with  the  lives  of  some  holy  and  good 
men  might  be  introduced.  To  all  of  which  the  pri- 
soners should  have  access  through  the  governor. 
But  a work  of  so  great  a magnitude  is  a national 
measure,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
legislature.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  step  that  could 
be  taken  to  ensure  permanent  attention  to  this 
very  important  department  of  civil  polity,  would  be 
the  appointment  of  a limited,  but  sufficient  number 
of  commissioners,  say  not  more  than  four  or  six,  who, 
in  addition  to  a moderate  salary,  should  be  allowed 
their  travelling  expenses.  They  would  require  to 
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be  experienced  men,  of  sound  understandings,  who 
could  give  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to 
their  humanity.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  inspect 
each  prison  in  their  district,  at  least  twice  in  the 
year,  at  intervals  of  some  months  apart ; which  they 
should  do,  not  at  a fixed  or  appointed  time,  but 
when,  and  as  frequently  as  in  their  judgments  ap- 
peared most  desirable.  They  should  be  required  to 
make  a report  of  their  labours  to  the  grand  jury 
at  the  assizes  in  every  county,  recommending  the 
correction  of  such  abuses  as  existed  in  any  of  the 
prisons,  and  accompanying  their  recommendation 
with  remarks  to  show  the  best  method  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  The  commissioners  themselves 
should  meet  once  a year  in  London,  to  consult  with 
each  other  on  the  subject,  and  to  draw  up  a joint 
report  of  their  proceedings  ; which  should  be  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  a copy  sent 
to  each  member  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  twelve  judges.  This  would  lead  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  our  prisons,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment, ere  long,  of  a well-regulated,  uniform,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  permanent  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline ; and  at  a very  moderate  expense  would  wipe 
off  that  national  disgrace  which  attaches  to  us  for 
our  inattention  to  this  subject. 


THE  END. 


J.  niCKEKBY,  PBINTEIt,  BHERUOUR-V  LANK. 
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WORKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 


ADAM,  REV.  T.-AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  FOUR  GOSPELS,  of 

which  the  Notes  on  those  by  St.  Mark,  St.  Loke,  and  St.  John,  have 
never  before  been  published.  Ity  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  B.A.  Rector 
of  Wintringham;  Authorof  “ Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,”  &c.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  published  originally  at 
\l.  is. 

Perhaps  few  were  better  fitted  to  write  a practical  and  e.vperimental 
commentary  on  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  than  tliis  author,  whose  pregnant 
briefness  of  remark,  and  deep  acquaintanee  with  experimental  religion,  would 
preserve  him  from  prolixity,  and  enable  him  to  present  the  most  useful  view 
of  the  subject  to  the  mind.  The  present  posthumous  work  will  be  found  cha- 
racterised by  all  the  best  peculiarities  of  tlie  author.” — Record. 


ALLEN,  REV.  I.  N.-A  DIARY  of  a MARCH  through  SCINDE, 

and  AFFGHANISTAN,  with  the  troops  under  the  Command  of  Ge- 
neral Sir  W.  Nott,  &c.,  during  the  Camp.aign  of  1842.  By  the  Rev.  I.  N 
Allen,  Assistant  Chapl.ain  to  the  lion.  E.  I.  Company’s  Bomb.ay  Establish- 
ment. Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  several  Illustrations,  12s. 

“ That  portion  of  the  war  of  which  the  author  treats  has  been  hitlierto  al- 
most untouched.” — Asiatic  Journal. 

“ Everything  interesting  the  author  examined  with  attention  ; and  tlie 
account  he  has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  the  manners,  customs, 
and  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Affgbans,  will  he  read  with  pleasure  and  with  pro- 
fit ; and  we  recommend  Mr.  Allen’s  book  to  all  wlin  feel  an  interest  in  tha 
country.”— T/mcf. 
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ANDERSON,  REV.  R.-A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the 

GOSPEL  of  ST.  JOHN.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Teignmouth.  2 vols.  12mo.  cloth.  14s. 

“ Written  in  that  humhie  and  reverential  spirit,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
please  and  to  Improve  the  reader.” — British  Critic. 

“ A work  admirably  adapted  for  Family  Reading.”— Ranem- 
hraucer. 

— A PASTORAL  ADDRESS  on  REGENERATION : and  POST- 
SCRIPT. Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

— TEN  DISCOURSES  on  the  COMMUNION  OFFICE  of  the 
CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  With  an  Appendix.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
cloth,  7s. 

— THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  a Manual  of  Christian 
Fellowship.  Second  Edition,  with  a Pastoral  Letter  written  in  1842  Fcap. 
cloth,  Is.  Od. 


ANLEY,  MISS  C. — INFLUENCE.  A Moral  Tale  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Charlotte  Anley.  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

— MIRIAM ; or,  the  Power  of  Truth.  A Jewish  Tale.  Eighth 

Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  Os. 

— THE  PRISONERS  of  AUSTRALIA.  A Narrative.  Fcap. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

— ESSAY  on  the  DISTINCTION  between  BODY,  SOUL,  and 
SPIRIT.  32mo.  cloth,  8d. 


ATKINS,  REV.  H.-A  SERIES  of  THEOLOGICAL  LECTURES, 

delivered  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  during  Lent.  In  the  years 
1835,  .36,  37,  .38,  39,  40,  41.  By  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Atkins,  M.A.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Wighterlng.  12mo.  cloth,  7s. 

“ Very  pleasing,  scriptural,  and  profitable.”— CAMTcAnum’s  Monthly  Review. 

“ The  knowledge  displayed  in  these  Lectures,  the  justness  of  reasoning, 
the  e.\eellence  of  the  style,  and  its  suitableness  to  the  subjects,  are  alike 
worthy  of  the  high  fame  which  Mr.  Atkins  enjoyed  as  a scholar  and  a 
divine.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

BABINCTON,  T.-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  of  CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION  in  its  EARLY  STAGES.  By  Thomas  Babington,  Esq. 
Ninth  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

BATEMAN,  REV.  J.-WHY  do  you  BELIEVE  the  BIBLE  to 

be  the  WORD  of  GOD  ? By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hudders- 
field. Second  Edition  12mo.  cioth,  4s. 


- SERMONS  PREACHED  in  INDIA.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 


J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
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BATHER,  ARCHDEACON.-SERMONS,  CHIEFLY  PRACTI- 
CAL. By  Edw.\rd  Batheu,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  3 vols.  8vo., 
boards,  each  12s. 

BAXTER,  REV.  J.  A.  - THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  of  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Baxter,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Coseley,  Staffordshire.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Bight  Bev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  2 vols.  postSvo.  cloth,  16s. 

BEST,  HOIM.  & REV.  S.-PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the 

Hon.  and  Bev.  S,vmuel  Best,  A.M.,  Bector  of  Abbots  Ann,  Hants. 
12mo.  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

— PAROCHIAL  MINISTRATIONS.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BEVAN,  REV.  D.  B.— FOOD  for  BABES ; or,  the  First  Sermons 
that  very  Little  Children  are  able  to  Understand.  By  the  Bev.  D.  Bar- 
clay Bevan,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Burton  Latimer.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected.  18mo.  cloth,  3s. 


BIBLE  STORIES,  selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  fami- 
liarised for  the  Use  of  Children ; in  Portions.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ques- 
tions on  the  Epistles,”  &c.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  ISmo.  half-bound, 
each  2s.  Gd. 

BIDDULPH,  REV.  T.-THE  YOUNG  CHURCHMAN  ARMED. 

A Catechism  for  Junior  Members  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  late 
Bev.  Theophilus  Biddulph,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bristol. 
IGmo.  cloth,  Is. 


BIDDULPH,  REV.  T.  T.-PRACTICAL  ESSAYS  on  the  MORN- 
ING and  EVENING  SERVICES,  and  on  the  Collects  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  late  Rev.  'I'ho.mas  'T.  Biddulph,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol.  Third  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  boards,  H.  7s. 


BIRD,  REV.  C.  S.-THE  PARABLE  of  the  SOWER.  Four 

Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Month  of 
May,  181.5.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  S.mith  Bird,  M.A  , F.L.S..  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  cloth 
3s.  Gd. 

“ This  is  a valuable  exposition  of  one  of  our  richest  parables,  and  takes  so 
wide  a range  in  its  discussions  of  great  principles,  viewed  in  tlieir  practical 
and  experimental  bearings,  tliat  we  can  most  cordially  recommend  it  for  ge- 
neral cumulation.” — Churchman's  Monthlu  Jie.uino. 

I BISSLAND,  REV.  T.-SERMONS.  Preached  in  St.  PauRs 
Chapel,  Winchmore  Hill  By  the  late  Bev.  Tho.mas  Bissiand,  A.M.,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxon,  Rector  of  Hartley  Maudytt,  Hants, and  Chaplain  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bexley.  Bvo.  boards,  Ills.  Gd. 

THE  PREACHING  of  the  CROSS  the  effectual  Means  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Sinner,  and  the  Stability  of  theChurch.  l2ino.  cloth 
.3s.  Gd.  ’ 
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BLACKLEY,  REV.  W.— EXPOSITOET  LECTUEES  on  the 
FIRST  FOUR  CHAPTERS  of  ST.  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL  With 
One  on  Chapter  v.  21-20.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  B.A.,  formerly  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “ Brief  Review  of  Baptismal 
Obligation.’*  12mo.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

BLOMFIELD,  REV.  C.  B.— SEEMONS  ADAPTED  to  COUN- 
TRY congregations.  By  the  Rev  George  Bechek  Blomfield, 

A..M.,  Rector  of  Stevenage,  Herts,  and  Canon  of  Chester.  2 vola.  12mo 
cloth,  each  6s. 

BLUIMT,  REV.  H.-POSTHUMOUS  SEEMONS.  By  the  late 

Rev.  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey.  Second  Edition, 
."i  vola.  12mo.  cloth,  each  6s. 

PENTATEUCH.  Second 

Edition,  d vols,  I2mo.  cloth,  each  Os. 

— NINE  LECTUEES  upon  the  HISTOEY  of  SAINT  PETEE 

Si.Yteentli  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 

~EdiJSt^^2mo.™f  6^  HISTOEY  of  JACOB.  Skteenth 

~Ei™L^tio^.^°I^o^Sh!"s.t  ^^ISTOEY  of  ABEAHAM. 

— LECTUEp  on  the  HISTOEY  of  SAINT  PAUL.  Tenth 

Edition.  2 Parts.  12mo.  cloth,  each  5s.  6d. 

SAVIOUE 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Tenth  Edition.  3 Parts.  12mo.  cloth,  each  5s.  6d. 

HOCTEINAL  AETICLES  of 

the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  5s.  6'd. 

preached  in  TEINITY  CHUECH,  CHELSEA. 

Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

“n,  exposition  of  the  EPISTLES  to  the  SEVEN 

CHURCHES  of  ASIA.  Third  Edition.  12rao.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

— LECTUEES  on  the  HISTOEY  of  ELISHA.  Fourth  Edition 

12rao.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

— TWO  DISCOUESES  upon  the  TEIAL  of  the  SPIEITS.  Seventh 

Edition.  12mo.  sewed.  Is.  Gd. 

— TWO  DISCOUESES  upon  the  SACEAMENT  of  the  LOED'S 

SUPPER.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo.  sewed,  is. 

— A SEEMON  on  the  LOED'S  DAY.  Sixth  Edition  12mo 

sewed,  Gd. 


J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
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BOSAIMSUET,  S.  R.— VESTIGES  of  the  NATITEAL  HISTORY 
of  Creation.  Its  Argument  examined  and  Exposed.  By  S R.  Bobanquet, 
Esq.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEYj  REV.  C.  SERMONS,  preached  chiefly  at  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  the  Rev  Charles  Bh.\dlf. y,  Vicar  of 
Glasbury,  Brecknockshire,  and  lUinistcrof  St.  James’s  Chapel,  Clapham, 
Surrey.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cioth,  10s.  6d. 

— PRACTICAL  SERMONS  for  every  Sunday  .and  Principal  Holy- 

Day  in  the  Year.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition,  avo.  cloth 
H Is. 

N.B.  The  Third  Volume  c.an  be  had  in  post  8vo.  price  Bs.  to  com- 
plete the  early  edition. 

— SERMONS  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Glasburt',  Breck- 

nockshire. Eighth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  Gd. 

SERMONS  pre.ached  at  St.  James’s  Chapel,  Clapham,  Surrey, 

Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

SERMONS,  pre.ached  in  the  P.arish  Church  of  High  Wycombe) 

Bucks.  Eleventh  Edition.  2 vols.  Bvo.  cloth,  21s. 

BREIVTOIM,  SIR  J.— A MEMOIR  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  J. 

BRENTON,  B.art.  & IC.C.B.  chiefly  dr.awn  from  Original  Notes,  arranged 
and  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  Chanceilor  of  Chester.  8vo.  cloth. 

BROWNE,  REV,  J.— SERMONS,  pretiched  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Cheltenham.  By  the  Rev.  John  Browne,  LL.B.,  Cur.ate. 
8vo.  boards,  12s. 

BUDDICOWI,  REV.  R.  P.-THE  CHRISTIAN  EXODUS;  or, 

the  Deliverance  of  tlie  Israelites  from  Egyi)t  Practically  Considered,  in  a 
series  of  Discourses.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  P.  Bcddicom,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  George’s  Churcli,  Everton,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  12mo  cloth,  14s. 

BUNYAN,  J.-THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  In  Two  P.arts. 
By  John  Bunyan.  Witli  Original  Notes  by  tlie  Rov.  Thoaias  Scott. 
Sixth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  ,5s. 


BURTT,  G. — EXEMPLA  NECESSARIA;  or,  Elementary  Latin 
E.xercises  on  all  the  Parts  of  Speed],  and  tlie  Substance  of  Syntax;  con- 
taining English  Words  and  Sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin,  Latin  into 
English,  and  numerous  Examination  Qiiostions  to  he  entered  on  witli  tlie 
Accidence.  With  an  Introduction.  Short  Rules  are  also  given  to  assist  in 
reading  Latin  correctly,  for  tiie  positian  of  words  in  a sentence,  .and  for 
construing.  Intended  for  young  persons  just  beginning,  for  tliose  not  well 
grounded  in  grammar,  and  those  who  begin  late  in  life.  By  C.  Buutt, 
teacher  of  Latin,  &c.  Tliird  Edition,  much  enlarged.  IBmo.  clotli 
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I BUTTERTON,  REV.  DR.— PAROCHIAL  SERMONS  on 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.  By  the  Rev.  George  Ash  Butterton,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  Giggleswick,  York- 
shire, late  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School,  and  formerly  Head  Master 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth,  7s*  Gd. 

CALCUTTA,  BISHOP  OF— EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  on 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  COLOSSTANS.  In  which  the  Apostle's 
argument  respecting  the  Errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ 
prevaiiing  at  Coiosse,  is  applied  to  the  present  circumstances  of  our  Pro- 
testant Church.  By  The  Right  Reverend  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Corrected.  Foolscap,  cloth,  6s. 

“ It  would  not  bo  easy  to  say  how  higlily  we  value  this  sliort  and  effective 
commentary  upon  an  epistle,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  boar  on  those 
corruptions  now  rapidly  spreading  amongst  us.  Wo  receive  it  with  thank- 
fulness.”—CAurcAwiun’s  Monthly  Review. 

— THE  SUFFICIENCY  of  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  as  the  RULE 

of  FAITH;  being  a Sermon  delivered  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
John,  Calcutta,  at  an  Ordination  holden  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1841.  Se- 
cond Edition.  12mo.  sewed,  !)d. 

— SERMONS  delivered  in  India.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

— THE  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY,  in  a Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  containing 
the  Lectures  on  the  Authenticity,  Credibility,  Divine  Authority,  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  I2mo.  cloth, 
9s. 

— THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  and  PERPETUAL  OBLIGA- 
TION of  the  LORD'S  DAY  asserted  in  Seven  Sermons.  Third  Edition. 
12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

— SERMONS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  of  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 

TRINE and  PRACTICE.  Si.xth  Edition.  8vo  bds.  12s.,  or  12mo.  5s. 

— A PLAIN  and  AFFECTIONATE  ADDRESS  to  Young 
Persons  about  to  be  CONFIRMED.  Niueteenth  Edition.  12mo.  sewed, 
4d. 

— A PLAIN  and  AFFECTIONATE  ADDRESS  to  Young 
Persons  previously  to  Receiving  the  LORD’S  SUPPER.  Twelfth  Edi- 
tion. 12mo.  sewed,  4d. 
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CARDALL,  REV.  W — SERMONS,  Preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Lancaster.  By  the  Rev.  William  Caedall,  B.A.  8vo.  cloth, 
8s. 

CHESTER,  BISHOP  OF— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of 
the  GOSPELS  of  ST.  MATTHEW  and  ST.  MARK,  in  the  form  of  Lec- 
tures, intended  to  assist  the  practice  of  domestic  instruction  and  devo- 
tion. By  John  Bird  Su.mnek,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Sixth  Edi" 
tion.  1 vol.  8vo.,or2  vols.  12ino.,  cloth,  9s. 

— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.  LUKE, 
in  the  form  of  Lectures.  Third  Edition.  1 vol.  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo. 
cloth,  9s. 


— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.  JOHN, 
in  the  form  of  Lectures.  Third  Edition.  1 vol.  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo., 
cloth,  9s. 


— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  ACTS  of  the  APOS- 

TLES, in  the  form  ofLectures.  1 voi.  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo.  cloth,  9s. 

— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  EPISTLE  of  ST.  PAUL 
to  the  ROMANS,  and  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  to  the  CORINTHIANS, 
in  the  form  of  Lectures.  1 vol.  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo.,  cloth,  9s. 


— A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND 
EPISTLE  to  the  CORINTHIANS,  and  the  EPISTLES  to  the  GALA- 
TIANS, EPHESIANS,  PHILIPPIANS,  and  COLOSSIANS  ; in  the 
form  of  Lectures.  1 vol.  8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo.,  cloth,  9s. 


; — A PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GENERAL  EPISTLES 
' of  JAMES,  PETER,  JOHN,  and  JUDE,  in  the  form  of  Lectmes.  1 vol 
8vo.,  or  2 vols.  12mo.,  cloth,  0s. 

— CHRISTIAN  CHARITY  ; its  Obligations  and  Objects,  with 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  Society.  IN  A SERIES  OP  SERMONS. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  9s.,  or  12mo.,  Gs. 

— APOSTOLICAL  PREACHING  CONSIDERED,  in  an  Exa- 
mination of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Also,  Pour  Sermons  on  Subjects  re- 
lating to  the  Chri.stian  Ministry,  and  preached  on  different  occasions. 
Eighth  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  cloth,  1 Os.  Cd. 

i — SERMONS  on  the  PRINCIPAL  FESTIVALS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  CHURCH:  to  which  are  added,  Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday. 
Fifth  Edition,  3vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 
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CHESTER,  BISHOP  OF. 

— THE  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY,  derived  from  its 
reception.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.;  or 

^character  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and 

CUARACrLR.  Eighth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.Gd.  ; or  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

~ RECORDS  of  the  CREATION,  and 

Diocese  of 

and  1844  8vacloth!7r"‘“‘  ^«29,  1832,  1835,  1838,  1841, 

THE  CHILD’S  VISION ; or,  the  ANGEL  and  tlie  OAK.  By  the 

Author  of  the  “ Priestess."  Square  12mo.  cloth  extra  8s.  Gd. 

CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY ; a Collection  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Jlouriiers.  32ino.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

CHRISTMAS  IMPROVEMENT ; or,  Llunting  Mrs.  P,  A Tale, 

founded  on  Facts.  Intended  as  a Christmas  Box  for  those  who  wish  to' 
begin  the  New  Year  without  Her.  Third  Edition,  18rao.  cioth.  2s.  Gd. 

CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE.  By  the  author  of  “ The  Listener.” 
Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap,  cloth,  Gs. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  In  the  Object  of  Life. 

2.  In  the  Rule  of  Life. 

3.  In  his  Intercourse  with  the 

World. 


4.  In  the  Condition  of  Life. 

5.  In  his  Sorrows. 

6.  In  his  Joys. 

7.  In  his  Death. 


CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER,  conducted  by  Members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  from  1802  to  184G ; and  continued  nionthiy.  Is.  Gd. 

CLARK,  REV.  F.  F.-PLAIN  SERMONS  to  COUNTRY  CON- 
GREGATIONS. By  Fe.xncis  Foreman  Claek,  A.B.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-under- Lyne,  and  late  Minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Chorley.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

CLARK,  MRS.  T.-THE  COUNTRY  PARSON’S  WIFE.  Being 

intended  as  a Continuation  of,  and  Companion  to,  “ Herdert’s  Country 
Parson."  By  Mrs.  Thojias  Clark,  of  East  Bergholt,  (late  Louisa  Lane.) 
Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
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CLOSE,  REV.  F.-CHUECH  ARCHITECTUEE  SCRIPTU- 

RALLY  CONSIDERED,  from  tlie  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Close,  A M.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cheltenham.  12mo. 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

— FIFTY-TWO  SKETCHES  of  SERMONS  on  MISCELLA- 

NEOUS SUBJECTS.  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERMONS.  Preached  at  Cheltenham. 

Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  bds.  each  12s. 

A COURSE  of  NINE  SERMONS,  intended  to  Illustrate  some 
of  the  Leading  Truths  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cheltenham,  in  the  year 
182.1.  Seventh  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

— THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SECOND  ADVENT 

of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chris;,  considered  in  a course  of  Four 
Sermons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church,  Cheltenham,  in  the  season  of 
Advent,  1845.  12mo  cloth,  2j.  Gd. 


COMPANION  to  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  of 

the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

CONTAINING, 

1 . Subjects  of  Meditation  for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Texts  of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

3.  Reading  Lessons  for  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening. 

4.  A Catechism  on  a new  plan. 

24ino.  cloth,  2s. 

CONFIDENCE  in  GOD  the  ONLY  TRUE  REST  for  the  SOUL, 

and  REFUGE  in  these  ALARMING  TIMES.  Fcap.  bds.  5s. 

CONSISTENCY.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Fifth  Edition, 
18mo.  hoards,  2s.  Gd. 

CONVERSATION  on  the  ADVANCE  WE  HAVE  MADE  in 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY ; or,  Why  is  it  not  Enough  for  a Man  to  be 
Sincere?  18mo.  cloth.  Is. 

I 

COOKESLEY,  REV.  W.  G.-SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  William  | 

Gifford  Cookeslev,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College.  2 vois. 
12mo.  clotli,  each  5s. 

Sound  and  moderate  in  doctrine,  earnest  in  their  exhortations,  and  well 
jilted  for  the  purposes  of  family  and  domestic  worsliip.”-  Church  and  State 
Gazette. 

“ These  Sermons  are  eminently  suited  to  the  sober  temper  and  practical 
objects  of  family  worship,  as  they  never,  in  developing  the  Gospel  dispcn.'ia- 
tion,  forget  the  important  place  assigned  in  it  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
temporal  duties.”— Brifaimia. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


I CRAIG,  REV.  E.-BEIEF  HINTS  to  CANDIDATES  for  HOLY 

ORDERS.  By  the  Rev.  Edw.^rd  Craiq,  Curate  of  Burton  Latimer. 
Pcap.  cloth,  3s. 


Contents:  — Choosing  the  Profession — Preparatory  Study — Reading  for 
Holy  Orders — The  Formularies — Composition  — Sermon-Waking— Preach- 
ing— Reading — Schools — Visiting — Dissent — Popery — Consistency,  &c. 


CRUDEN,A. -A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT;  or,  A Dictionary 
AND  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.  In  Two  Parts.  To  which 
is  added,  A Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander 
Crude.n,  M.A.  The  Ninth  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  a Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  4to.  boards,  U.  Is. 


CUIMIMliMCHAIVi,  REV.  J.  W.-SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Cu.NNiNGH.AM,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Harrow,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Fifth  Edition.  2 vols.  Hvo.  bds.  If.  Is. 

— A WORLD  WITHOUT  SOULS.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo. 

cloth,  5a. 


— SIX  LECTURES  on  the  BOOK  of  JONAH.  Fcap.  bds.  3s. 

— MORNING  THOUGHTS,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE,  on  Portions 
of  tlie  Successive  Chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  bds.  2s.  6d. 

— THE  VELVET  CUSHION.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  bds.  5s. 

DAILY  READINGS.  Passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  Social 
Reading,  with  Applications.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Listener,”  “ Christ 
our  E.xample,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 


DAUTREY.-THE  BIBLE  in  PALESTINE;  or.  Hints  from 
Scripture  by  which  to  determine  the  localities  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  other  great  events  of  our  Saviour’s  Life.  Together 
with  Notes  of  a Tour  through  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  Summer  of  1843. 
By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dautrey.  12iuo.  cloth,  8s. 

DEALTRY,  REV.  DR.-SERMONS,  CHIEFLY  PRACTICAL, 

Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham,  Surrey.  By  William 
Dealtby,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Clapham,  and  Chancellor  of  Winches- 
ter. Second  Edition,  8vo.  boards,  10s.  Gd. 

DEBRETT-COMPLETE  PEERAGE  of  the  UNITED  KING- 
DOM of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  A New  Edition,  arranged 
alphabetically.  Edited  by  Willia.m  Courthope,  Esq.  8vo.  half-bound. 
If.  Ids. 

I — BARONETAGE  of  ENGLAND.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Addi- 

i tions.  Edited  by  William  Courthope,  Esq.  With  a New  Set  of  Arms, 
j 8vo.  half-bound,  U.  8s. 
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DIMOCK,  REV.  J.  F.-THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  of 

the  CHURCH  ofENGLAND,  Explained,  Proved,  and  Compared  with  her 
other  Authorized  Formularies,  the  Homilies  and  Liturgy,  in  a Plain  and 
Popular  Manner.  By  James  F.  Uimock,  .M.A.,  Curate  of  Stilton,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 2 vols.  8vo.  boards,  Ids. 

DRUMMOND,  H.-SOCIAL  DUTIES  on  CHRISTIAN  PRIN- 
CIPLES. By  Henry  Ubummond.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

DRUMMOND,  REV.  S.  R.-ELEMENTS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  ; being  Sketches  of  Sermons  preached  at  St.  John’s,  Brighton. 
By  the  Rev.  Spencer  Rodney  Drum.mond,  il.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
John’s,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6'd. 

EIGHTEEN  MAXIMS  of  NEATNESS  and  ORDER.  To  which 

is  prefi.xod  an  Introduction  by  Theresa  Tidy.  j 

“ For  want  of  a nail,  the  shoe  was  lost  j | 

For  wivnt  of  a shoe,  the  horse  was  lost  '; 

For  want  of  a horse,  the  rider  was  lost, 

(Being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy,) 

And  all  for  want  of  care  about  a horse-shoe  nail.” 

Poor  Richard. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition.  18mo.  sewed,  Gd. 

EDELMAN,  REV.  W.- SERMONS  on  the  HISTORY  of  JOSEPH,  i 

Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Wimbledon.  By  the  Rev.  I 
W.  Edelman,  late  Curate  of  Wimbledon.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

EDWARDS,  REV.  E.-TWENTY-ONE  PLAIN  SERMONS,  1 

doctrinal  and  PRACTICAL.  Originally  preached  before  a Country 
Congregation.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards,  Pei'iietual  Curate  of  Marsden,  | 
in  the  Diocese  of  Ripou.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs.  j 

“ To  Mr.  Edwards’s  Sermons  we  invite  the  public  attention  : they  realise 
our  notion  of  practical  Sermons.” — Church  of  Emjland  Quarterly  Review.  j 

ELWIN,  REV.  F.-A  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  Preached  at  the  | 

Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  and  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Congregation.  By 
the  Rev.  Fountai.n  Edwin,  Vicar  of  'Temple,  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  Mi-  : 
nistersof  the  Octagon.  12mo.  cloth,  5s.  j 

— SEVEN  SERMONS  on  the  CHARACTER  of  GIDEON. 

Preached  at  the  'Temple  Church,  Bristol,  and  at  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
Bath.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

THE  FAMILY  PASTOR;  or,  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading. 

By  a Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

FINCHER,  J.-THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  PRAYER,  Se- 
lected e.xclusivcly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Joskph  Fincheb, 
Esq.  With  a Testimony  to  the  Work  by  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  of 
Sheffield.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

— THE  INTERPOSITION  of  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE.  Se- 

lected exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


FLETCHER,  W.  E.-THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  THEOUGH  the 

BIBLE ; or,  a Help  to  understand  the  Bible,  as  the  Record  of  God’s  Plans 
for  Teaching  Men  Religion.  By  W'.  Evans  FLETCHER,  B. A.  Fcap. 
cloth,  4s. 

FOETT  FAMILY  SEEMONS.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “ Christian 
Observer.”  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Chester  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

FDTUEE  DAYS.  A Series  of  Letters  to  my  Pupils.  Intended  as  a 

Present  for  Young  Ladies  leaving  School.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

Among  the  contents  will  be  found  : — Content  and  Occupation — Mental  Cul- 
tivation— Conversation — Marriage  -Wives  of  Celebrated  Men — Training 
the  Young — Servants— A Sketch— Liberality — The  Christian’s  Hope- 
Biographical  Notices. 

“ The  tone  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  morality  inculcated  not  of  too  im- 
practicable a character.”— SjJet'lator. 

CARBETT,  REV.  J.-PAEOCHIAL  SEEMONS.  By  the  Eev. 

J.  Garbbtt,  Rector  of  Clayton,  Sussex,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  each,  12s. 

“ These  volumes  form  an  excellent  addition  to  our  stock  of  standard  works 
on  Christian  faith  and  practice.  For  private  study  or  household  reading,  they 
are  the  best  that  have  fallen  under  our  view.” — Britannia. 

— CHEIST  as  PEOPHET,  PEIEST,  and  KING ; being  a Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  England  from  Theological  Novelties,  in  Eight 
Lectures,  preached  before  the  University  of  O.xford,  at  Canon  Baraptou’s 
Lecture,  1842.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  4s. 

“ An  .able,  learned,  and  valuable  publication,  the  fruits  of  many  years’ 
study  and  reflection.” — Christian  Observer. 

“ We  have  read  these  volumes  with  interest,  and  we  hope  with  edification. 
We  regard  them  as  very  valuable,  on  thg  grounds  of  their  intrinsic  merit.” — 
Churchman's  Monthly  Review. 

— A EEVIEW  of  Dr.  PUSEY’S  SEEMON  ; and  the  Doctrine  of 

the  Eucharist,  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  sewed,  Gs. 

GARDNER,  J.-THE  GEEAT  PHYSICIAN;  or,  an  Attempt  to 
trace  the  Connection  of  Diseases  and  Remedies  with  the  Truths  of  Revel.a- 
tion.  By  John  Gardner,  M.D.,  Editor  of  “ Liebig’s  Letters  on  Che- 
mistry.” 8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

“ Tlie  work  before  us  displays  learning  and  ability.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

‘ ‘ This  work,  ‘ The  Great  Physician ,’  is  evidently  the  production  of  a clear- 
thinking  head  and  a sound  heart  ; the  subject,  a new  and  most  interesting 
one.  * • I am  no  critic  ; I only  know  when  I myself  am  pleased,  and  1 

can  only  say,  that,  without  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  some  of  the 
positions,  the  work,  as  a whole,  has  interested  me  much.” — Author  of  the 
Christian  Gentleman’s  Daily  Walk. 
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I 

GIBBON,  E.-THE  HISTOEY  of  the  DECLINE  and  FALL  of 
the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  Edwaud  Gibbon,  Esq.  New  Edition.  8 
vols.  8vo.  cloth,  31. 

THE  GIPSIES.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  James  Crabb,  the 

Gipsies’  Friend.  Fcap.  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 


GOODE,  REV.  F.-A  NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  By  the 

late  Rev.  Francis  Goode,  Lecturer  at  Clapliam.  8vo.  cloth,  IDs.  (id. 

— THE  BETTER  COVENANT  PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED, 

from  Hebrews  viii.  6,  10 — 12  ; with  a Supplement  on  Fhilippians  ii.  12, 

13.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  boards,  10s.  (id. 

GOODE,  REV.  W.-TWO  TREATISES  on  the  CHURCH.  By  i 

Dr.  T.  Jackson  and  Bishop  Sanderson  ; with  a Letter  of  Bishop  Cosin,  I 
on  the  Orders  of  the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches.  Edited,  with  Intro-  ' 
ductory  Remarks,  by  Willia.m  Goode,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Antholin- 
Fcap.  cloth,  os. 

— MODERN  CLAIMS  to  the  GIFTS  of  the  SPIRIT,  Stated 

and  Examined.  With  Appendix.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  bds.  10s.  Cd. 

— TRACTS  on  CPIURCH  RATES.  8vo.  bds.  7s.  6d. 

— THE  CASE  AS  IT  IS  ; or,  a Reply  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  Letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  including  a Compendious  Statement  of 
the^  Doctrines  and  Views  of  the  Tractators  as  expressed  by  tlicniselves. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  sewed.  Is, 

— ALTARS  PROHIBITED  by  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  ' 

2 Parts  in  1.  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  Cd.  i 

A LETTER  to  a LAY  FRIEND,  in  Answer  to  Inquiries  re- 
specting the  State  of  Tilings  in  the  Church,  and  the  Course  whicli  the  Pre- 
sent Crisis  demands  from  those  who  tender  its  Welfare.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 


— TRACT  90  HISTORICALLY  REFUTED ; or,  a Reply  to  a 
Work  by  the  Rev.  F.  Oakeley,  entitled,  “ Tlie  Subject  of  Tract' 1)0  llis- 
torically  Examined.’^  8vo.  sewed,  5s. 

THE  GOSPELS  COLLATED.  Presenting  in  one  view  the  Con- 
current Testimony  of  the  Evangelists.  By  a Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  Is. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  this  volume  our  warmest  recommendation.” 
— Oxford  Herald. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


COULDj  MISS  H.  THE  GRAHAME  FAMILY ; or,  Historical 
Portfolio  Opened.  By  Miss  Hdssey  Gould.  With  Woodcuts.  Fcap. 
cloth,  6s. 

CRAY,  MRS.  H.-THE  HISTORY  of  ETRURIA.  Part  I. 
TARCHUN  AND  EIIS  TIMES.  From  the  Foundation  of  Tarquinia  to 
the  Foundation  of  Rome.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
ROME  TO  THE  GENERAL  PEACE  OF  ANNO  TARQ,UINIENSIS, 
839,  B.  C.348.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  GuiY.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  each 
12s. 

“ A work  which  we  strongly  recommend  as  certain  to  afford  pleasure  and 
profit  to  every  reader.” — Athenceum. 

" Mrs  Gray’s  works  are  entitled  to  a most  prominent  place  in  the  lite- 
rature of  this  country.” — Herald. 

— TOUR  to  the  SEPULCHRES  of  ETRURIA  in  1839. 

Contents: — Introduction — Veii — Monte  Nerono — Tarquinia — Vulci — Tus- 
cania — Ca;re  or  Agylla— Castel  d'Asso — Clusium — Conclusion. 

Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  cloth,  U.  Is. 

“ Jlrs.  Gray  has  won  an  honourable  place  in  the  large  assembly  of 
modern  female  writers.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“We  warmly  recommend  Mrs.  Gray’s  most  useful  and  interesting  volume.” 
— Edinburgh  Review. 

CRAY,  REV.  J.  H.-SERMONS  in  ROME.  During  Lent  1838. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
Vicar  of  Bolsover  and  Scarcliff.  12mo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

— EXPLANATION  of  the  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  With 

Scripture  Proofs,  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
cloth,  Is. 

— On  the  ORDAINING  INFLUENCE  of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 

12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CRIFFITH,  REV.  T.-THE  APOSTLES’  CREED,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  Religious  Sense,  and  certain  errors  of  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Ram’s 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Homerton,  Author  of  “The  Spiritual  Life,”  Ac.  &c. 
12mo.  cloth,  10s. 

“ We  have  perused  this  work  with  pleasure,  for  there  is  in  it  sound  scho- 
larship, a correct,  and  often  elegant,  exposition  of  doctrinal  points, and  a 
truly  pious  and  devout  spirit.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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CRIMSTON,  HOIM.  MISS.-AERANGEMENT  of  the  COMMON 

PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS,  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  in  two  portable 
volumes,  one  for  the  Moniing  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices  : — 

£ s.  d. 

The  largest  size  demy  12mo.  Morocco  elegant  - 2 0 0 

Ditto  plain  - 1 15  0 

Ditto  calf  gilt  leaves  1 10  0 

The  second  size,  royal  18mo.  Morocco  elegant  - 1 15  0 

Ditto  plain  - 1 10  0 

Ditto  calf  gilt  leaves  15  0 

Thesmallest  size,  royaI32mo. Morocco  elegant  - 14  0 

Ditto  pl.ain  - 110 

Ditto  calf  gilt  leaves  0 10  0 


! CRYLLS,  REV.  T.— SERMONS  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 

I of  St.  Peter’s,  Exeter,  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Grylls,  A. M.,  of  Trinity  ! 

College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Rector  of  Cardynham,  - 
! Cornwall.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J. 

I PuNNETT,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Erth,  and  formerly  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  I 
8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

“ We  have  looked  into  this  Volume  with  great  satisfaction.  The  interest- 
ing biographical  sketch  which  precedes  the  Sermons  (twenty  in  mimberi  pre-  | 
pared  us  to  expect  what  we  found,  an  earnest  and  sincere  piety,  and  sound  j 
scriptural  views,  enforced  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  a highly  cultivated  I 
mind.” — John  Bull. 

■ HAiMKINSOIM,  REV.  T.  E.-SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
I Edwards  Hankinson,  M. A.,  late  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
j and  Minister  of  St.  Matthew’s  Chapel,  Denmark  Hill.  8vo.  cloth,  iOs.  tid. 

HARE,  REV.  A.  W.-SERMONS  to  a COUNTRY  CONGRE- 
GATION. By  Augustus  William  Habk,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes.  Sixth  Edition.  2 vols.  12mh. 
cloth,  16s. 

“ They  are,  in  truth,  as  appears  tous,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and 
realise  a notion  we  have  .always  entertained,  that  a sermon  for  our  rural  con- 
gi-egations  there  somewliere  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  off,  which  in  language  I 
should  he  familiar  without  being  plain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  I 
i abstruse.” — Quarterly  Review. 

' 1 

HASTINGS,  REV.  H.  J.-PAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  from  | 

Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  ! 
Rector  of  Areloy  Kings.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  1 

— PAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  from  Trinity  to  Advent  Sunday.  \ 
8vo.  cloth,  12s.  ' 

“ These  Sermons  appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  a true  Church- 
man ; and  we  may  safely  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  them  replete 
with  edifying  matter,  and  well  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a cora- 
I'anion  and  guide  to  the  services  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.” -Churclman’s 
Monthly  Review. 
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HATHERELLj  REV.  J.  W.  NINE  SERMONS  Preached  at 

the  Palace  Chapel  la  Valettaj  at  Malta,  in  October.  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1841.  To  which  are  added  TWO  THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS, 
read  on  public  occasions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hatherell,  D.D.,  Erase- 
nose  College,  O.xford,  and  Rector  of  Charmouth,  Dorset.  12mo.  cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

HENDRY,  MISS  E.  A.-CRESSINGHAM  RECTORY.  Family 

Conversations  on  various  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth  Anne  Hendry- 
I2mo.  cloth,  3s. 


HIFFERNAN,  REV.  J.  M.-CHARACTERS  and  EVENTS  in 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  PRACTICALLY^  CONSIDERED.  A Series 
of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  John  M.  Hiefernan,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Fethard, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

I HINTS  to  PROMOTE  a LIFE  of  FAITH;  or,  the  Ratification  of 
the  Baptismal  Covenant.  By  a Member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fcap. 
cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

“ This  work  is  intended  to  aid  inexperienced  inquirers  to  attain  a life  of 
faith.  It  is  written  in  a truly  pious,  practical,  and  devotional  spirit.” — 
English  Review. 

HINTS  on  EARLY  EDUCATION  and  NURSERY  DISCIPLINE. 

! Fifteenth  Edition.  I2mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

I 

“ I think  I may  say  that  of  all  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  of  ten  are 
what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.” — Locke. 


HINTS  for  REFLECTION.  Compiled  from  various  Authors.  Third  j 
Edition.  32mo.  cloth,  2s.  , 

HISTORY  of  JOB,  in  Language  adapted  to  Children.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  “ Peep  of  Day,”  “ Line  upon  Line,”  &c.  18mo.  cloth.  Is. 

HITCHEN,  REV.  I.-TWELVE  SERMONS.  Preached  in  St. 
Mary’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Glasgow,  1842.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hitchen,  i 
M.D.,  Assistant  Minister.  8vo.,  cloth,  ?s.  Gd.  j 
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HOLLOWAY,  REV.  DR.-THE  ANALOGY  of  FAITH;  or,  an 

Attempt  to  Show  God’s  Methods  of  Grace  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
set  forth  in  the  experience  of  David.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holloway, 
D.D.,  Some  time  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Minister  of 
Fitzroy  Chapel,  Fitzroy  Squai'e.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

— EUCHARISTIA  ; or,  a Vindication  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  from  the 
Superstition  and  Idolatry  of  Modern  Innovations.  Being  the  Substance  of 
a Courseof  Sermons  preached  before  the  Congregation  assembling  to  Wor- 
ship at  Fitzroy  Chapel.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  | 

I 

HOPE,  WIRS.-SELF-EDUCATION  and  the  FORMATION  of 

CHARACTER : Addressed  to  the  i’oung.  By  Mrs.  Hope.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“ Parents  and  teachers  will  gain  many  useful  hints  from  the  perusal  of  this 
volume.” — Record. 

HOPE,  DR.-MEMOIRS  of  the  LATE  JAMES  HOPE,  M.D., 

Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  By  Mrs.  Hope.  To  whioJi 
are  added,  REMARKS  on  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Dr.  Hope. 
And  LETTERS  from  a SENIOR  to  a JUNIOR  PHYSICIAN.  By  Dr. 
Border.  The  whole  edited  by  Klein  Grant,  M.D.,  Ac.  Ac.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

“ The  general,  as  well  as  the  medical  reader,  will  find  this  a most 
Interesting  and  instructive  volume.” — Genilcman's  Mag. 

A most  interesting  and  valuable  volume.” — Britannia. 

“ A volume  of  universal  interest.” — Morning  Post. 

' ‘ A very  interesting  memoir  to  every  class  of  readers.” — Christian  Ob- 
server. 

HOPWOOD,  REV.  H.-ELISHA’S  STAFF  in  the  HAND  of 

GEHAZI,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Hopwood, 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  Late  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  National  | 
Society.  12mo.,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  | 

Any  profits  accruing  from  these  Sermons  will  be  devoted  towards  defray-  j 
ing  the  expenses  of  erecting  an  Altar-Screen  and  an  Organ,  in  Christ  Cluircli, 
Worthing. 

HOWARD,  J.-MEMOIRS  of  JOHN  HOWARD,  the  ChristLan 
Pliilanthropist : with  a Detail  of  his  extraordinary  Labours;  and  au -Ac- 
count of  the  Prisons,  Schools,  Lazarettos,  and  Public  Institutions  he 
visited.  By  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Cowper,” 
Ac.  Ac.  With  a Portrait.  12mo.  cloth,  7s. 
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I HOWELS)  REV.  W.  SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Howeis. 

I With  a Mbmoir  of  the  Author,  &c.,  By  Chakles  Bowdler.  Second 
j Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  With  a Portrait,  24s. 

— A COURSE  of  SERMONS  on  the  LORD’S  PRAYER,  printed 
in  a separate  volume.  8vo.  hoards,  5s. 


HURNALL,  REV.  J.-EPOCHS  of  the  CHURCH  of  LYONS. 
A Fragment  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Translated 
from  tlie  French.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Huhnall,  M.A.  Second  Edi- 
tion, fcap.  cloth,  3s.  ed. 


JEWSBURY,  MISS  M.  J.-LETTERS  to  the  YOUNG.  By 

Maria  Jane  JEtvsBURY.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 


JOHNSTONE,  REV.  J.-THE  WAY  of  LIFE.  Set  forth  in 

several  Sermons  preached  before,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to.  Her 
-Alajestytho  Queen  Dowager.  By  John  Johnstone,  M.A.,  late  Minister 
of  All  Saints,  Rotherhithe.  8vo.  cloth,  Ids.  Gd. 

JONES,  REV.  J.— LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPAL  TYPES  of 
the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  JONES,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Liverpool.  Vol.  1,  12mo.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

, - EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  on  SELECT  PORTIONS  of  the 
I ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.  2 vols.  12mo.  cloth,  10s. 

' THE  JOYS  of  HEAVEN.  By  a Layman.  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

1 ^ You  seem  to  have  compared  with  much  diligence,  and  connected  with 

skill,  the  intimations  which  are  scattered  throughout  Scripture  on  this  most 
interesting  and  important  subject ; and,  as  a whole,  I think  the  book  displays 
a power  of  thought  which  will  recommend  it  to  the  few  who  reason,  and  a 
felicity  of  illustration,  which  will  make  it  attractive  to  the  many  who  feel  ” 
—Extract  from  a Letter  fi-om  Mr.  Dale. 

KAY,  J.-THE  EDUCATION  of  the  POOR  in  ENGLAND  and 

EUROPE.  By  Joseph  Kav,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Travel- 
ling Bachelor  of  the  University.  AVith  numerous  Statistical  Tables.  8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 

I “ The  matter  treated  of  in  this  volume  'is  one  of  engrossing  interest  to 
I every  Christian  and  philosophic  mind,  and  the  writer  has  brought  to  his  task 
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real  ciiniestness,  industry,  and  intelligence.  We  take  leave  of  it  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  it  may  he,  as  it  deserves,  e.xtensively  read.  It  shows  not  merely 
the  evils  of  our  deficient  education,  but  the  remedies ; and  these  not  theore- 
tically but  by  examples.” — Times. 

KEIMNIOEM;  REV.  T.  SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Kenniojt,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  Minister  of 
Christchurch,  High  Harrogate.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

KEY-STONE  of  GRAMMAR  LAID  ; or,  tlio  Governess’s  Assist- 

ant in  simplifying  that  Science.  By  T.  C.  18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

LADIES’  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASSISTxVNT ; or.  Mother’s  Guide 

to  the  Four  Gospels.  Being  an  explanation  of  each  chapter  according  to 
! the  verses,  with  occasional  Practical  Hints.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

LAN  DM  ANN. -A  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER;  or,  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World.  Founded  on  the  Works  of  Brookes  and  Wal- 
ker ; wiih  the  addition  of  several  thousand  names  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work,  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  throughout,  and  the  relative  Dis- 
tances most  carefully  examined.  By  George  Landmaun,  Esq.,  C.E., 
late  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  8vo.  bound, 
15s. 

LECTURES  on  tho  DESTINY  of  the  JEWSj  find  their  Connexion 
with  the  Gentile  Nations.  By  Ten  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 12mo.  cloth,  9s. 

LE  MESURIER,  REV.  J.  T.  H.-GARRISON  SERMONS. 

Being  Twenty  Discourses  preached  to  her  Majesty’s  Troops  in  the  Island  of 
Malta.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  II.  Le  Mesurier,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
&c.  12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

LE  PAGE,  M.-PETIT  MUSEE  do  LITTERATURE  FRAN- 

CAISE;  or,  the  French  Speaker:  a Chronological  and  Critical  Table  of 
the  eminent  writers  of  France,  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  Illustrated  with  selections  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  best 
Authors  in  the  three  last  periods.  By  M.Le  Page,  Professor  of  the  French 
1 Language,  author  of  “ L’Echo  de  Paris.”  12mo.  bound,  8s.  6d. 

“ The  selections  have  been  carefully  made,  and  show  at  once  the  style  and 
the  power  of  the  writer.  We  strongly  recommend  the  ‘ Petit  Musee’  to  all 

those  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  France.” 

I Argus. 
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LE  VERT,  C.-A  GENERAL  and  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  of 
I TEACHING  and  LEARNING  LANGUAGES.  Applicable  to  all  Lan- 
I guages,  and  particularly  the  French.  By  C.  Le  Vert,  Teacher  of  French, 
i 12ruo.  cloth,  5s. 

I _ A book  composed  for  the  beuetit  of  Young  Persons  engaged  in  teach- 
, either  as  assistants  in  schools.  Governesses  in  private  families,  or  daily 
I Teachers;  also  of  Mothers  who  educate  their  children  themselves,  or  wish 
I to  superintend  their  education ; lastly,  of  persons  who  are  not  able  to  pro- 
I cure  a master, 

I 

“ This  work  is  no  less  distinguished  by  its  great  sound  sense  and  general 
intelligence,  than  by  its  thorough  mastery  of  every  practical  detail  of  teach- 
ing.”—Quarterly  Review. 

I LIGHT  in  the  DWELLING ; or,  a Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 

I with  very  Short  and  Simple  Remarks  adapted  to  Reading  at  Family 
I Prayers,  and  arranged  in  865  sections,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  By  the 
, Author  of  ‘‘The  Peep  of  Day,”  “Line  upon  Line,”  &c.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  a Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

I " The  Author  of  the  ‘Peep  of  Day'  and  its  sequel  ‘ Line  upon  Line,' 

[ two  most  valuable  series  of  early  religious  instruction  for  the  infant  mind — 
could  not  have  done  better  than  apply  her  powers  to  the  production  of  such 
I a work  ; and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  she  appears  to  have  done  so  with 
I great  success.  The  author  is  well  equal  to  her  task,  and  we  hope  this  will 
^ not  be  her  last  contribution  to  the  Church.” — Churchman's  Monthly  Review. 

“ Brief  remarks,  always  to  the  point,  full  of  spiritual  meaning,  and  what 
is  far  better,  of  spiritual  feeling,  meet  us  in  every  page  of  this  work.”— 
Christian  Ladies'  Magazine. 

“ Those  who  use  this  interesting  and  beautifully  written  manual,  will  have 
‘ Light  in  the  Dwelling.*  We  can,  with  a good  conscience,  and  an  enlight- 
ened conviction,  recommend  the  work,  both  for  family  and  private  reading. 

‘ — Evangelical  Magazine. 

^ LINE  UPON  LINE  ; or,  a Second  Series  of  tie  Earliest  Religious 
Instruction  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving;  with  Verses  illustra- 
tive of  the  Subjects.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Peep  of  Day,”  &c.  Parti, 
twenty-fifth  thousand.  Part  II.  twenty-second  thousand.  18mo.  cloth,  each 
2s.  6d. 

LINDSAY,  LORD.-A  LETTER  to  a FRIEND  on  the  EVI- 
DENCES and  THEORY  of  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Lord  Liitdsay. 
12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

M'FARQUHAR,  rev.  W.  P.-SERMONS.  Preached  in  St. 

Mary’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Dumfries;  and  designed  more  especially  to 
illustrate  Christian  Truth  and  Obligation,  in  connexion  with  some  of  the 
leading  Anniversaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Ministry,  and  with  the  mode  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  the  \ 
Rev.  W.  Pitt  M‘Farquhar,  B.  A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal 
Chapel.  12mo.  cloth,  6s. 
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M'NEILE,  rev.  H.-THE  church  and  the  CHURCHES;  or, 

the  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  Militant  here  on 

Earth.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  and 

Incumbent  of  St.  Jude’s  Liverpool.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

“ Mr.  M'Neile’s  fame  as  a writer  has  been  long  established,  hut  it  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  volume  now  before  us,  and  which  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  its  highly  gifted  author.  We  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  very  seasonable  publication.” — Morning  Herald, 

“Mr.  M'Neile  has,  in  our  opinion,  accomplished  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken with  admirable  judgment,  great  ability,  and  striking  effect.  We  recom- 
mend this  work  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.” — 
Record. 

“ We  desire  earnestly  that  this  work  may  be  read  and  studied  by  all  our 
clergy,  and  by  thousands  of  their  congregations,  as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of 
thought  among  our  Dissenting  brethren.  For  scriptural  soundness,  original 
thought,  and  a vigorous  and  bold  expression  of  gospel  truth,  with  a powerful 
and  effective  exposure  of  the  anti-christi.an  delusions  that  now  ass.ail  us,  there 
is  no  work  of  the  day  which  deserves  a higher  place.” — Churchman's  Monthly 
Review. 


— LECTURES  on  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  delivered  in 
London,  March,  1840.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

— LECTURES  on  the  SYMPATHIES,  SUFFERINGS,  and  RE- 
SURRECTION of  the  LORD  .JESUS  CHRIST,  delivered  in  Liverpool 
during  Passion  Week  and  Easter  Day.  'Third  Edition.  12mo.  cloth, 
4s.  6d. 

— SERMONS  on  the  SECOND  ADVENT  of  our  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST,  with  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

— SEVENTEEN  SERMONS.  Tim’d  Edition.  12rao.  cloth  7s. 

MANASSEH,  a TALE  of  the  JEWS.  With  several  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  cloth,  Ss. 

MARRIOTT,  REV.  H.-A  PLAIN  and  PRACTICAL  VIEW  of 

the  LITURGY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  Taken  from  a course 
of  Sermons  formerly  preached  in  Margaret  Chapel  in  the  city  of  Bath. 
Newly  arranged  and  corrected.  By  the  Rev.  Hauvev  Mariuott,  Rector 
of  Claverton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenyon.  12mo. 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 

— SERMONS  on  the  CHARACTER  and  DUTIES  of  WOMEN. 

12mo.  boards,  .3s,  fid. 
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MARRIOTT,  REV.  H. 

— FOUR  COURSES  of  PRACTICAL  SERMONS.  8vo.  boards, 

each  I Os.  6d. 

— EIGHT  SERMONS  on  “ The  SIGNS  of  the  TIMES.”  8vo. 

boards,  6b. 

MARRIOTT,  REV.  J.-SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Mar- 
riott, A.M.,  Rector  of  Church  Lawford,  Warwickshire.  Edited  by  his 
Sons,  the  Rev.  John  Marriott,  A.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Charies  Marriott,  A.M. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MARSHALL,  MISS.  - EXTRACTS  from  the  RELIGIOUS 
WORKS  of  FENELON,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Translated  from  the 
Original  French.  By  Miss  Msrshali..  Tenth  Edition,  with  a Portrait. 
Fcap.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MEEK,  MRS.-THOUGHTS  on  the  RESPONSIBILITY  of 

MAN;  With  a view  to  the  Amelioration  of  Society;  addressed  to  the 
Higher  and  Middie  Classes.  By  Emma  Meek.  Foolscap,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MEEK,  REV.  R.-THE  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  and  EX- 
ALTED FELICITY  of  GLORIFIED  SAINTS.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Meek,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael,  Sutton  Bonnington,  Notts,  (Late 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire  ! Fom-th  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

— REASONS  for  ATTACHMENT  and  CONFORMITY  to  the  | 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  en- 
larged. IGrao.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  I 

— THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  a Faithful  Witness  against 
the  Errors  and  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  8vo.  boards,  12s. 

— PASSION  WEEK;  a Practical  and  Devotional  Exposition  of 
the  Gospels  and  Episties  appointed  for  that  Season,  composed  for  the 
Closet  and  the  Family.  12mo.  boards,  4s. 

MONTGOMERY,  REV.  R.-THE  GREAT  SALVATION  and 

our  SIN  in  NEGLECTING  IT.  A Religious  Essay,  in  Three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Author  of  “The  Omnipre-  [ 
sence  of  the  Deity,”  “Luther,”  “The  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,” 
&c.  &c.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

— CHRIST  OUR  ALL  in  ALL.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth, 

4s.  Gd. 
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MOUSLEY,  REV.  W.— MORAL  STRENGTH  ; or,  the  Nature 
and  Conquest  of  Evil  Habits  Considered.  By  William  Mouslev,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Cold  Ashby,  late  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge ; Author  of 
" Plain  Sermons  on  some  of  the  leading  Truths  of  the  Gospei.”  12mo. 
cloth,  4s. 

“ An  e.vcellent  subject  well  treated ; very  well  arranged,  and  containing 
much  good  and  practical  information."— Briiisli  Magazine. 


' MORNING  and  EVENING  SERVICES  EXPLAINED  to 
j CHILDREN,  and  enforced  by  Scripture.  18mo.  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

j 

MUSTON,  REV.  C.  K.- RECOGNITION  in  the  M'ORLD  to 
1 COME;  or,  Christian  Friendship  on  Earth  Perpetuated  in  Heaven.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  K.  Mustoit,  A.M.,  Chelmsford.  Fourth  Edition,  12mo.  cloth, 
7s. 

! — SERMONS  at  ROTTERDAM.  8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 


NEWNHAM,  W.-A  TRIBUTE  of  SYMPATHY  ADDRESS- 

ED to  MOURNERS.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  M.R.S.L. 

Contents: — 1.  Indulgence  of  Grief.  2.  Moderation  of  Grief.  3.  Exces- 
sive Sorrow.  4.  Advantages  of  Sorrow.  5.  Self-examination.  6.  Resignation. 
/.  Sources  of  Consolation.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 


— THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  of  BODY  and  MIND 
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Ceremonies.  By  Joshua  Stopford,  B.D.,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  in  the 
City  of  York.  (Being  a reprint  of  a work  publishedin  1673.)  1 vol.  12mo. 

cloth,  7s. 

STOWELL,  REV.  H.-TRACTA  RIANISM  TESTED  by 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE  and  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in  a Series  of 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stoweil,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Manchester,  and  Hon.  Prebendary  of  Chester.  2 vols.  12mo. 
cloth,  each  6s. 

Contents  of  Vol.  1 : — Private  judgment — The  standard  of  faith — Apostolical 
Succession,  and  the  Powers  of  the  Clergy— The  Church  of  England  and  the 
Reformation — How  Separatists  are  to  be  regarded — The  Importance  of 
Preaching— On  Reserve  in  the  communication  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Contents  of  Vol. 2 : — Justification  by  faith— On  Baptism — Sin  after  Baptism — 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — Fasting  and  Voluntary  Humility  — 
Forms— Church  Architecture  and  Church  Furniture— Recapitulation  and 
‘ Improvement. 

N.B.  The  object  of  this  work  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  to  confute  Tracta- 
rianism,  but  rather  to  inform  and  establish  the  minds  of  Churchmen  on 
certain  perple.ving  questions,  respecting  which  definite  views  are  much 
needed. 

“ We  have  read  these  discourses  with  unmixed  pleasure,  not  only  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  but  for  the  admirable 
spirit  which  they  breathe.  They  are,  in  truth,  models  of  controversial  wri- 
ting. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  such  questions  to  be  handled  with 
greater  candour  or  ability.” — Glasgow  Courier. 

STRANGE  PLANET,  an  Allegory,  and  other  Tales,  for 
Sunday  Reading.  By  the  Author  of  “Aids  to  Developement.”  Illus- 
I trated  with  Woodcuts.  IHmo.  cloth,  3s. 

l ALES  for  MY  GRANDCHILDREN.  l8mo.  cloth,  2s. 

i “A  work  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  very  young  children,  to  afford 
instructive  amusement  for  Sunday  evening.” 

TEICNMOUTH,  LORD.-MEiMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  COR- 
RESPONDENCE of  JOHN  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH.  By  his  Son,  Lord 
Teigxjiouth.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

“ Replete  with  interesting  matter.”— CVtr/«(/a»t  Observer. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  read  these  two  volumes  without  being  impressed  with 
a sincere  respect  for  the  character  and  virtue  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  which 
raised  him  deservedly  to  the  eminence  he  attained,  for  the  spotless  integrity 
he  preserved  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  and  for  his  sincere  and  unassuming 
piety."— Jsialic  Journal. 

— LETTERS  ADDRESSED  by  I.ORD  TEIGNMOUTH  to 

his  SON  on  his  DEPARTURE  for  INDIA.  ISmo.  cloth.  Is. 
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THOMPSON,  REV.  E.-A  VOLUME  of  SERMONS  upon 
HAPPINESS.  By  the  Rev.  Edwadd  Thomp- 
KO.N,  M.A.,  Munster  of  Charlotte  Chapel,  Pimlico.  Dedicated,  by  permis- 
sion, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  6s.  6*d. 


— POPULAR  LECTURES  upon  tlie  DIFFERENCES  EXIST- 
ING BETWEEN  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and  the  CHURCH  of 
ROME.  Enriched  with  copious  Notes.  Post  8vo.  cloth^  6s.  6d. 


THOMPSON,  REV.  F.  E.-IAVELVE  LECTURES  preached 

in  St.  George^  Chapel,  Old  Brentford,  in  the  Season  of  Lent  1 844  and  1845. 
By  the  Rev.  R E.  Thompson,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Incumbent  ot  Old  Brentford.  12nio.  cloth,  5s. 


These  aro  sketches  it  is  true,  hut  they  are  sketches  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Mr.  Thompsoii’s  style  is  original,  and  we  may  venture  stronclv  to 
recommend  tins  little  work/^-C/iwrc/i  and  State  Gazette. 


I a theological  point  of  view  Iiis  object  is  very  successfully  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  In  a literary  sense  the  plan  of  the  writer  gives  purpose, 
variety,  and  interest  to  his  discourses.  Kiography  and  applied  morality  are 
superadded  to  the  general  matter  of  a Sermon.  The  style  is  agreeable— the 
manner  rapid  and  impressive.*’ — Spectaior. 


THiSTLETHWAITE,  REV.  W.-TWENTY-ONE SERMONS 

SCHOOLS.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Thtstlethwaite, 
A.M.,  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s,  Bolton.  To  which  is  prefixed  a Memoir 
of  the  Author,  with  a Portrait.  12mo.  cloth,  10s. 


THORNTON,  H.--FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  Bv  the  late 

Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  M.P.  With  Prayers  adapted  to  the  Lectures. 
Second  Edition.  Pcap.  cloth,  3s. 


— ON  the  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  with  PRAYERS. 

Second  Edition.  12mo.  cloth.,  2s.  6d. 


— LECTURES  upon  the  SERMONS  on  the  MOUNT. 

Second  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

— FAMILY  PRAYERS,  in  a Series  for  a Month.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  3s. 


TRACTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

FEED  MY  LAMBS,  a Lecture  for  Children  in  Words 

of  One  Syllable.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HATCIIARD.  3d.  each, 
or  2s.  Od.per  dozen. 
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TRACTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

MOLLY  GAY ; or,  the  Aged  Christian  Widow.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Charity  iu  Religion.”  tSmo.  sewed,  9d.  ^ 

THE  CREATION  and  FALL  of  MAN.  Arranged  as 

nearly  as  possible  in  the  Words  of  Scripture.  For  the  Lower 
Classes  in  the  National  Schools.  Part  I.  iSmo.  sewed,  4d. 

THE  GOOD  MOTHER- and  HER  TWO  SONS. 

Intended  for  Sailors  and  Emigrants.  Second  Edition.  2d.,  or  Is 
6(1.  per  dozen,  or  10s.  per  100. 

THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT  EXPLAINED 

By  a Sunday  School  Teacher,  dd.,  or  2s.  6d.  a dozen. 

HOW  OLD  ART  THOU  ? 2d.  each. 

A FEW  HINTS  on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  By  the 

Rev.  Lord  Arthur  IIrbvev,  M.A.  6d.  each,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

assistant  IN  NEEDLE- 

V\ORK.  Seventh  Edition.  (Id.  each,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

THE  KNrmNG  TEACHER’S  ASSISTANT.  Ninth 

Edition,  (jd.,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

^ CHANGED  into  a BLESSING 

12mo.  (id.,  or  Is.  in  cloth  boards. 

^yfd^™ioz°en.  Faithful  Servant.  12mo.  3d.,  or 
PORTIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  arranged  with  a view 

a l”  3d.Lclu'irr.l,-d'i’rerdozeT 

HOW  CAN  I GO  TO  CHURCH?  Or,  A Dialogue 

between  a Lady  and  a Poor  Woman.  3d  each.  ® 

WHY  SHOULD  I NOT  GO  TO  THE  MEETING 

HOUSE?  ,3d.  e.Tch.  1 U- 

HAPPLNESS  AND  MISERY;  or.  The  Life  of  Faith 

and  the  Natural  Life.  Seventh  Edition,  lid.  each. 

^ to  the  SICK  and  AFFLICTED.  Si.vth 

Edition.  3d.  each,  or  2s,  (id.  per  dozen. 
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TRACTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

THE  SERVANT’S  POCKET  COMPANION:  con- 
taining Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening,  and  on  Particular  Oc- 
casions; with  Short  Addresses  on  the  Duties  of  Servants.  18mo. 
Is.  boards, 

NARRATIVE  OF  POLL  PEG,  of  LeiceRtershire. 

3d.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

REPAIRING  THE  CHURCH.  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d. 

per  dozen. 

A SHORT  ADDRESS  TO  POOR  WOMEN,  on 

the  Duty  of  bringing  their  Children  early  to  be  Baptized.  6d.  each, 
or  5s.  per  dozen. 

NO  FRIEND  LIKE  AN  OLD  FRIEND.  1 8mo.  6d. 
VILLAGE  CONVERSATIONS  on  the  LITURGY  of 

the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  By  the  Rev.  George  Davys, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  lUmo.  Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

VILLAGE  CONVERSATIONS  on  the  PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES  of  the  CHURCH.  Forming  a Sequel  to  the  above. 
18mo.  Is. 

THE  CURATE  CATECHISING ; or,  an  Exposition 

of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite, 
A.  M.  8d.  Sixth  Edition.  ISmo.  Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  CHURCH  COMMUNICATING;  or.  An 

Exposition  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
18mo.  6d. 

TRENCH,  REV.  F.— TH.E  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARITY.  By 

the  Rev.  Francis  Trench,  Author  of  “Travels  in  France  and  Spain,” 
“ Scotland,  its  Faith  and  its  Features,”  &c.  &c.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TUPPER  M.  F.-PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY,  A Book 
of  Thoughts  and  Arguments,  Originally  treated.  By  Martin  Farqohar 
Topper,  Esq.,  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  Ovo.  cloth, 
7s. 

“ A work  which  may  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  pleasure  and 
profit.” — Post. 

— THE  SECOND  SERIES  of  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

“ Superior  to  its  predecessor.” — Christian  Remembrancer. 
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TUPPER  M.  F. 

— A MODERN  PYRAMID.  To  commemorjte  a Septuagint 

of  Worthies.  Post  8vo.  clotli,  7s.  Cd. 

— GER.^LDINE,  and  other  Poems.  A Sequel  to  Coleridge’s 

Christabel.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  7s. 

— AN  AUTHOR’S  MIND.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


— A THOUSAND  LINES.  Now  first  offered  to  the  world  we  live 

iu.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  2s.  6cl. 

TYTLER,  miss  a.  F.— LEIL.A  ; or,  the  Island.  Bv  Ann 
Fraseu  Tytleb.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

— LEILA  in  ENGLAND.  A Continuation  of  ‘‘  Leila;  or,  the 

Island.”  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  Gs. 


— MARY  and  FLORENCE;  or.  Grave  and  Gay,  Seventh 

Editio.n.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

— M\RY  and  FLORENCE  at  SI.KTEEN.  Fourth  Edition. 

Fcap  cloth,  6s. 

“ These  works  are  excellent.  Miss  Tytler’s  writings  are  especially  valuable 
for  their  religious  spirit.  She  has  taUeii  a just  position  between  the 
rationalism  of  the  last  generation  and  the  puritanisra  of  the  present,  while 
the  perfect  nature  and  true  art  with  which  she  sketches  from  juvenile  life 
show  powers  which  might  be  more  ambitiously  displayed,  but  cannot  be 
better  bestowed.”— Quarfer/y  Review. 

\ ERSCHOYLE.  A Roman  Catholic  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

WHITE,  REV.  C.-THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  ANTI- 
QUITIES of  SELBORNE.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  With 
the  Naturalist’s  Calendar;  and  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  extracted 
from  his  papers.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  Turner  Bennett, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo.  cloth,  ISs. 

WILKINSOM,  REV.  VL  F.-CFIRIST  OUR  GOSPEL.  Four 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Month  of 
January,  184G  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,of  Queen’s  College, 
rheological  Tutor  of  Cheltenham  College.  Fcap.  clotli,  2s.  Gd. 


— THE  PARISH  RESCUED 
and  Dangers.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


or,  Laymen’s  Duties,  Rights 


cialwLritl  w,^/  some  important  truth,  whichisespc 

‘‘  'K  s , at  f'e  present  crisis.”— VAc/Ketd  Mercun,. 

h'lm  Xurna?  excellent  work,  and  deserves  a very  extensive  sale.”— C’/icttm. 
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WILKINSON,  REV.  W.  F. 

THE  RECTOR  in  SEARCH  of  a CURATE,  Post  8vo. 

I cloth,  9s. 

Contents:— 1.  The  Parish— 2.  The  Curate— 3.  The  Temporary  Curate— 4. 

5 The  Bvangelicist — G.  The  Evangelicals — 7-  The  Unfortunate  Man — a.  The 
Scholar— 9.  The  Millennarian— ll».  The  Anglo-Catholic— 1 1.  The  Approved 
— 12.  The  Ordination. 

“ A lively  and  entertaining  book.” — Christian  Observer. 

“ A work  calculated  to  obtain  a general  reception  in  all  the  reading  cir- 
cles.”— Herald. 

“ Interesting  and  attractive.” — Spectator. 

WILKS,  REV.  S.  C.- CHRISTIAN  ESSAYS.  Bv  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Chables  Wilks,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  boards,  12s. 

WILLYAMS,  MISSJ,  L.-CHILLON;  or,  Protestants  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century.  An  Historical  Tale.  By  Jane  Louisa  Willyams. 

2 vols  Hvo.  cloth,  18s. 

Wo  think  highly  of  this  pathetic  story.  A true  spirit  of  cheerful  piety 
iiervades  its  pages ; the  characters  are  nicely  discriminated,  and  many  of  the 
scenes  arc  very  vividly  portrayed.  All  who  read  it  may  derive  benefit  from 
its  perusal.” — Britannia. 

“The  book  before  us  furnishes  proof  of  considerable  ability.”— Rrifisft 
Quarterly  Review. 

WINCHESTER,  BISHOP  OF.-THE  MINISTERIAL  CHA- 
RACTER of  CHRIST  PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED.  By  Charles 
Richard  Sumner,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  Bvo.  cloth.  12s. 

WOODROOFFE,  MRS.— SHADES  OF  CHARACTER:  Or. 

Mental  and  Moral  Delineations  ; Designed  to  promote  the  formation  of 
the  Female  Character  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principle.  By  Anne 
Woodrooffe.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  cloth,  12s. 

_ THE  HISTORY  OF  MICHAEL  KEMP,  THE  HAPPY 

FARMER'S  LAD.  A Tale  of  Rustic  Life,  iilustrative  of  the  Spintual 
Blessings  and  Temporal  Advantages  of  Early  Piety.  Sixth  Edition,  fcap. 
cloth,  4s.  I 

— MICHAELTHEMARRIEDMAN.  a Sequel  to  the  above. 

12mo.  cloth,  0s. 

WORDS  of  WISDOM  for  MY  CHILD,  being  a Text  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Year,  for  the  use  of  very  Young  Children.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 32mo.  cloth,  28.  ( 

YORKE,  MISS  C.,  J.  — REFLECTIONS  for  LEISURE 

HOURS  on  the  Duties,  Hopes,  and  Privileges  of  Life,  &c.  By  Caroline 
Jane  Yorke.  Fcap.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

I 

I 

LONDON  : PRINTED  BY  G.  J.  PALMER,  SAVOY  STREET,  STRAND.  I 
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